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THE  PROPHET. 


Music  by  Meyerbeer. - 


-Words  by  Scribe. 


ROBABLY  the  least  satisfactory  of  Meyerbeer's  several  imposing,  picturesque,  and  tunetu.iy 
descriptive  music  dramas  is  "  The  Prophet,"  notwithstanding  it  was  the  most  caretully 
elaborated  of  his  several  works,  and  a  period  of  thirteen  years  elapsed  between  it  ana 
"The  Huguenots."  It  excels  the  latter  in  spectacular  effects,  but  a  sacrifice  of  the 
,'  melodious  is  made  to  the  declamatory,  for  which  reason  the  opera  is  much  less  pleasing. 
/'  from  a  strictly  musical  view-point,  though  its  pageantry  is  impressively  great.  The  fault, 
however,  lies  chiefly  with  the  librettist,  for  notwithstanding  Scribe's  cleverness  in  dealing  with 
other  subjects,  clearly  he  lacked  ability  to  represent,  with  sustained  interest,  the  psychological 
character  which  constitutes  the  theme  of  "The  Prophet."  So  ill-defined  is  his  attempt  that 
the  Anabaptist  leader,  instead  of  standing  as  a  type  of  the  miraculously  endowed,  is  brought  to 
a  level  scarcely  above  that  of  an  impostor.  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  considerable  part  of  Germany  became  profoundly  agitated  by  religious  fanaticism  that 
had  its  rise  with  a  sect  known  as  the  "Anabaptists."  which  we  must  believe  was  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  hatred  of  the  rich  rather  than  a  purpose  to  propagate  Christian  faith  or  to  combat  the 
heretical  tendencies  that  conflicting  creeds  engendered.  The  leader  of  this  new  sect  was  Bockelson,  a 
tailor  of  Leyden,  who  came  to  be  known  as  John  of  Leyden.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and  a  born  leader, 
who  rallied  about  him  so  large  an  armed  following  that  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  a  considerable  territory,  and 
established  his  capital  at  Munster.  where  he  was  coronated,  and  maintained  himself  with  royal  pomp  for  several  years, 
until  defeated  by  the  army  of  Germany.  During  his  rulership  John  taught  his  followers  that  he  was  divinely  born  and 
commissioned,  a  belief  which  they  the  more  readily  accepted  because  his  ranks  were  composed  of  the  ignorant  classes, 
and  chiefly  because  all  property  was  held  by  them  in  common,  thus  furnishing  the  earliest  example  in  Germany  of  pure 
socialism.     Upon  this  h'storic  incident  Scribe  constructed  his  lyric  drama,  the  plot  of  which  may  be  thus  summarized: 

John,  an  innkeeper  of  Leyden,  falls  in  love  with  Bertha,  a  maid  of  Dordrecht,  and  would  prosecute  his  suit 
favorably  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  Count  Oberthal,  lord  of  the  domain,  refuses  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  having 
a  design  to  espouse  the  girl  himself.  Bertha  is  seized  and  detained  by  the  count,  but  after  a  time  she  contrives  to  escape 
and  flees  to  her  lover,  who  gives  her  protection.  Oberthal  at  length  secures  the  person  of  Fides.  John's  aged  mother, 
and  by  threatening  her  with  death,  as  the  alternative,  induces  John  to  surrender  Bertha.  This  outrage,  characteristic  of 
the  common  vice  of  the  nobles  of  the  time,  so  enrages  John  that,  burning  for  revenge,  he  joins  the  Anabaptists,  a 
revolutionary  sect  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  By  the  operation  of  some  strange 
influence  John  is  hailed  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  is  immediately  elevated  to  leadership  of  the  sect.  The  Anabaptists 
are  now  marshaled  in  a  great  army,  and  lay  siege  to  Munster.  which  quickly  falls  into  their  hands,  and  in  the  Cathedral 
John  is  not  only  crowned  but  is  also  solemnly  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God.  During  the  ceremony  of  investiture  Fides 
recognizes  in  John  her  son,  whom  she  had  believed  was  slain  by  a  false  prophet,  and  she  follows  the  army  to  Munster. 
hoping  to  obtain  a  revenge.  She  rushes  forward  to  embrace  him,  but  John  pretends  that  he  does  not  know  her,  realizing 
that  to  admit  a  mortal  relationship  would  destroy  the  holy  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  populace,  and  compels  her 
to  confess  her  mistake.  The  unhappy  mother  is  seized  and  carried  away  to  prison  for  her  audacity,  but  as  soon  as  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  John  visits  her  in  her  cell  to  seek  pardon  for  his  action,  explaining  his  situation  in  a 
manner  that  serves  to  excuse  him.  He  desires  to  liberate  his  mother  and  to  fly  the  country  ere  his  true  character  be 
ascertained  by  the  people,  but  this  he  is  prevented  from  doing  by  discovery  of  a  plot  against  him  by  jealous  Anabaptist 
leaders.  Finding  that  there  are  no  other  means  for  frustrating  their  designs  upon  his  life,  John  contrives  to  have  a 
powder-mine  laid  beneath  the  palace,  and  calling  the  leaders  together,  upon  a  pretence,  when  they  are  feasting  he 
blows  up  the  building,  and  perishes,  together  with  all  the  conspirators  and  his  mother,  in  the  holocaust. 

Act  I. — The  opening  scene  represents  a  country  view  near  Dordrecht,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
River  Meuse,  on  the  right  a  fortified  chateau,  on  the  left  farms,  and  a  mill  before  which  are  sacks  of  corn  and  rustic  tables. 
After  a  spirited  chorus  by  peasants  and  mill-boys,  Bertha  appears   upon   the   scene  and  renders  a  cavatina,  expressive  of 
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blissful  emotions  at  the  prospect  of  her  early  marriage.  As  the  song  concludes,  Fides  arrives,  travel-stained  and  excited, 
and  is  joyfully  greeted  by  Bertha,  who  has  been  expecting  her  to  bring  news  of  John.  This  expectation  is  not 
disappointed,  for  with  manifestation  of  intense  satisfaction,  Fides  delivers  the  message  that  John,  her  son,  has  sent  her  to 
bring  his  affianced  to  Leyden  at  once  that  the  bans  may  be  celebrated.  Bertha  betrays  a  diffidence  because  of  her 
situation  as  a  poor  orphan,  but  Fides  reassures  her  by  declaring  that  no  other  maid  in  Dordrecht  is  so  fair  and  amiable, 
nor  one  so  worthy  of  her  son,  who,  she  takes  pains  to  represent,  is  the  owner  of  a  favored  inn  that  does  a  thriving 
business,  the  finest  indeed  in  Leyden.  Bertha  is  quite  persuaded  and  would  gladly  go  to  consummate  her  happy 
anticipations,  but  she  reminds  Fides  that  she  is  a  vassal  and  cannot  marry  or  quit  the  country  without  permission  of  her 
sovereign,  Count  Oberthal,  whose  battlemented  castle  stands  upon  the  hill.  Fides,  most  anxious  to  conduct  the  girl  to  her 
son,  proposes  to  go  at  once  and  solicit  Oberthal's  consent,  but  at  this  moment  three  Anabaptists,  Zacharias,  Jonas  and 
Matthias,  show  themselves,  at  sight  of  whom  Fides  shrinks  back,  alarmed  by  their  sombre  and  sinister  appearance.  Bertha 
promptly  explains  that  they  are  holy  ministers,  preaching  sacred  doctrines  among  the  people.  The  three,  in  fact,  are 
leaders  of  the  revolt  in  Westphalia,  whose  mission  it  is  to  spread  the  insurrection,  but  their  design  is  secretly  conducted 
under  the  guise  of  pious  men,  until  finding  their  purpose  opportune  they  inveigh  against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles. 
Speciously  they  represent  that  all  the  lands  rightfully  belong  to  the  masses,  whose  toil  has  made  them  valuable,  and 
anathematizing  the  lords  who  hold  the  people  in  vassalage,  exhort  their  hearers  to  rise  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage, 
promising  wnen  this  is  done  the  rich  shall  be  humbled,  all  property,  castles  and 
lands  shall  be  held  in  common,  all  taxes  shall  disappear,  and 
freedom  will  rule,  without  distinction  of  classes.  As  if 
inspired,  the  three  Anabaptists  lift  their  voices  in  a 
stirring  trio  of  supplication  to  God  for  aid  in  estab- 
lishing liberty  through  a  rising  of  the  people  against 
their  masters,  which  so  enthuses  the  peasants  that 
they  arm  themselves  with  pitchforks,  axes,  and 
clubs,  and  advance  to  attack  the  castle. 

In  the  succeeding  scene  the  peasants  have 
marched   to   the   doors   of  the   castle,    making   an 
outcry  that  brings  Count  Oberthal  to  the  door  with 
a  company  of  his  guests.     At  sight  of  him,  instead 
of    attacking,    the    peasants    are    dismayed    and 
attempt   to   hide    their  weapons,  but   the    Count 
divines  their  intent  and  addresses    them    in    an 
amiable  tone,  requesting  to  know  if  their  threaten- 
ing words   and  angered  feelings   are  not  incited 
by  the  gloomy  Puritans  who  go  about  the  country 
preaching  impious  doctrines  and  striving  to  create 
popular  unrest.      The  three  Anabaptists  dolefully 
lament  the  blindness  of  the  people,  and  the  hard- 
ships   laid   upon    them    by    unfeeling    lords,    but 
Oberthal   turns  to  Jonas  and   exposes  him  as  a 
knavish  butler  driven  from  the  castle  because  of 
his  drunkenness,  and  to  more  thoroughly  humiliate 
the  agitators,  Oberthal  orders  his  soldiers  to  beat 
them  off  by  laying  on  their  backs  with  sheathed 
swords.     The  peasants  and  Anabaptists  disappear- 
ing, Bertha  and  Fides  timidly  draw  near  and  make 
obeisance  to  the  Count,  who  receives  the  girl  with 
such  flattering  words  that  she  is   much  frightened 
Fides  bids  her  take  courage,  and  the   two  join  in   a 
pretty  romanza,  beseeching  the  Count  to  give  consent  to 
the    marriage   of   Bertha   and   John.     But  Oberthal   is  so  deeply 
fascinated  by  Bertha's  beauy  that  he  refuses  to  grant  the  necessary 
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permission,  designing  to  possess  her  himself-  The  two  protest  that  such  decision  reflects  the  will  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  for 
which  boldness,  in  disputing  his  right,  Oberthal  orders  his  retainers  to  seize  the  offending  women  and  confine  them  as 
prisoners  in  the  castle  where  they  shall  be  retained  to  wait  his  royal  pleasure.  As  the  Count  passes  through  the  gates 
which  close  behind  him,  peasants  and  the  three  Anabaptists  return  to  the  stage.  Having  been  witnesses  to  the  outrage, 
they  threaten  the  castle  again,  by  violent  outcry  and  demonstration,  which  scene  terminates  the  first  act. 

Act  II. — When  the  curtain  rises  again  it  is  upon  a  scene  in  the  hostelry  of  John  in  Leyden,  and  the  action  is 
introduced  by  a  waltz  and  drinking-chorus,  in  which  many  people  participate.  John  waits  upon  his  numerous  customers 
with  unusual  cheerfulness,  thinking  the  while  of  his  mother's  mission  to  bring  Bertha,  who  he  believes  will  soon  become 
his  wife.  In  a  few  minutes  the  three  Anabaptists,  Zacharias,  Jonas  and  Matthias,  enter  the  tavern,  and  take  seats  at  a 
table,  but  Jonas  suddenly  fixes  his  eyes  upon  John  and  calls  the  attention  of  his  companions  to  the  striking  likeness  the 
inn-keeper  bears  to  a  portrait  of  David  that  hangs  in  the  Munster  Cathedral.  Inquiry  of  the  peasants  elicits  from  them 
the  information  that  he  is  famous  for  valor  and  strength  and  knows  his  Bible  by  heart.  This  convinces  the  Anabaptists 
that  John  is  the  immortal  one  for  whom  they  have  been  seeking,  the  chosen  Son  of  Heaven  to  preach  the  truth  on  earth. 
In  a  few  moments  John  dismisses  the  peasants  and  takes  a  seat  at  a  table  to  wait  the  coming  of  his  mother  and  Bertha. 
The  three  fanatics,  finding  their  opportunity  at  hand,  approach  John,  who  appears  to  be  gloomily  engaged  with  his 
thoughts,  and  Zacharias,  striking  him  familiarly  upon  the  shoulder,  sympathetically  inquires  what  cloud  is  passing  over  his 
mind?     To    this   question,  addressed   by   a   stranger,  John   affects   some   surprise,  but   desiring   counsel,  he    replies   with 

confidence  that  he  is  awaiting  his    mother  and  intended   bride, 

but    their   delay    in    coming   causes    him    great    uneasiness. 

especially  since  last  night   an   evil    presage   has   troubled 

his  mind.    Urged  to  explain,  John  prays  that  the  knowledge 

of  the  three  may  be  able  to  interpret  a  strange  dream 

that    has   twice    been    repeated,  which    he    proceeds   to 

describe  in  a  recitative:    That  he  seemed  to  be  standing 

under  the  vast  dome  of  a  splendid  temple  where  he  had 

been  crowned,  and  the   people    prostrating   themselves, 

v   proclaimed   him    David,  Son  of  the   Most  High.     Upon 

J ,  a  shrine,  where  offerings   were   being   made,  there  was 

written   in   fire    the   words,  "  Woe !    woe   to   thee,"  and 

I  that  when  he  attempted  to  seize  his  sword  a  vast  surge 

I   of  blood  swept  it  away.     To  escape  the  gory  flood   he 

mounted   the   throne,  but   this   too  was   carried   by  the 

flood,  and  as  he  was  borne  upon  the  tide,  the  lightning 

grew  fierce,  and  great  flames  arose  around  him ;   while 

Satan  clutched   his  soul,  a  mighty  clamor   was   set   up 

from   the   earth,  amid  which    hellish  cries  were   heard, 

"May    he    be    forever    cursed!"      From   out   this   din 

infernal,   one    single    voice    was    distinguishable,    which, 

though  feeble,  addressed  a  prayer  for  mercy  that  Heaven 

listened  to,  and  hope  was  thereby  inspired. 

The  Anabaptists  regard  the  dream  as  a  prefigure- 

ment    of   John's  destiny,  and    interpret    it    as  a  means 

employed    by    God    for   calling    him    to    rule    over    the 

nation,   thus   declaring:     "In    so    mysterious   a   dream 

Heaven   itself   speaks   to   us,  the  future  discovers  toils 

to  thee;   thou,  John,  shalt  reign."     There  is  created  by 

v.^this  incentive  and  invitation  two  emotions,  one  restraining. 

the   other   propelling,  which   engage    in    violent  conflict. 

John,   the    peasant,  shrinks   from   assuming   the   mighty 

responsibilities  that  must  be  borne  by  a  ruler,  yet  having 

faith    in   the    interpretation   of   his  dream,  he  is  almost  per- 

'»«.,»(»  m.  „.uM».i«.i  suaded  to  accept  the  alluring  prospect  that  worldly  ambition  hold" 
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forth.  While  halting  between  two  inducements,  his  thoughts,  grasping  at  every  motive,  revert  to  Bertha,  who,  like 
himself,  is  only  a  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  burdens  of  sovereignty,  and  he  reflects  that  to  gain  a  crown  it  must  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  who  possesses  his  heart.  This  reminder,  for  the  moment,  determines  him  as  to  his  action, 
and  he  makes  choice  of  his  preference  to  be  husband  of  Bertha,  under  a  thatched  roof,  where  love  abides  without  care, 
rather  than  to  be  king  of  the  mightiest  nation  of  the  world,  and  expresses  his  ambition  in  a  noble  romanza : 

"  Oh.  there's  a  sweeter  empire  far. 
Which  long  has  been  my  guiding  star ; 
Oh.  thou  my  joy,  my  greatest  gain. 
If  in  thy  faithful  heart  I   reign, ""  etc. 


The  three  Anabaptists  insist  that  John  shall  set  off  with  them — that  duty  demands  his  services,  promising  that  on 
the  morrow  he  shall   be   crowned   king   of   Germany,  but  he  resists  their  entreaties,  protesting  that  he  has  no  desire  for 
royal  pomp,  since  nuptial  couch  is  far  more  pleasing,  bringing  a  felicity  such  as  no  crown  can  ever  feel.    The  Anabaptists 
go  out,  declaring  that  he  shall  be  king.     Relieved  of  their  sinister  presence,  John  falls  again  into  pleasant  anticipations 
of  his  approaching  bliss,  but   is  aroused  soon  by  the  sounds  of   horses'  hoofs  and  clash  of  arms.     On  the  next  instant 
Bertha  runs  in  and  cries  for   protection  against  a  cruel   tyrant  who  is  pursuing   her.     She   runs  and   hides   herself   in  a 
recess  under  the  stairway  as  Oberthal   and  soldiers   appear   at  the  door.     The  odious  Count  hurriedly  explains  that  while 
conducting  two  female  prisoners  through  a  thick  wood  one  of  them  suddenly 
broke   away   and   fled   with   such    speed   that   she   could  not  be 
overtaken,  but  she  has   been   tracked   to   this   house   and   he 
demands  that  she  be  immediately  brought  forth,  threatening  to 
execute   the   other   prisoner,  who  is  John's  mother,  in  his 
presence,  if   the    girl   is   not   produced.     John  pleads  for 
the    life   of   his  mother,  freely  offering  his  own  to  satisfy 
the  Count's  vengeance,  but  Oberthal  refuses,  and  directs 
his  soldiers  to  bring  in  Fides,  who  appearing,  she  falls 
on   her   knees   before    her   son,  extending   her  arms  in 
supplication  for  his  help.     A  soldier  lifts  a  battle-axe 
above    the   trembling   woman's   head,  at  which   terrible 
sight   John   runs   up   to    Bertha   and   drags  her  forth, 
directing   her   to   follow  the  soldiers.     She  is  received 
half-fainting  by  the  monster,  and  as  the  soldiers  bear 
her  away  John  falls  in  a  chair  heart-broken. 

Fides  presently  recovers  sufficiently  to  minister 
to  her  son.  and  in  probably  the  most  dramatic  of  Mey- 
erbeer's arias  she  blesses  him  for  his  noble  sacrifice 
to  save  her  life,  begging  him  now  to  be  courageous, 
not  doubting  that  the  Lord  will  strengthen  his  arm  to 
redeem    Bertha   from   the   cruel   despot.     She  passes 
out.  with  revenge  in  her  heart,  as  the   hymn   of   the 
Anabaptists   is   heard,   which   serves   to   rouse   John 
from  his  despair  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  fury  against 
Oberthal  and  all  that  belong  to  the  class  of  nobles. 
When  the  Anabaptists  enter  they   find  the   wretched 
man  eager  to  embrace  their  proposal.     His  mightiest 
ambition   is   to  destroy  Oberthal,  and   being   told    that 
this  revenge  may  be  quickly  satisfied  by  following  their 
counsel,  John  begs  to  be  at  once  instructed  as  to  his 
duty.     Jonas  replying  for  the  three,  tells   him   they  are 
appointed  to  be  the  interpreters  of   Heaven's  will,  able  to 
read   the   future,  and   to   discover   the  divine  one  who   has 
been  sent  to  deliver  the  people  from  their  oppressors.     The  three  ••.„,.    ,         .    „ 

•   *  An  I  fury  I   Heavens  thunder 

la  not  hurled  against  the  wicked  I  " 
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thereupon  declare  that  the  signs  of   Messiahship   are    on    his   brows,  and   that    he    is   that   same    one  who,  more  divinely 
inspired  than  was  the  maid,  Joan  of  Arc,  is  to  save  the  nation.     John  is  persuaded   to   believe  all  that  is  thus  told   him, 

finding  confirmation  in  the  visions  that  have  appeared  to  him  in  many  dreams, 
and  he  therefore  asks  the  three  to  show  him  the  path  to  glory. 

Before  accepting  his  services  the  Anabaptists  require  John 

to   renounce   all  earthly  ties,  that  he  may  better  devote  his  life 

to  the  holy  service  of  destroying  the  impious  race  of  tyrants. 

John  asks   if   he  may  not  say  farewell   to   his  mother,  but 

fthis   request   being   denied,  he   sorrowfully    approaches   the 
^rv:     •J<    1'  ■'  door   °'   ner  room  anc'  °Pening  it  a  little  way  looks  in  and 

|\  \*  sees  her  sleeping,  but  murmuring  a  prayer  for  his  safety. 

*^J  The    sight    destroys    his    resolution,    and    in    anguish    he 

declares  he  cannot  desert  his  mother.     The  three  Anabap- 
Bl.  tists  renew  their  incitements,  reminding  him  of  God's  call. 

of  his  own  fearful  wrongs,  of  the  sufferings  that  Bertha 
endures,  and  the  crown  that  awaits  his  holy  service. 
These  powerful  appeals  decide  him.  and  bidding  a  sor- 
rowful farewell  to  mother,  home,  he  departs,  leaving  some 
bloodstained  clothes  behind  that  his  mother  may  believe 
he  has  been  murdered,  thus  concluding  Act  II 

Act  III. — The   next  act  opens  in  the  camp  of  Ana- 
baptists in  a  Westphalian  forest.     The  time  is  winter,  and 
a   frozen    lake    lies    in   the   background,  beyond  which  is 
heard   the   distant  sound   of   battle,  for  Munster  is  being 
besieged   by  the   Anabaptists.     A    party  of   soldiers   enter 
from    the    right,    dragging    in    men.    women    and    children 
prisoners,  all   richly  dressed  to  indicate  their  relations  to 
the  noble  class.      Matthias  and  chorus  point  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  dancing  about  them,  rejoice  at  the  Anabaptists' 
victory,  and  gloat  over  the  prospect  of  destroying,  root  and 
branch,  all   the   hated  heads  and  offspring  of  the  privileged 
nobles.     Zacharias  returns   from    the   battle  with  a  troop  of 
followers,  and  flourishing  his  battle-axe  as  a  sign  of  victory,  he 
renders  a  spirited  pasan,  in  which  he  recounts  the  valor  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  their  conflict  with  the  vassals  of  oppressors,  whose 
.„   ,  ...  „     ,  vast  numbers  have  been  vanquished  and  trodden  under  foot.     Having  finished 

Adieu,   mother!      Adieu,   my   cottage  1  ~  " 

' '""'  "*"*' ""  yo"  """* ' "  his   song    of   exultation,   Zacharias   reports   that   the  Anabaptists   have   fought 

since  early  dawn,  and  the  fruits  of  victory  are  not  confined  to  glory  achieved,  for  the  peasants  are  hastening  hither  with 
great  stores  of  provisions  to  feed  the  hungry  warriors,  for  whom  they  entertain  patriotic  sympathy  and  hold  in  high 
appreciation.  Matthias  piously  observes  that  it  is  manna  from  heaven  to  recompense  the  holy  battalions  of  God's  army  ! 
A  merry  scene  follows  the  entrance  of  sutlers  and  purveyors  from  across  the  frozen  lake,  who  bring  many  kinds 
of  tempting  food,  which  is  exchanged  with  the  soldiers  for  trophies  of  the  battlefield.  The  girls  remove  their  skates  and 
commence  a  lively  dance,  accompanied  by  ballet  music,  while  the  hungry  men  satisfy  their  appetites,  after  which,  as  night 
is  advancing,  they  put  on  their  skates  again  and  depart  across  the  lake.  Darkness  rapidly  falls  on  the  scene,  and  the 
sentinels  being  placed,  the  tired  soldiers  seek  repose,  leaving  Zacharias  and  Matthias  alone.  The  latter  asks  his  lieutenant 
what  news  from  Munster?  to  which  reply  is  made  that  Oberthal  stoutly  refuses  to  surrender  the  castle,  and  that  action  to 
reduce  the  place  must  be  quickly  taken,  or  the  cause  of  the  Anabaptists  will  be  ruined,  for  the  Emperor  is  hurrying  with 
a  large  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Count.  Zacharias  thereupon  advises  that  three  hundred  men  be  sent  to  storm  the 
castle,  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  At  this  juncture  Jonas  and  a  party  of  soldiers  appear  at  the  door  of  Matthias'  tent, 
leading  Oberthal,  whom  they  captured  while  he  was  wandering  in  a  neighboring  wood.  His  identity,  however,  is  not 
detected  in  the  darkness,  and  to  the  better  prevent  discovery  he  offers  to  join  the  sect,  and  takes  the  oath  required,  to 
respect  the  cotters'  rights,  to  take  from  the  rich  their  gold,  and  to  put  to  death  all  barons  and  nobles.     P»ing  thus  sworn. 
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Oberthal  is  ordered  to  march  with  the  army  against  Munster,  with  purpose  declared  to  seize  and  hang  the  rascal  Count 
who  dwells  therein.  All  these  pledges  are  confirmed  by  drinking  wine  together,  but  need  yet  remains  that  the  stranger 
comrade  shall  show  his  face,  that  he  may  be  known  hereafter  as  a  faithful  soldier.  Jonas  strikes  a  light,  and  the  instant 
it  flares  up  the  three  Anabaptists  recognize  Oberthal.  and  with  fury  now  unconfined  they  promise  to  punish  him  without 
mercy,  and  appoint  a  monk  to  attend  him,  that  religious  consolation  may  not  be  denied  him  in  the  last  hour. 

John,  the  accepted  prophet,  enters,  in  a  pensive  mood,  as  Oberthal  is  being  conducted  away,  and  is  reverently 
hailed  by  Zacharias.  as  the  saviour  of  Germany.  John  expresses  an  intention  to  see  his  mother  again,  for  whose  safety 
he  is  deeply  concerned,  at  which  desire  Zacharias  affects  angered  astonishment,  and  reminds  him  that  to  seek  his  mother 
now  will  bring  upon  both  him  and  her  the  vengeance  of  Heaven!  To  prevent  John's  purpose,  Oberthal  is  led  in,  attended 
by  a  monk  and  by  soldiers,  who  inform  their  prophet  leader  that  the  prisoner's  death  has  been  ordered.  This  usurpation 
of  authority  so  incenses  John  that  he  threatens  the  three  Anabaptists  with  death  if  they  do  not  immediately  release  the 
prisoner,  and  commands  all  to  leave  his  tent  while  he  questions  Oberthal.  The  Count  being  left  with  the  man  he  has  so 
basely  wronged,  cringes  like  a  culprit  brought  to  bar  for  his  hellish  deeds,  admits  that  he  deserves  to  die  for  his  crimes, 
and  with  shame  tells  that  Bertha,  to  preserve  her  honor  from  his  lecherous  assaults,  threw  herself  into  the  river,  but 
Heaven,  in  pity,  caused  her  to  be  saved,  and  yesterday  she  was  seen  in  Munster,  whither  he  was  journeying,  to  ask  her 
pardon,  when  arrested.  At  this  recital  John  is  so  rejoiced  to  know  that  Bertha  lives,  and  has  escaped  a  monster's 
designs,  he  orders  that  Oberthal  be  spared,  and  reserved  for  Bertha  to  decide  what  his  fate  shall  be. 

In  the  succeeding  scene  we  are   introduced   to   the    camp   of   the  Anabaptists,  in  which  are  many  soldiers,  greatly 
excited  and  angered  at  the  Prophet  I  John  I.  for  sparing  the  life  of  Oberthal.     Their  distrust  of  him  increases,  and  as  each 
one   in   turn   voices    his   opinion   of  John's   treachery  to  the   cause,  they  finally  break   forth  in  a  demand  that  as  a  false 
prophet   he   shall    perish   by   the   axe,  that   is   fitting   punishment   for   traitors.     John   overhears   these    utterances  of   the 
conspirators,  and  turning  fiercely  upon  the  soldiers,  demands  to  know  who,  without  his  orders,  led  them  to  battle  ?     They 
all  point  to  Matthias  as  their  leader,  but  he,  alarmed  by  the  Prophet's  anger,  declares  that  it  was  Zacharias  who  assumed 
the  leadership      Observing  how  completely  they  appreciate  the  insubordination  of  their 
acts,  John  denounces   Matthias  and  Zacharias  as  instigators  of  sedition,  who 
have  invited  the  wrath  of  God,  and  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  answer  their 
folly   and    crimes   by   a    Heavenly   chastisement.     But    magnanimously  he 
offers  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  for  mercy,  and  for  renewal  of  the  faith  the 
traitors  have  forsworn.     At  his  order  all  the  Anabaptists  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  in  chorus  send  up  their  prayerful  petitions  for  mercy  and 
guidance.     As  the  Anabaptists  are  at  prayer,  clarions  and  trumpets 
are   heard  in  the  distance,  which  John  interprets  as  a  challenge  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  declares  that  Heaven  urges  the  faithful  to  renew 
the  battle  on  the  morrow.     Zacharias,  humbled   by  John's   reproof, 
calls  him  Great  Prophet,  Lord  of  the  Holy  Banners,  and  begs  that 
he  may  join  so  divine   a   leader   against   the    impious   foe.     Intense 
religious  enthusiasm  pervades  the  camp,  under  which  John  professes 
to  behold  a  heavenly  vision,  prefigurement  of  his  victory  and  eleva- 
tion, and  the   act   concludes   with   chants   of   a   martial   yet   pious 
character  as  the  soldiers  begin  their  march  on  Munster. 

Act  IV. — The  fourth  act  is  played   in  the   city  of   Munster, 
which   has   been  captured   by   the   revolutionary  Anabaptists.     The 
curtain  rises  upon  a  scene  of   the   city   square,  upon   the    right   of 
which  is  the   palace,  reached  by  Imposing  steps  that  are  crowded 
with  people  ascending  and  descending,  carrying  bags  of  gold.     The 
defeated    nobles    bewail     their    misfortunes,    while    the    Anabaptist 
soldiers  exult  over  their  victory  and  praise  the  Prophet.     Some  of 
the  noble  class  gather  to  themselves  and  discuss  with  tearful  regret 
the  fact  that  the  Electors  have  been  overthrown,  and  that  this  day 
the  Anabaptist  chiefs  will   proclaim  their  prophet  leader  Emperor  of 
Germany.     While    the    square    is    ringing  with  a  chorus  of  "  Long 
life  to  the  Prophet,"  a  beggar  woman  enters  and  seats  herself  on 
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the  sidewalk  curb,  where  she  is  approached  by  a  citizen  with  request  to 
know  her  troubles.  The  woman  proves  to  be  Fides,  who,  in  a 
plaintively  declamatory  aria  of  great  power,  solicits  alms: 


•Oh!   give  to  save  a  suffering  soul. 
Oh  !    give !   a  wretched  heart  console. 
Oh  !    give.  I  pray,  to  ease  my  woes, 
For  masses  for  my  son's  repose !  " 


This   appeal    induces   several    citizens   to   bestow   pittances,  after 

which  they  hurriedly  pass  out  for  fear  of  the  soldiery,  whereupon 

Bertha,  in  the  disguise   of  a   pilgrim,  enters;   she  is  immediately 

recognized  by  Fides,  and  the  two  affectionately  embrace.     Bertha 

at  once  describes  the  misadventure  that  has  brought  her  to  this 

place,    in    which    she    relates    how,    to    escape    the    lecherous 

Oberthal,  she   sought   death   in  the  river,  but  was  rescued   by  a 

fisherman,  and  then  she   fled   to   tvlunster  to  seek  the  protection 

of  her  grandfather,  an  old  soldier,  who  is  a  guard  at  the  palace. 

Passionately,  Bertha  pleads  to  be  led  to  John  and  is  transported 

by  the   hope  of  speedily  seeing   him,  but   Fides,  trembling  with 

grief,  is  compelled  to  destroy  her  happy  anticipations  by  informing 

the  poor  girl  that  John  is  dead,  murdered  by  the  Prophet ' 

Unconscious  that   her  son   has   been   hailed  as  the  chosen 

one    of   God   to   lead   the    Anabaptists,   Fides   wonders   who   this 

loudly-proclaimed    Prophet    may    be.    to    which    Bertha,    equally 

ignorant   of   his   identity,  furiously  replies   that   he   is  the   monster 

tyrant   who   is  drenching  all   Cermany    with   blood !    and    forthwith 

conceives   a  purpose  to   secretly  enter  the    palace   and   by   God's 

help   to   kill    him.     Fides   is   too  weak  to  offer   assistance  in  this 

design   for  vengeance,  but   gives   her  prayers,  and  calling  to  the 

Holy  Virgin  for  hope  and  comfort,  the  two  pass  out. 

The  scene  next  changes  to  the  Cathedral   of   Munster,  where 

the  coronation   is   to   take    place.     Guards   of   the    Prophet   are   on 

duty    when    a    great    procession    marches    in,    headed    by    Electors 

bearing   the    crown,    sceptre,    and   other   coronal   paraphernalia.     John 

next  appears,  bareheaded,  robed  in  white,  and  proceeds  towards  the  high 

'2117S"^'u7[rm7"~"''''""'°'""'°a°''"'']  a"ar,   passing   Fides,   who   is   kneeling   in    prayer,  and   unmindful    of   all    the 

pageantry  attending  the  royal  ceremony.  During  this  pompous  coronation 
march  there  is  an  accompaniment  of  clanging  bells,  solemn  chants,  organ  peals,  and  choral  rhythms  of  the  most  impressive 
character,  furnishing  a  splendid  and  intensely  dramatic  prelude  to  the  scene  which  is  to  follow.  Suddenly,  when  the  clarions 
and  trumpets  announce  the  coronation,  Fides  raises  her  head  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  Prophet, 
that  he  may  be  cursed  on  earth  and  damned  in  the  world  to  come,  and  then  in  a  powerful  aria  of  imprecation,  she  invokes 
the  gods  to  make  of    Bertha  a  second  Judith,  by  whose  hand  the  base  impostor  king  may  meet  a  bloody  death 

The  organ  rolls  out  a  deep  diapason,  and  a  group  of  choristers  enter,  followed  by  the  populace,  who  acclaim  the 
Prophet  King,  the  son  of  Heaven,  a  Messiah  sent  to  redeem  the  land  from  oppressors.  John  now  appears,  robed  in  royal 
regalia,  and  immediately  behind  him  come  Jonas,  Matthias  and  Zacharias.  before  whom  the  people  prostrate  themselves 
in  adoration.  John  ascends  the  royal  dais  with  a  majestic  demeanor,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  the  crown,  repeats  the 
words:  "I  am  the  elect — the  elect  of  Heaven!"  Fides  has  risen  and  stands  for  a  few  moments  intensely  contemplating 
John,  until  convinced  that  she  is  not  deceived  in  her  first  recognition,  rushes  forward  and  exclaims,  "  My  son !  "  The 
people  are  appalled  by  this  insult  to  their  Prophet  King,  and  express  astonishment  that  she  is  not  immediately  dealt 
with  for  her  audacity  and  sacrilege,  John,  moved  by  his  love,  is  about  to  embrace  his  mother,  when  he  is  admonished 
by  Matthias  that  recognition  by  word  or  act  will  be  a  mortal  offence,  to  be  punished  by  her  death.  Thus  terrified,  John 
masters  his  emotions  and  imperiously  demands  to  know,  "Who  is  this  woman?"     To  which  Fides,  wrung  by  this,  to  her. 
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cruel  repudiation,  answers  that  she  is  the  poor  woman  who  nourished  him,  watched  over  him  with  true  maternal  solicitude, 
rejoiced  in  his  successes,  wept  for  his  misfortunes,  loved  him  as  a  fond  mother  dotes  upon  her  darling  child,  guided 
his  youthful  steps  in  honor,  and  sorrowfully  she  reproaches  him  for  his  ingratitude  and  shameful  disrespect. 

The  people  are  astounded  by  the  vehemence  of  Fides'  protestations  and  wonder  what  mystery  is  this,  which  makes 
them  half  believe  that  John  is  more  mortal  than  he  has  been  represented.  The  three  Anabaptists,  perceiving  the  effect 
of  her  declarations,  counteract  it  by  pronouncing  Fides  to  be  a  lying  and  deceitful  wretch,  whom  the  Son  of  God  will 
not  fail  to  punish  as  she  deserves,  John  reinforces  this  harsh  threat  by  assuring  the  people  he  cannot  understand  why 
this  woman  claims  him  as  her  son,  or  what  her  desire  may  be.  Fides  replies,  that  as  a  wretched  mother  she  wishes  most 
to  forgive  an  ungrateful  son.  whom  she  had  hoped  to  take  to  her  heart  as  she  has  often  done  before.  The  Anabaptists 
pronounce  her  to  be  a  blasphemer,  and  demand  that  the  Prophet  King  shall  atone  her  sinful  words  and  guilty  fancy 
with  sentence  of  dire  punishment.  So  declaring,  the  three  Anabaptists  threaten  her  with  their  daggers,  but  John  interferes 
to  prevent  her  murder  by  asserting  that  the  poor  woman  is  evidently  mad  and  that  only  a  miracle  can  restore  her 
reason.  So  saying,  he  commands  Fides  to  kneel,  and  supplicating  Heaven  to  inspire  him  with  a  holy  judgment,  addresses 
her:  "A  son  thou  didst  love;  dispel  every  fear,  and  look  upon  me,  and  as  thou  seest  the  popular  sword  flourished  to 
destroy,  say  if  I  am  that  son!"  She  fails  as  yet  to  understand  that  his  own  life  is  at  stake  in  the  answer,  and  exclaims. 
"  0  my  son !  "  At  this  the  people  brandish  their  weapons  more  menacingly,  and  John  turns  to  the  Anabaptists  begging 
if  he  has  deceived  the  people  they  will  kill  him  as  an  impostor,  and  exposes  his  breast  to  their  swords.  Perceiving  now 
the  cause  of  his  repudiation,  Fides  declares  to  the  people  that  her  darkened  eyes  have  failed  her,  for  seeing  now  more 
clearly,  she  knows  he  is  not  her  son !  This  denial  of  her  previous  asseveration  convinces  the  populace  that  John  is 
indeed  the  Messiah,  who  performs  miracles  by  the  great  power  of  his  voice.  John  gives  secret  orders  to  an  officer  and 
goes  off;  at  the  same  instant  Fides  recognizes  Bertha,  who  has  come  in  to  kill  the  Prophet,  and  to  save  her  from 
committing  the  deed,  leads  her  away.     This  intensely  dramatic  scene  concludes  the  fourth  act. 

Act  V. — The   final   act   begins  with   a   scene    that  represents  a  vaulted  cavern  in  the  palace  at  Munster,  in  which 
Matthias.  Jonas  and  Zacharias  appear  in  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  up  John  to 
the   army   of  the   Emperor   of  Germany,  that   they   may   thereby   purchase 
immunity  for  themselves.     Zacharias   asks   how   they  may  escape  when 
the    Emperor  reduces  the  place   and   makes  the  Anabaptists  captives  ? 
which  question  Jonas  answers  by  producing  a  paper  from  the   King 
promising   safe   conduct   out   of   the  country,  together  with  all  their 
treasure,   if   they    will    deliver    up    the    Prophet.     This    promise    the 
three  eagerly  accept,  and  then  pass  out  by  the  door  on  the  right. 

In  the  succeeding  scene  Fides  appears  in  a  narrow  prison 
cell,  to  which  she  has  been  consigned  by  her  son's  orders,  upon 
demand  of  the  Anabaptists.  She  is  distracted  by  conflicting 
emotions,  one  moment  imprecating  John  as  an  ungrateful  son,  and 
the  next  beseeching  Heaven  to  pity  his  unfaithfulness,  and  offering 
her  life  as  a  sacrifice  if  thereby  his  own  may  be  preserved.  In  a 
little  while  an  officer  enters  to  announce  to  Fides  the  visit  of  the 
Prophet  King,  which  news  she  receives  with  joyful  manifestations, 
and  gives  expression  to  her  transports  in  a  passionate  aria: 

•'  Immortal  grace,  oh  !    conq'ring  come. 
His  guilty  conscience  to  reprove."  etc 

John  enters  the  prison,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  with  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  at  a  sign  the  officer  withdraws.  He  greets  his 
mother  affectionately,  but  instead  of  returning  his  embrace,  she 
commands  him  to  fall  upon  his  knees,  before  God,  and  prove  to 
her  that  he  is  prophet  and  son  of  Heaven !  Obediently  he  prostrates 
himself  and  entreats  her  to  pardon  a  misguided  son.  To  this  she 
sternly  replies,  "  My  son !  I  no  longer  have  one !  The  child  for 
whom  I  lament — he  was  pure,  innocent,  and  so  devoted  that  hell 
nor  heaven  could  make  him  deny  his  mother!"    John  acknowledges 


Now  God  alone  looks  c 
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his  shame  and  remorse,  and  pleads  for  the  mercy  of  a  mother's  grace,  but  to  his  entreaties  she  answers  with  condemnation 
of  his  dastard  deeds,  his  hands  reeking  with  human  blood,  and  his  heart  stained  by  a  devil's  passion.  These  reprovings, 
which  he  realizes  are  just,  fill  him  with  remorse,  and  in  a  powerful  aria  he  describes  the  horror  he  feels  for  his 
misdeeds,  but  tries  to  justify  his  actions  by  a  desire  to  avenge  Bertha,  and  to  punish  the  tyrants  who  have  so  long  and 
grievously  outraged  the  people.  Fides  declares  that  his  guilt  far  transcends  that  of  the  oppressors,  for  no  other  has 
dared  to  challenge  the  wrath  of  God,  thus  adding  the  greatest  sacrilege  to  his  lesser  crimes ;  but  if  he  be  sincerely 
penitent  and  truly  desires  a  mother's  love,  she  exhorts  him  to  prove  his  integrity  of  purpose  by  renouncing  at  once 
the  power  that  made  him  king ;    to  abjure  the  claims  of  his  unholy  pretensions  and  confess  the  glory  of  God. 

The  demands  of  his  mother  seem  hard  for  John  to  comply  with,  since  to  his  selfish  perception  such  renunciation 
means  the  relinquishment  of  the  greatest  earthly  preferments,  and  a  desertion  of  the  comrades  who  exalted  him,  and 
who  will  call  him  coward  and  hypocrite.  Fides  is  inexorable  in  her  insistence,  but  consoles  him  for  loss  of  power  by 
assurance  that  true  remorse  can  calm  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  that  through  a  mother's  prayer  a  repentant  son  will 
find  mercy.  The  counsel  which  she  gives  strikes  deep  into  John's  heart,  making  him  conscious  of  his  iniquity,  and 
promising  to  be  directed  by  her  advisings,  he  beseeches  his  mother's  blessing,  which  she  joyfully  bestows. 

The  interview  between  John  and  his  mother,  which  has  brought  reconciliation  and  a  heavenly  peace,  is  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  an  officer,  who  rushes  in  to  apprise  the  Prophet  that  he  has  been  betrayed  and  that  the  foe  is 
upon  them.  Commanded  to  calm  himself  and  explain,  the  intensely  excited  officer  imparts  the  information  that  a  scheme 
to  sacrifice  the  Prophet  was  conceived  even  during  the  coronation  feast,  since  which  it   has   been  discovered  that  a  mad 

woman   has   planned   to   set   the  palace  on  fire  that  all  may  perish  in 
the  flames.     The  next  moment  soldiers  descend  the  stairs 
vith    Bertha,    whom    they    bring    before    John,    as    the 
culprit  seized  in  the  very  act  of  applying  the  incendiary 
torch,  and  they  entreat  him  to  immediately  order  her 
execution.    Bertha  no  sooner  looks  upon  the  Prophet 
than,    with    horrified    astonishment,    she    recognizes 
him,   even    though    he    is    robed   and    crowned   as 
tmperor,    as   John,    her   erstwhile    lover;    but    her 
soul    revolts   at   the   crimes   laid  to  his  charge,  and 
recoiling,  she  exclaims.    "Begone!   thy  guilty  hand 
dare    not    to    fix    on    me ;    the    axe    has    been    thy 
sceptre !      Thy    laws    were    misdeeds !      The    blood 
which    thou     hast    shed    separates     us     forever ! " 
Fides   beseeches  John   to   fly   from   this   place   at 
once,  but  his  situation  is  so  despairing  he  invites 
a  doom  that  will  end   the   torment   that   reigns   in 
his    heart.      Conscience-stricken    for    his    crimes, 
feeling  that  the  hand  of  an  avenging  God  is  upon 
him,  that   Bertha  despises   him   and   prays   for   his 
punishment,    he    longs    for    death.      Fides,    with    a 
mother's    love,    reconciled    by    his    penitence,    sup- 
plicates  Bertha  to   show  mercy  to  her   remorseful 
son,  but  mercy  has   been   driven   from    her   heart 
by  the  murderous  slaughter  which  John  has  insti- 
gated,   and    when    he    approaches    her   to    implore 
forgiveness,    she   repels   him  furiously,   and  drawing 
a  dagger  she  despairingly  utters:  "Yes,  I  loved  thee 
once,    thee    whom    I    now   curse!      Perhaps    1    love 
thee  still,  and  this  shall  be  my  recompense  !  "     With 
these  words  spoken,  she  strikes  the  weapon  into  her 
breast   and   falls  dead   in  the  arms  of    Fides!     The 
death  of   Bertha,  who   has    been  a  sacrifice  to  his 
worldly  ambitions,  arouses  the  most  uncontrollable 


Thou,  tyrant,  shall  perish  with  mo  ' 

Welcome,  sacred  liamo  !     To  yon  celestial  sphere 
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fury  in  John,  and  calling  upon  God  to  save  his  mother,  he  makes  a  vow  to  destroy  the  impostors  who  seduced  him  from 
home,  mother,  sweetheart,  and  peaceful  content,  by  the  allurements  of  a  throne.  His  revenge,  he  swears,  shall  fall  upon 
them ;  but  realizing  his  own  unworthiness  to  live,  he  resolves  upon  a  plan  whereby  while  bringing  destruction  upon  the 
Anabaptist  leaders,  he  will  also  perish  with  them,  and  therefore  he  instructs  his  officers:  "When  you  see  our  foes  come 
hither,  close  fast  those  gates  upon  this  gulf,  from  which  the  sulphurous  flame  will  soon  arise  to  destroy  all !  From  this 
accursed  place  you  shall  escape  alone,  my  trusty  friends,  but  I  shall  find  my  peace  by  dying  with  my  enemies." 

Having  conceived  his  desperate  purpose  John  invites  the  Anabaptists  to  the  banqueting  hall,  where  a  revelry  of 
good  cheer  is  begun  by  a  bacchanalian  song  which  he  sings  with  gusto,  with  choral  refrain  : 

■■  Quaff,  quaff,  in  joyous  measure! 
Breathe,  breathe,  delirious  pleasure, 
Hail.  hail,  the  reign  of  pleasure. 
Drink,  drink  to  nectar's  slave  ! 
Hail.  hail,  this  feast  celestial ' 
Pledge  triumphantly  the  brave- 
Comrades  worthy  of  the   Prophet. 
Sweet  recompense  you'll  soon  receive. 
All  hall,  all  hail,  all  hail,  all  hail! 

As  John  finishes  his  song,  doors  open  from  the  right  and  left,  admitting  to  the  hall  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  Electoi 
of  Westphalia,  and  principal  officers  and  nobles  of  the  empire.  After  these  come  the  Anabaptists  who  have  betrayed  the 
Prophet,  headed  by  Zacharias,  who  insolently  cry,  "Death  to  the  tyrant  king!"  John  again  gives  orders  to  close  the 
gates,  that  they  may  prove  portals  to  the  tombs  of  those  herein;  but  this  command  the  Anabaptists  disregard,  and  rejoice 
that  the  Prophet  has  been  given  into  their  hands.  Oberthal  now  steps  forward,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  John, 
imperiously  declares  him  a  prisoner,  as  the  leader  of  a  murderous  sedition  which  will  speedily  find  a  terrible  and 
exemplary  punishment.  But  exultantly  John,  in  turn,  announces  that  all  are  captives  to  a  just  fate,  at  which  moment 
an  awful  explosion  takes  place,  followed  by  falling  walls  and  spreading  flames,  that  cut  off  retreat.  Triumphantly,  John 
exclaims:  "Tyrant,  and  traitors  all,  shalt  perish  with  me.  1  am  the  instrument  as  well  as  the  object  of  Heaven's 
vengeance,  that  a  deserving  doom  may  atone  our  guilt."  As  he  is  speaking,  a  woman  with  disheveled  hair  rushes  through 
the  flames,  into  John's  arms,  whom  he  quickly  recognizes  as  his  mother,  who  has  sought  fire  and  falling  walls  that  she 
may  die  with  him.  He  embraces  her  tenderly,  and  she  bestows  her  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  Clasped  in  each  other's 
arms  they  welcome  the  sacred  flames  that  will  bear  their  souls  upward  to  the  celestial  sphere  where  peace  and  joy  may 
be  found  to  compensate  for  the  strifes  and  sufferings  of  life,  which  touching  scene  completes  the  opera. 
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(lucretia  borcia.) 
Music  by  Donizetti. Words  by  Romani. 


UCRETIA  BORGIA  is  probably  the  greatest  of  Donizetti's  several  beautiful  operas,  notwithstanding  it  is 
sung  less  often  than  "  Lucia."  The  subject  which  he  has  so  admirably  used,  with  the  help  of  an  able 
librettist,  is  borrowed  from  Victor  Hugo's  sublime  tragedy  of  the  same  name,  and  the  story  of  the 
novelist  is  followed  as  closely  as  lyric  treatment  will  permit.  Indeed,  such  free  use  was  made  of  the 
original  text  that  when  the  opera  was  produced  in  Paris,  in  1840,  Hugo  secured  an  injunction 
against  its  further  representation,  upon  the  grounds  of  copyright  infringement.  The  libretto  was  thereupon 
hastily  rewritten,  the  characters  considerably  changed,  and  a  new  title  adopted,  but  subsequently,  Hugo 
was  pacified  by  a  satisfactory  payment,  and  Romani's  text  was  used,  as  it  continues  to  be.  "  Lucretia 
Borgia"  was  first  produced  in  1834,  at  the  La  Scala,  Milan,  where  it  had  a  long  and  successful  run,  but  not 
until  1843  was  the  opera  sung  in  English,  in  London,  on  which  occasion  it  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  story  of  "  Lucretia  Borgia  "  may  be  found  in  history,  and  is  briefly  told  in  all  encyclo- 
pedias, so  its  recapitulation  is  not  necessary  here,  save  to  remind  the  reader  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Rodrigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VI,  and  the  sister  of  Cassar  Borgia,  that 
one  time  remarkably  successful  Roman  ruler,  who  after  meeting  with  many  misadventures  was 
finally  slain  before  Viana.  1507.  Lucretia  is  charged  with  being  at  once  a  human  vampire  and 
succubus,  but  to  speak  the  truth  she  was  pious,  prudent,  highly  educated,  and  a  patron  of  learning. 
The  story  which  Hugo  tells  imputes  to  her  the  most  atrocious  crimes  and  disreputable  conduct, 
among  other  things  representing  that  she  was  mother  of  an  illegitimate  son  named  Gennaro.  To  conceal  his 
birth.  Lucretia  is  said  to  have  left  him,  an  infant,  with  a  fisherman,  who  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  gave  him 
such  advantages  as  his  slender  means  afforded.  Gennaro  developed  into  a  sturdy  young  man  with  an  impetuous 
temperament,  which  led  him  to  take  service  with  the  Venetian  army,  where,  through  the  performance  of  many  valorous 
deeds,  he  rose  to  eminent  rank.     It  is  at  this  point  of  the  story  that  the  action  of  the  opera  begins,  and  is  followed  thus: 

Lucretia  Borgia,  who  at  the  time  is  wife  of  the  Duke  Alfonso  d'Este,  is  about  to  start  to  Venice  upon  a  secret 
mission,  and  coincidently  an  embassy  from  her  husband's  court  is  ready  to  proceed  upon  a  similar  purpose  to  Ferrara. 
Among  the  young  cavaliers  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  attached  to  d'Este's  embassy,  are  Gennaro,  and  Maffio 
Orsini,  who  are  inseparable  friends,  attached  to  one  another  by  an  oath  to  share  each  other's  fortune,  and  a  pledge  to 
hate  the  Borgias.  The  two  friends  often  discuss  the  crimes  reputed  to  Lucretia,  neither  suspecting  that  she  is  mother  to 
Gennaro,  nor  has  she  any  information  of 
her  son  since  the  day  he  was  left  an 
infant  with  the  fisherman.  An  hour  before 
the  embassy  is  about  to  depart  Gennaro, 
drowsy  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  falls 
asleep  on  the  terrace.  While  he  is  thus 
reposing,  Lucretia  comes  upon  him,  and 
is  so  attracted  by  his  comely  appearance-, 
that  she  pauses,  with  womanly  curiosity, 
to  contemplate  his  person,  and  to  wonder 
who  he  may  be.  While  she  is  admiring 
the  handsome  captain,  Gennaro  awakens, 
and  seeing  Lucretia  betraying  an  interest 
in  him  he  addresses  her  after  the  manner 
of  gallants  of  the  time,  and  the  two  at 
once  engage   in   earnest   conversation  that 
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leads  quickly  to  mutual  infatuation.  Asked  by  Lucretia  to  relate  to  her  something  of  his  adventurous  life,  Gennaro  tells 
of  his  unknown  parentage,  and  longings  to  discover  his  mother.  Having  spoken  freely  of  his  own  life,  Gennaro  in  turn 
requests  that  she  reveal  her  name  and  inform  him  whence  she  comes,  but  she  modestly  refuses,  giving  many  excuses; 
and  while  the  two  are  thus  conversing,  Orslnl  and  four  companions  come  upon  the  scene,  who  immediately  recognizing 
Lucretia,  denounce  her  to  Gennaro  as  the  crime-laden  woman  he  has  been  taught  to  despise. 

In  the  next  scene,  the  Embassy,  to  which  Gennaro  is  an  attache',  has  arrived  at  Ferrara,  and  as  they  stroll  about 
the  city,  he  comes  to  the  Ducal  Palace  of  the  Borgias.  So  stung  is  he  by  the  disgrace  he  feels  for  having  indulged  in 
an  amorous  interview  with  the  Duchess  (Lucretia).  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  he  defaces  the  ducal  arms  above  the  palace 
entrance,  for  which  iconoclasm  he  is  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Duke,  Lucretia's  husband,  for  punishment.  By  a 
strange  chance  it  happens  that  the  Duke  is  cognizant  of  the  secret  attachment  that  Lucretia  formed  for  the  young  captain, 
and  his  jealousy  aroused,  he  has  placed  a  watch  upon  her  actions.  Lucretia  does  not 
know  who  destroyed  the  royal  insignia,  and  is  so  indignant  at  the  act  of  vandalism  that 
she  extorts  an  oath  from  the  Duke  to  punish  with  death  the  culprit  when  he 
is  found.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  sit  in  judgment  when  the  offender 
is  brought  in,  and  as  he  enters,  Lucretia  discovers,  to  her  horror,  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  young  soldier  in  whom  she  took  such  a  vivid 
interest  that  love  for  him  was  excited.  The  now  wretched 
woman  beseeches  the  Duke  to  disregard  her  merciless 
request,  made  in  the  heat  of  an  insane  anger, 
and  to  show  compassion,  but  the  Duke 
is  inexorable,  and  in  a  jealous  rage  he 
accuses  her  of  being  Gennaro's 
wicked  paramour.  Death  he  pro- 
nounces upon  the  offender,  but  to"' 
Lucretia  he  permits  the  dread  alter- 
native of  seeing  Gennaro  perish  by 
the  executioner's  sword,  or  administering  to  him 
by  her  own  hand  a  draught  of  the  deadly  Borgia 
wine,  such  as  she  has  secretly  given  to  so  many 
of  her  victims,  and  which  has  made  her  name  dreaded 

Lucretia  is  driven  to  despair   by  the  cruel  order  of   her 
husband,  but  as  his  commands  must  be  obeyed,  she  accepts  the 
poor  alternative  of  presenting  the  poison  cup.     Gennaro  has  been 
kept  in  a  side  room   during  this  tragic  proceeding,  but  he   is  now 
brought  forth  and   reintroduced   under  the  pretence  of  acquittal  and 
friendship,  and  the  wine  is  prepared  and  offered  to  him  as  a  friendly 
drink  with  the  Duke.     The  moment  the  cup  is  drained,  the  Duke  retires 
from  the  room,  congratulating  himself   upon  the  accomplishment  of  his  design  to 
lead  his  wife  and  her  paramour  into  a  fatal  snare.     Lucretia  is  overwhelmed   by 
her   despair,    but    suddenly    remembers   that   she   possesses    an    antidote,  which    she 
quickly  produces,  and  forcing  Gennaro  to  swallow  it,  she  then   shows  him  a  means  of  »„  „  ,„,  Bor8„, 

escape  from  the  Palace,  and  entreats  him  to  flee  without  delay  from  the  Duke's  anger. 

Gennaro,  restored  to  health,  hastens  to  quit  the  city,  but  when  upon  the  point  of  departing,  he  meets  Orsini,  who 
Dersuades  him  to  forego  his  resolution  for  a  day  to  attend  a  fete  to  be  given  that  evening  by  the  Princess  Negroni. 
During  the  festivities  a  quarrel  takes  place  between  Orsini  and  Gubetta,  a  Spaniard,  who  belongs  to  Lucretia's  retinue. 
Knives  are  drawn,  and  great  excitement  ensues,  but  order  is  presently  restored,  and  the  hilarity  resumed.  Suddenly,  the 
lights  begin  to  pale,  and  a  moment  later  a  procession  of  Capuchin  Monks,  dismal  and  dolorous,  appear,  as  attendants  to 
Lucretia.  As  she  appears  within  the  door  of  the  banquet  room,  she  declares  she  has  come  to  repay  the  Insult  that  Orsini 
and  his  companions  gave  her ;  that  "  for  their  ball  in  Venice  she  has  returned  them  a  supper  in  Ferrara,  for  all  are 
poisoned!"  The  Monks  now  draw  aside,  and  five  coffins  are  shown,  for  the  bodies  of  Orsini  and  his  four  companions. 
To  the  amazement  of  Lucretia,  Gennaro.  whom  she  had  supposed  was  gone  to  Venice,  steps  forth  and  asks  that  a  sixth 
be  provided,  for  he  too  has  partaken  of  the  wine.     All   now  go  out  save  Gennaro  and  Lucretia,  and  she  implores  him  to 
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receive  from  her  hands  the  antidote  that  will  save  his  life.  He  takes  the  saving  cup,  but  finding  that  he  cannot  divide 
Its  contents  with  his  friends,  he  manfully  determines  to  share  their  fate,  but  first  bids  her  prepare  for  death  at  his  own 
hands.  Lucretia.  horror-stricken  and  remorsef'il.  warns  him  that  he  is  about  to  commit  an  awful  crime,  for  that  he  also 
is  a — Borgia!  The  poison  has  already  begun  its  deadly  work,  and  Gennaro,  with  feeble  breath,  exhorts  her  to  disclose 
the  secret  which  her  words  imply.  To  his  entreaty.  Lucretia  tells  him  that  he  is  her — son !  This  revelation  breaks  the 
thread  of  his  life,  and  Gennaro  expires  in  his  mother's  arms.  At  this  moment  the  Duke  appears  looking  for  his  victims, 
but  he  finds  only  his  anguished  wife,  who.  after  disclosing  her  secret,  falls  dead  upon  the  body  of  her  son. 

Prologue. — The  opening  scene  is  a  beautiful  one,  representing  the  terrace  of  the  Grimani  Palace  in  Venice,  during 
a  night  festival.  At  the  back  a  glimpse  of  the  Grand  Canal  is  had.  with  graceful  gondolas  gliding  over  its  surface,  and 
beyond  lies  the  city  bathed  in  glorious  moonlight.  Several  persons  enter  and  sing  the  praise  of  Venice,  birthplace  and 
home  of  pleasure.  Gubetta  observes  that  splendid  as  the  palace  of  Grimani  appears,  more  gorgeous  is  the  Court  of  Don 
Alfonso,  the  brave  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Duchess,  Lucretia  Borgia.  Orsini  reproaches  Gubetta  for  daring  to  speak 
the  name  of  this  most  infamous  of  criminals  In  the  presence  of  this  company,  a  sentiment  which  his  four  companions 
heartily  endorse.  Orsini,  to  illustrate  the  courage  of  Gennaro,  proceeds  to  tell  a  tale,  but  Gennaro,  having  heard  it  often 
spoken,  has  no  patience  to  listen  to  its  repetition,  and  wrapping  his  mantle  about  him  says  he  will  sleep  until  the  story 
Is  ended  Orsini  now  relates  to  the  four  others  that  on  the  blood-red  field  of  Rimini  he  was  wounded  nigh  to  death,  and 
lay  smothering  in  his  gore,  while  the  trampling  hoofs  of  a  thousand  cavalry  bore  swiftly  down  upon  him,  sweeping  the 
embattled  plain  like  a  destroying  besom.  Even  there  when  danger  breathed  its  horrent  flames,  Gennaro,  though  till  then 
a  stranger,  rushed  forth  and  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death  bore  him  to  a  convent  near  by  and  nursed  him  back  to  health, 
nor  asked  other  reward  for  his  daring  service  than  that  of  friendship.  For  this  noble  deed 
there  is  no  prize  that  can  requite,  but  a  pledge  he  gave  and  swore  they  together 
thenceforth  to  share  each  other's  fate.  Orsini  also  tells  that  while  they  were 
exchanging  vows,  a  gigantic  phantom,  shrouded  in  black,  uprose  before  them  and 
with  forceful  voice  warned  them  against  the  Borgia,  whose  dwelling  place 
and  odious  presence  alike  breed  destruction  and  ruin.  This  recital  serves 
to  impress  more  deeply  upon  Orsini's  companions  the  duty  of  despising 
Lucretia  Borgia,  and  of  opposing  her  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
After  this  prelude  to  the  dramatic  action  that  is  to  follow,  Orsini 
and  his  four  companions  quietly  steal  away,  leaving  Gennaro  soundly 
sleeping  on  the  terrace,  wrapped  in  his  martial  cloak. 

In  the   succeeding  scene  a  gondola  glides   by    to  a   landing, 
and   from    it    steps    a  masked    lady,  who    proves    to    be    Lucretia 
Borgia   attended   by    Gubetta.  a   Spaniard    in   her    service.      She 
quickly  perceives  the  sleeping  captain,  Gennaro,  and  commanding 
Gubetta   to  retire,  she  advances  cautiously  and  gazing  with  pleas- 
urable  interest   upon    the    stranger,  sings   a   brilliant   aria.    "  Holy 
beauty,  child  of   nature,"  etc.     Her   admiration    so    increases    that 
she  removes  her  mask  and  draws  still  nearer  the  sleeping  soldier: 

■•To  cull  but  a  kiss  the  daintiest. 
Laden  with  holy  affection 
Yielding  htm  more  protection 
Reposing  on  my  heart" 

The  Duke  Alfonso,  her  husband,  has  become  possessed  of  a 

jealousy,  and  following   upon   her   track,  with    a   companion,  they 

come  upon  Lucretia  as   she  removes   her  mask   to   kiss  Gennaro  s 

hand,  but  wisely  keep  themselves  concealed  from  her  view  to  better 

discover  the  issue  of  this  new  infatuation  of  the  fickle  Duchess.     The 

affectionate  demonstrations  of  Lucretia  arouse  Gennaro,  who  seizes  her 

hand  and  detains  her  to  express  much  gallant  sentiment  in  praise  of  her 

charms,  and  soon  vows  his   love.     She  presses  for  a   proof   of    his  sincerity, 

and  he  declares  that  no  love  has   he  ever  known   before   except   for   his   mother. 

whose  face,  alas,  through  evil  fortune,  he  nas  never  been  permitted  to  behoW      Her 
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curiosity  excited,  she  entreats  him  to  tell  of  his  adventures,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  has  never  known  his 
mother?  It  is  a  strange  tale,  and  no  less  mournful,  he  replies,  and  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  story  of  his  life  in  an 
exquisite  romanza.  the  wondrous  beauty  of  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  charming  airs  in  Italian  opera: 

•'  Deemed  o(  a  fisher's  lowly  race. 
Where  the  wide  beach  and  wild-wood 
Echoing  smiles  from  Naples'  sun. 
Witnessed  my  humble  childhood. 
One  day  there  sought  me  an  unknown   Knight. 
Breaking  the  spell  that  charmed  me. 
Who  having  horsed  and  well  armed  me, 
A  writing  then  bade  me  scan  - 
Penned  by  a  mother,  ah  !  misery — 
Each  word  the  scroll  was  bearing. 
Told  how  a  wretch  seduced  a  breast 
For  me.  its  child  sore  (earing. 
Hushed  in  my  heart,  I  guard  her  will." 

Lucretia  is  enthralled   by  Gennaro's   melancholy  story,  and    asks   him  if   he  still  retains   the    letter  that  proves  his 
unhappy  lot  ?     Appreciating   her   sympathy,  and   pleased   by    her  manner,  Gennaro   draws   it  forth  from   a    place    near  his 
heart,  and  permits  her  to  read  it.     By  this  evidence  she  discovers  that  the  handsome  captain  is  no 
other  than  her  illegitimate  son,  who  was  left  an  infant  with  a  fisherman  to  conceal 
her  disgrace.     She  exhorts  him  to  ever  adore  his  mother,  and  to  pray  every 
day  that  she  may  welcome  him   back  again,  to   which   he  declares    his 
purpose   never  to  rest  until   he   finds   her.     While   the   two   are  thus 
conversing,  several    persons,  in   masks,  approach   from    different 
parts  of  the  stage.     Among  these  are  Orsini,  and  his  companions, 
who   drawing    near    recognize  Lucretia  as    she    is   trying    to 
release  herself  from  Gennaro,  who  detains  her  to   learn   her 
name.     Lucretia    covers  her   face    with    her  mask,  from    the 
angered  gaze  ol  Orsini,  but  he  exposes  her,  regardless  of  the 
threats  of  Gennaro,  and  in  a  concerted  number,  of  intensely 
dramatic  power,  reveals  that  she  poisoned  his  brother ;  that 
she  stabbed  his  aunt  to  possess  herself  of  his  birthright ; 
that  she    lured  Appiano's   young  nephew  to  a   fatal  ban- 
quet, and   to   Gennaro  he    exclaims,  "  Since   our   names 
are    familiar   to   you,    know   then   that   this   wanton,    this 
incestuous  night-loving  betrayer,    is — '  Lucretia    Borgia  ! '  " 
A  cry  of  horror  escapes  from   her  lips   at   this   exposure    of 
her  crimes,  and  she   falls  fainting,  which   intensely   dramatic 
scene  furnishes  conclusion  for  the  prologue  to  the  first  act. 

Act  I. — When  the  curtain  rises  again    there  is  shown 
a  public  square  in  Ferrara,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  palace 
with  a    marble   escutcheon   over  the  main  entrance   on   which   the^ 
name  "Borgia"   appears.     The  time   is  night,   and  on  the  right  is   a 
small  house,  through  the  windows  of  which  lights  are  seen.     The  Duke 
and   Rustighello  enter,  covered   with   long  mantles,  and   pausing  before  the 
house    the  Duke  asks   his  companion  if   he  has  followed  the  footsteps  of   the 
villain   near  to   the    Ducal    Palace,  whither   Lucretia   invited  him?     Rustighello, 
proud  of    his    spying  and    detective  abilities,  answers   in  a   spirit   manifesting  his 
satisfaction,  that   he    has   traced    him   to  Gubetta's   house,  where    night  after   night 
Gennaro  is  entertained   by  his   comrades  with   much   wine-drinking  and   revelry,  often 

continuing  until  the  dawn.  The  house  to  which  Gennaro  has  been  tracked  is  opposite,  and  making  sure  that  he  is  now 
within,  the  Duke  threatens  that  this  night  shall  be  the  last  the  paramour  will  spend  in  .drinking  bouts  with  his  vile 
companions,  and  in  a  passionate  aria  vows  his  vengeance:  "Haste  then  to  glut  a  vengeance,"  etc.  The  Duke  hears  the 
sound  of   voices   drawing   nearer,  the   lights   are   extinguished,  and    he    retires  with   Rustighello  to   await  events.     In   the 
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succeeding  scene,  Gennaro,  Orsini  and  four  friends  appear,  all  in  a  convivial  mood  except  Gennaro,  whose  dejection  is 
marked.  They  try  to  revive  his  spirits  by  telling  him  of  a  banquet  to  be  given  this  night  by  the  Princess  Negroni,  to 
which  they  have  been  invited  and  urge  him  to  join  them,  but  he  refuses,  and  so  nurses  his  grief,  with  sighs  and 
misgivings,  that  Liverotto  makes  bold  to  charge  that  he  is  in  love  with  the  Borgia.  This  accusation  rouses  Gennaro  to 
great  anger,  and  declaring  that  no  man  on  earth  abhors  the  female  fiend  more  than  he,  admonishes  his  companions  that 
they  must  answer  him  with  their  swords  if  her  name  be  thus  associated  again  with  his  own.  Petrucci  warns  him  to  speak 
in  lower  tones,  for  yonder  is  her  dwelling  place !  Gennaro  looks  towards  the  palace,  and  seeing  the  ducal  coat  of  arms, 
with  the  word  "Borgia"  engraved  above  the  door,  he  draws  his  dagger,  and  mounting  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
escutcheon,  defaces  the  hated  sign  by  striking  off  the  letter  "B."  Two  men  habited  in  black  come  upon  Gennaro  while 
he  is  committing  this  vandalism,  and  somewhat  fiercely  demand  to  know  what  feeling  prompts  him  to  such  a  deed.  To 
their  questioning  he  boastfully  replies  that  if  the  offender  be  demanded  he  will  gladly  answer  to  the  charge.  The  others, 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  bold  act.  retreat  and  Gennaro  withdraws  into  his  dwelling. 

In  the  next  scene.  Rustighello.  serving  the  Duke,  and  Astolfo,  who  is  in  the  service  of  Lucretia.  appear  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street.  The  former  demands  to  know  the  purpose  of  Astolfo,  loitering  about  the  palace  at  such  an  hour,  to 
which  answer  is  made  that  it  is  to  save  a  Venetian  youth,  who  lodges  somewhere  near,  from  danger.  Being  more 
particularly  interrogated,  Astolfo  confesses  that  he  has  been  requested  to  conduct  the  stranger  unto  the  Duchess.  Having 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  Astolfo.  Rustighello  makes  a  signal,  which  is  responded  to  by  a  body  of  armed  men 
rushing  upon  the  stage,  who  by  his  directions  steal  into  Gennaro's  dwelling  and  arrest  him  regardless  of  Astolfo's  warning. 
In  Scene  IV  there  is  shown  a  saloon  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  from  a  recess  in  the  left  of  which  ascends  a  spiral 
staircase.  The  Duke,  Rustighello,  and  an  usher  enter  to  prepare  for  the  business  they  now  have  in  hand.  Being  assured 
that  the  prisoner  is  safe  within  their  power,  the  Duke  gives  Rustighello  a  key  and  commands  him  to  ascend  the  stairs,  and 

to  bring  to  him  from  "  Numa's  chamber  "  two  goblets 
which  will  be  found  there,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver, 
but  to  beware  that  he  tastes  not  of  the  wine  that  is  in 
the  golden  cup,  for  it  is  a  deadly  potion.  These  he  is 
ordered  to  hold  in  readiness  behind  a  screen,  and  to  be 
also  armed  with  a  sword,  to  answer  a  call  according  to 
such  signal  as  he  may  make.  As  Rustighello  goes  for 
the  fatal  cup,  the  usher  announces  the  Duchess,  who 
immediately  comes  in  manifesting  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion, and  to  the  Duke  she  addresses  her  complaint 

••  To  you  1  look  (or  vengeance ! 
Since  there  is  lately  committed 
Crime  of  the  blackest  nature  !     One  In  Ferrara 
Holdeth  your  spouse  so  lightly :  in  actual  daylight 
He  doth  insult  her.  and  mutilate  her  'scutcheon." 


Though  the  '    .■ 
Don  Alfonso,  to 


The  Duke,  with  much  sang-froid,  tells  her 
this  information  is  not  new  to  him,  and 
asks  her  pleasure!     "It  is  my  will,' 
she     answers.     "  whatever    his     guilty 
reason,  be  who   he    may  be,  that   the 
vile  wretch  quit  not  this  room  living  !  " 
The  Duke  promises    that   her   wishes 
shall  be  obeyed,  and  at  once  orders  the 
prisoner    to    be   admitted.     Gennaro    is 
quickly    brought    in    by  armed    guards, 
and    the    Duke,  smiling,    asks    if    she 
knows  the  culprit?     At  sight  of  Gennaro 
Lucretia  almost  faints  from  terror,  under- 
standing the    dreadful   situation  in  which 
her    son    is    placed    through    her    own    ill- 
timed  request.    Gennaro.  losing  none  of  his  courageous 
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spirit,  addresses  the  Duke  to  know  for  what  transgression  he   has  been  dragged  from  his  home   by  armed   minions.     The 
Duke,  still  smiling,  replies  that  some  vicious  varlet  has  travestied  the  mighty  title  of  Borgia  by  defacing  the  coat  of  arms, 
and   that  now  they  seek   the   culprit.     Lucretia    interposes   to  express    her  conviction   that  the  prisoner  is  not 
guilty,  and  would   defend   him  against  the   charge,  but  Gennaro,  placed  upon  honor  to  speak 
truthfully,    frankly   confesses    the    deed.      In    an   undertone,    the    Duke    reminds    Lucretia 
that  he  has  promised  to  punish  the  offender  according  to  the  harshness  of  her 
own  request,  whereupon,  praying  the  support  of  Heaven,  she  beseeches  that 
this   serious  matter   be  given   a  closer  examination.     At  a  signal  from  the 
Duke,    Gennaro   is   taken    away,    and   the   two  being  now   alone,    Lucretia 
humbling  herself  before  him,  beseeches  her  husband  to  spare   the  youth, 
a  favor  so  trifling  that  she  bespeaks  his  mercy  to  please  her,  for  mercy, 
she  reminds,  is  the  brightest  jewel  that  may  be  worn  in  princely  coronet. 
The  Duke  hears  her  patiently,  but  declares  that  his  decrees  are 
irrevocable,  and    that    his    promise   to    her   is   inviolable ;    but 
more  than  his  regard  for   promises   is    his  desire   of   venge- 
ance  upon   the    prisoner    who   has   been   proved   to   be  her 
paramour!     Terribly  shocked  by  the  Duke's  charges,  Lucretia 
is  unable  to  refute  his  accusation,  for  circumstances,  she  real- 
izes, seem  to  confirm  all  suspicion  ;    in  agony  and   helpless- 
ness of  grief,  she  rises  to  a  pitch  of  despair,  and  admonishes. 

■■  Aye,  though  the  fourth  of  my  husbands,  ye  lord  it. 
Don  Alfonso,  too  sternly.  I  assure  ye  ' 
They  who  have  wronged  me.  have  ever  deplored  it ! 
They  who  slight  me  cannot  shun  my  fury. 
All  thy  malice  I  scorn  with  derision — 
Know  thou  hast  with  the  Borgia  to  deal !  " 

These    words  of    menace  fail  of    their  purpose    to 
drive  the  Duke  from    his  resolution   to  punish  Gennaro, 
as    Lucretia's    paramour,   and    reminding    her    that    in 
Ferrara  his  power  is  absolute,  he   will  grant   no   other    j 
concession  than  to    permit   her  to   choose  whether  his 
death  shall  be  by  poison  or  the  sword.     This  she  cannot, 
on  the  moment,  make  up  her  mind  to  do;  with  a  show  of 
impatience  at  her  indecision,  the  Duke    starts   to  quit  the 
room,  when  she  implores   him  to   remain  an  instant  longer, 
to  listen  to  her  beseechings,  and   in  God's   name   refrain   from  this 
horrible    murder.      Finding    the    Duke    firmly   obdurate,    and    more 
deeply  angered    by  her  pleadings,  Lucretia  has  strength  only  to    request  "young  m.n,  long  «.  .u.nd  ,.i 

i  i  i  ,    ,  ,  i  Fortune  the  same   botrioid  Ihoel" 

that  if  Gennaro  is   thus   to    perish   it   may  not   be  by  the  bloody  sword, 

and  having  so  spoken  she  sinks  on  a  seat.  The  Duke  makes  a  sign  to  the  guards,  at  which  they  bring  Gennaro  into  the 
room.  The  prisoner  is  graciously  accosted,  and  informed  by  the  Duke  that  through  the  intercessions  of  the  Duchess  it  has 
been  decided  his  life  shall  be  spared,  for  that  he  has  ever  been  accounted  a  valiant  man,  towards  whom  Ferrara  would 
appear  magnanimous.  Lucretia  well  understands  how  the  Duke's  words  conceal  a  murderous  design,  but  Gennaro  is 
unconscious  of  the  perfidious  purpose,  and  thanks  the  Duke  for  his  merciful  decision.  To  prove  his  deserving,  Gennaro  now 
reveals  that  once  when  the  Duke's  father  was  beset  by  numerous  foes,  a  poor  youth  did  lend  such  timely  assistance  as  to 
preserve  his  life.  The  Duke,  with  much  surprise,  asks  if  he  is  that  same  youth  ?  To  which  question  Gennaro  modestly 
replies  that  it  was  he  who  gave  this  helpful  succor,  nor  thought  it  more  than  duty.  Lucretia's  hopes  are  excited  that  the 
Duke  will  requite  Gennaro's  brave  deed  by  granting  him  a  full  pardon,  but  this  joyful  belief  is  quickly  dispelled  when  the 
Duke,  in  a  loud  voice,  asks  Gennaro  if  he  will  serve  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Borgia?  The  young  captive  answers 
that  he  owes  allegiance  to  Venice,  to  which  having  sworn  loyalty,  his  oath  is  too  sacred  for  him  to  violate  for  any  cause. 
The  Duke  then  tries  to  bribe  him  with  a  purse  of  gold,  but  this  Gennaro  likewise  refuses,  whereupon,  under  a  pretence 
of  f"endship   the  Duke  invites   him  to  drink  with  him  a  last  farewell  in  a  generous  beaker  of  wine,  and  asks  Lucretia  to 
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forthwith  bring  in  the  flagons.  A  moment  later  Rustighello  enters  with  two  flagons,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver, 
which  he  places  on  a  table  with  two  cups.  The  Duke  now  turns  to  Lucretia  and  taking  her  hand  with  positiveness 
cautions  her  against  betraying  any  emotion  that  might  excite  Gennaro's  suspicion,  for  it  were  meet  that  the  deed  should 
be  done  quickly,  that  the  poisoned  wine  be  drunk  freely,  and  without  lack  of  confidence.  Lucretia  is  horrified  by  these 
preparations  for  the  deed  to  which  she  must  be  an  unwilling  accessory,  but  her  helplessness  compels  obedience  to  the 
merciless  Duke.     Gennaro,  rejoicing  in  the  belief  of  his  deliverance,  expresses  his  gratitude  in  a  tender  air : 

"  Grace  or  benignant  favor, 
Scarce  had  I  hoped  as  my  guerdon  ; 
But  here  to  find  a  pardon, 
Must  seem  a  dream  alway  ; 
Mother,  thou  art  my  saviour. 
For  thy  son's  weal  ye  pray!  '* 

The  Duke  commands  Lucretia  to  help  Gennaro  to  the  wine,  while  he  fills  his  own  cup  out  of  the  silver  flagon, 
and  the  two  cups  being   thus  filled,  the  Duke  wishes    him  long   life,  and   the  men  salute  and   drink   together  with  mutual 

i— ^ expressions  of  good  fortune.     The  poison   having  now   been  drained,  the    Duke  (aside)  scoffs   at 

Lucretia  for  having  tricked  her  paramour,  and  then  retires  with  Rustighello. 

When  they  are  left  alone,  Gennaro  approaches  Lucretia,  and  bowing  low,  he  acknowledges 
his  gratitude  for   her  merciful   intercession,  and   confesses   that   he   is  over- 
powered by    her   goodness,  to   which   she    replies  in  a    magnificent   aria, 
revealing  to   him  the   poison   that   lurked   in   the  cup 
that  he  drained,  and  imploring  him,  in  mercy  to  her, 
to  take  the  antidote  which  alone  can  save  him  : 

■■  Hapless  victim  from  the  poison  he  gave  thee. 
This  one  antidote  only  can  save  ye  ; 
Take  it !  drink  it,  but  a  drop  from  the  phial. 
Precious  life  is  thine  1     Then  again. 
Drink  and  fly  hence!     I  brook  no  denial. 
O'er  thee  angels  forever  more  reign."' 

Gennaro  refuses  to  accept  from  her  hand 
the  proffered   draught,  for  in  her  revela- 
tion he  sees  again  the  curse  that  follows 
her  ministration,  the  death  that  she  dis- 
tributes, that  has  made  the  name  Borgia 
a  dreadful  thing   to  utter,  and  as  a  vile 
fiend  he  will  not  trust  her.     But  Lucre- 
tia begs  so  passionately,  as  a  mother,  that 
Gennaro   is   finally  persuaded   to   drink   the 
antidote,  and  by  her  urgings  he  then  escapes 
by  a  secret  door  as  the  Duke  and  Rustighello 
appear  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  Lucretia  shrieks 
and  sinks  on  a  seat.     This  dramatic  scene  concludes  the  first  act. 

Act  II. — When  the  curtain  rises  again,  it  is  to  reveal  a  night  scene, 
and  there  is  shown  a  small  court  adjoining  the  dwelling  of  Gennaro,  and 
one  window  lighted  Rustighello  enters  with  a  band  of  bravoes,  who  with  a  purpose  to  seize  Gennaro,  approach  the  house, 
but  take  alarm  at  some  noises  and  retire  to  await  his  appearance,  when  they  hope  to  ambush  him.  Orsini  now  comes  on 
and  raps  at  Gennaro's  door,  and  being  admitted,  he  explains  that  the  Princess  Negroni  has  this  night  spread  a  great 
supper,  to  which  his  friends  have  been  invited,  and  he  requests  Gennaro  to  join  him.  The  young  captain,  greatly  troubled, 
begs  to  be  excused,  for  that  a  matter  of  great  moment  compels  him  to  depart  for  Venice  in  an  hour.  Orsini  will  not 
accept  this  as  a  satisfactory  excuse,  and  reminds  Gennaro  of  their  oath  to  share  together  cloud  and  sunshine,  even  life 
and  death,  and  asks  why  he  would  treat  him  with  so  much  unkindness.  Gennaro  cannot  resist  this  importuning,  and 
after  pleading  in  vain  to  be  excused,  he  frankly  tells  Orsini  that  this  banquet  rouses  his  worst  suspicions,  but  that  since 
his  friend  does  urge  it,  he  promises  to  attend,  though  "death  impends  with  fatal  power."     Orsini  dismisses  these  fears  as 
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sad  vexations,  and  bids  him  take  courage,  and  to  think  rather  of  the  favor  in  which  all  women  hold  him.  The  two  render 
a  duet,  deeply  expressive,  "Thinking  love  must  pay  such  kindness,"  etc..  following  which  they  exchange  instructions 
as  to  where  they  shall  meet,  and  what  they  shall  do.  Before  parting  they  reaffirm  the  pledge  of  their  changeless  devotion 
in  a  melodious  duet:   "0  thy  fortune,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  mine  again,  I  swear  it,"  etc 

The  two  withdraw  together  as  Rustighello  and  his  ruffians  come  in,  who,  while  in  hiding,  have  overheard  the 
arrangement  made  by  Orsini  and  Gennaro  to  attend  the  supper  of  Princess  Negroni.  After  singing  in  chorus  of  their 
design  to  apprehend  Gennaro,  the  bravoes  pass  out  and  the  succeeding  scene  introduces  the  saloon  of  the  Negroni 
Palace,  which  is  beautifully  decorated  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  On  one  side  of  a  large  table,  which  is  spread  with  luxuries 
and  flowers,  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  of  honor  are  seated,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  Orsini,  Liverotto,  Vitellozzo, 
Gazella  and  Petrucci.  each  with  a  lady  beside  him.  and  at  the  two  ends  are  Gubetta  and  Gennaro.  The  supper  begins 
with  toasts  to  wine,  each  gentleman  praising  his  preference,  and  all  drink  together  when  the  name  of  Venus  is  proposed. 
Gennaro,  whose  mind  is  still  upon  the  adventures  of  yesterday,  soon  shows  weariness,  and  rises  as  if  about  to  go,  but 
Orsini  restrains  him,  by  requesting  him  to  hear  an  effusion  composed  by  himself  the  other  morning.  At  this  proposal  of 
Orsini  to  turn  poet,  the  company  laugh  heartily  and  offer  him  such  taunts  that  he  resents  it  by  drawing  a  knife  and 
would  attack  Gubetta  but  for  the  protests  of  the  ladies,  who  declare  the  row  will  scandalize  all  present  and  hastily  make 
their  exeunt.  When  the  ladies  go  out,  Liverotto  begs  that  peace  may  be  observed,  and  Vitellozzo  admonishes  the 
disputants  that  to-morrow  is  a  better  time  to  cut  each  other's  throat  like  butchers.  By  this  means  a  reconciliation  is 
effected,  and  the  company  make  apology  for  all  rude  manners  shown,  and  offer  to  renew  friendships  in  a  glass  of  wine. 
A  cupbearer,  clad  in  black,  now  enters,  who  carries  around  a  flask,  and  offers  to  each  person  a  draught  of  Syracuse 
wine,  which  all  receive  with  pleasurable  manifestations.  All  drink  except  Gubetta,  who  empties  his  goblet  over  his 
shoulder,  an  action  that  Gennaro  observes,  but  Orsini  excuses  it  by  declaring  that  the  Spaniard  already  has  his  fill 
until  he  is  reeling.  Gubetta  is  not  yet  too  drunk  to  make  the  most  of  his  evil  designs,  and  he  calls  on  Orsini  to  favor 
them  with  the  verses,  not  doubting  that  such  wine  and  the  inspiration  of  good  company  will 
make  him  a  great  bard.  The  others  join  in  the  request,  to  which  Orsini  responds  by  ren- 
dering      "Oh,  the  secret  of  bliss  in  perfection,  is  to  never  raise  any  objection,"  etc. 

This  drinking  song  of  Orsini's  is  interrupted  by  the  distant  sound  of  a  funeral  bell,  and 
by  voices  chanting  the  Catholic  funeral  service.  Gennaro,  in  deep  surprise,  wonders  what 
these  sounds  signify,  which  Orsini    explains  by  supposing  it  is  a   service   over   the    body  of 

some  old  monk  being  taken  to   his  grave,  and   continuing 
his  levity,  he  offers  a  toast  to  death  in  this  wise  : 

■•  On  the  spring-tide  of  life  fully  flowing. 
On  the  ripe  sun  of  youth  gaily  glowing, 
Death  may  gloat  with  his  blear  eye  so  yellow — 
Here's  a  health  for  the  jolly  old  fellow !  " 

A  body  of   penitents  file  slowly  into  the  room,  and  arrang- 
ing  themselves    on    two    sides    of    the    banquet    chamber, 
they  continue  their  doleful  chant,  until  one  by  one  the  lights 
;o  out,  leaving  the   saloon  in   darkness.     The  gay  revelers 
are  sobered  by  this  ominous  sign,  and  they  attempt  to  flee 
the  place,   but  discover,  to  their   intense   dismay,  that  all  the 
exits   have  been  barred,  and   conclude   that  a  demon,  fell  and 
powerful,  must  be  among  them.     The  central  door  now  slowly  opens,  and 
Lucretia  appears,  attended  by  armed  men,  at  sight  of  whom  the  revelers 
recoil  with  horror.     She  advances  to  the  centre  of  the  room  and  utters,  strangely : 

"See.   'tis  the  Borgia!  how  lately  a  sorry  ball 
All  here  did  give  me  in  Venice ; 
!  now  in  turn  bid  you  sup  in  Ferrara  ! 
Ye  thought  to  pass  unpunished  ; 
Yet  thought  so  vainly.     Great  as  was  your  insult. 
My  vengeance  Is  as  great ;  five  narrow  coffins 
Now  are  waiting  to  receive  your  bodies . 
For  one  and  all  have  taken  poison!  " 

Gennaro  thereupon  reveals  himself,  and  approaching  Lucretia  he   tells  her  that  five 
coffins  will  not  suffice,  for  a  sixth  is  needed,  to   house  his  own   body,  since  he    will   not 
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desert   his  comrades  even  In  death.     Lucretla  is   astonished  to  find    him    here,  thinking  he    had  gone  to  Venice,  and   her 
despair  is  greater  than  ever,  realizing   how  a  second   time  she   has  compassed   his   destruction      But  hoping  to  save   hifn 
again,  she    orders    removal    of   all    the    others    from    the    room,  and   then  closing   the  doors 
against  his  exit,  she  exhorts  him  to  drink  the  antidote  quickly.     He  shows  her  the  phial 
which  she    gave  him  as   a  protection    against   poison,  but    resolutely   declares    that    he 
will  not  swallow  one  drop  till  all   his  comrades  have  first   partaken.     She  informs 
him  that  all  the  contents  will  scarce  suffice  to  save  one  life,  and  beseeches  him 
to  swallow  it  without   delay,  or  else   the   poison,  which   is  even  now  swiftly 
coursing  through  his  veins,  will  bring  him  to  a  terrible  death      Coolly  he 
asks  her  if   she  has  no  more  of   the   antidote,  to   divide  with  his  friends, 
and  when   she  answers   him  nay.  he  takes  a  knife   from   the  table   and 
orders  her  to  prepare  to  meet  her  doom.     She  cowers  before  him,  and 
begs  for  mercy,  but   he  seizes  her  savagely,  and   reminding   her  how 
inexorable  has  been  her  hate,  how  unrelenting  her  murderous  malev- 
olence, in  killing  his   friends,   he  will  make   her  a  victim  of   her  own 
attempts  at  vengeance.     Cennaro  lifts  the  knife  to  requite  her  crime, 
at   sight   of  which    Lucretia  utters   a   shriek,    and  to  stay  his   hand 
she    tremblingly    reveals  that  he    is   a    Borgia !   that    she    is    his 
mother!   Overwhelmed  by  remorse,  she  sings  a  despairing  aria: 

•'  Spurn,  aye.  spurn  me,   I   do  impbre  thee 
Not  to  spurn   my  life's  blighted  blossum  ! 
Night  and  day.  loo.   in   mourning  o'er  thee 
A  thousand  deaths  do  rack  this  bosom. 
Drink,  ah  !  drink  then  !   the  poison  to  prevent ; 
Oh  yield.  1  pray  thee,  ere  death  shall  win.''  etc. 

As-  Lucretia  concludes  her    song,  the    voice  of   Orslnl    Is 

heard   from    within,   and    report    is    made    of   the   death    of    his 

companions,  one   after  another.     Lucretia  continues  to   beseech 

■        Cennaro  to  save  himself,  but  he  is  even  less  disposed  to  do  so 

since   learning  that  he   is  son  to  such  a  monster,  and   reproaching 

her  for  her  crimes,  that  bring  disgrace  upon  him.  he  dies  in  her  arms. 

She   is    for    the   moment    stupefied   by    this   tragic    result    of   her 

perfidious  and  miserable  life,  and   contemplates  with   shame  and  penitence 

^^^V'  her  criminal  career,  that  has  culminated  in  the  death  of  her  own  child.     Awakened 

i^^  ^^^^^^  conscience  causes  her  to  cry  for  help,  for  succor,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  body 

cf  Cennaro,  she  prays  that  her  sins  may  be  expiated  by  the  remorse  she  feels,  and  the  life 

" u«g'>»'ui  °"> >  which  she  now  willingly  surrenders.     Lucretia's  shouts   for  assistance  have  been    heard    by 

By  wy  urn, «»,  minumr  tne  pe0pie  jn    (ne    adjoining  saloon,  and    in   response   thereto   the    Duke   comes  running  in, 

with  Rustighello  and  guards.     Scarcely  noticing  the  prostrate  woman,  for  whom  his  concern  is  smallest,  he  fiercely  demands 

to  know  where  Cennaro  can  be  found,  to  which  Lucretia,  feebly  raising  her  head  and  pointing  to  the  body,  replies : 

*•  Look  you  at  your  feet  I 
Fate  hath  broken  the  magic  dreaming. 
O'er  this  head  too  surely  vanquish 'd. 
See  her  wrathful  via!  pour  now  !  " 

Lucretia    sinks    back    and    expires    on    the    body  of   Gennaro.    and    the   chorus   intone,   "  Wretched    offspring,  more 
wretched  mother,"  which  tragic  scene  furnishes  a  fitting  conclusion  for  an  opera  that  is  intensely  gloomy  throughout. 


A  SKETCH  Or  ROSSINI. 


IOACCHINO   ANTONIO   ROSSINI,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  school  of  Italian  composers,  was  a 

native  of  the  very  ancient  town  of   Pesaro,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where  he  was  born  February  29,    I  792. 

His  parentage  was  an  obscure  one,  for  his  father  held   the   little   honorable  dual   post  of  town-trumpeter, 

or  crier,  and  inspector  of  slaughter  houses,  and  his  mother  was  a  poor  baker's  daughter,  though  she  had 

some  musical   talent  and  a  good  voice,  which  she  turned  to  some  account.     Young  Gioacchino's  early 

education  was  slight,  but  he  showed  such  inclination   for   music    that    Prinetti    gave    him    lessons   on   the 

harpsichord  for  three  years,  and  would  no  doubt  have  continued  his  unrewarded  instruction,  but  for  his 
pupils  propensity  for  making  sport  of  his  bald  head  and  big  spectacles.  As  a  punishment  for  the  boy's 
fun-making,  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  silversmith,  but  shortly  after  secured  his  release  and  placed  him 
under  the  care  of  Angelo  Tesei.  who  taught  him  singing  and  harmony.  His  progress  was  amazingly  rapid,  so  that  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  able  to  read  music  at  sight  and  to  play  piano  accompaniments,  while  his  voice  was  so  good  that  he 
sang  the  part  of  Adolfo  in  "Camilla,"  but  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  though  he  sang 
often  in  church.  After  studying  three  years  under  Tesei,  Gioacchino  applied  himself  to  counterpoint  at  the  Bologna 
Conservatory,  and  then  took  up  the  violoncello  with  Cavedagni.  About  the  same  time  he  began  composing,  but  though 
his   creations   were    highly    praised,    he    became    so    disgusted    with    his    teacher,    Mattei,    that    he    quit    the    school. 

Rossini's  musical  education  was  less  than  half  completed  when  he  began  himself  to  give  lessons  and  assumed  the 
directorship  of  the  Bologna  Academy,  during  which  time  he  composed  his  first  cantata,  "  Death  of  Orpheus,"  which  was 
performed  August  8,  1808.  and  won  for  him  the  first  prize  over  many  competitors.  In  1810  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  a 
one  act  comedietta  for  a  Venice  theatre,  which  had  a  pronounced  success.  In  the  following  year  he  produced  a  two  act 
opera  buffa,  for,  a  Bologna  theatre,  which  was  received  with  equal  favor.  So  greatly  encouraged  was  he  by  these  two 
initial  successes;  that  he  began  now  to  compose  operas  with  remarkable  rapidity,  many  of  which  were  well  received,  but  not 
a  few  brought  him  much  disappointment,  nor  was  it  until  "Tancredo"  was  produced  and  given  at  a  Venetian  carnival,  in 
1813,  that  he  won  permanent  fame.  His  "Sigismond,"  in  1815,  was  a  lamentable  failure,  and  he  was  so  disgusted  by 
the  inappreciation  of  the  Venice  public  that  he  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  met  Barbaja.  and  accepted  from  him  an 
offer  of  $175  per  month,  and  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  gaming  table,  for  his  services  as  musical  director  of  the  San 
Carlo  Theatre  at  Naples.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1815  to  direct  the  production  of  his  new  opera,  "The  Barber  of  Seville." 
which,  however,  was  hissed  on  its  first  representation.  Between  1815  and  1823  Rossini  wrote  twenty  operas,  some  of 
■which  were  very  successful,  and  in  the  last  year  named  he  went  to  London,  where  several  of  his  operas  were  sung,  and 
proved  so  popular  that  at  the  end  of  five  months  he  found  that  his  profits  exceeded  $50,000  His  next  removal  was  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  musical  director  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  but  after  serving  two  years  he  was  deposed  and  then 
accepted  the  dual  post  of  first-composer  to  the  King,  and  inspector-general  of  singing  in  France,  with  an  income  of 
$4000  per  annum.  In  1829  he  composed  "William  Tell."  his  masterpiece,  and  though  it  was  the  greatest  of  his  many 
pronounced  successes,  and  his  age  was  only  thirty-seven,  it  was  practically  his  last  musical  composition,  for  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  a  lassitude  which  he  either  could  not  or  had  no  desire  to  throw  off.  Thereafter,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  did  little,  except  to  compose  his  celebrated  Stabat  Mater,  in  1832,  and  the 
Petite  Solennelle,  in  1864,  but  his  interest  in  the  theatre  continued,  and  in  1851  he  established  the  Rossini 
Theatre  in  his  native  town,  Pesaro,  which,  however,  failed  of  support  and  is  now  a  ruin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Rossini  Conservatory,  which  was  founded  directly  after  his  death,  is  still  a  flourishing  school,  and  at  the 
present  writing  is  directed  by  Mascagni.  Rossini  was  a  thrifty  man  and  left  a  large  fortune  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  November  13,  1868.  His  funeral,  which  took  place  from  the  Tnnite, 
on  the  21st,  was  most  imposing,  being  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  most  famous  persons  of  Europe. 
He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Isabella  Colbran,  the  singer,  in  1822,  afterwards  to  Olympe  Pelissier.  in 
1847,  who  survived  him.  The  complete  list  of  his  works  comprises  fifty  operas,  and  twice  as  many 
oratorios,  cantatas,  vocal  pieces,  sacred  music,  instrumental,  etc.  He  was  many  times  decorated, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  foreign  associate  of  the 
Institut,  honorary  member  of  nearly  all  the  European  academies,  and  commander  in  many  orders. 
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(AFTER   THE   ORIGINAL   PAINTING   BY   WILLIAM    DE   LEFTWICM    DODQLJ 

CjESSLKk — " 'Why  had  you  this  other  arrow  t  " 
]  Hi —    far  jout  had  I  slam  my  chiid." 

Act  III.— Scinb  nr. 


WILLIAM  TELL 


Music  by  Rossini. - 


-Words  by  Jouy  and  Bis. 


made  with 


J  1LLIAM  TELL  is    almost  universally  considered  to   be  Rossini's   greatest  composition,  although   it  has 

been  said  he  spent  only  thirteen  days  upon  the  score,  a  claim,  however,  that  has  never  been  confirmed 
by  unquestioned  authority.  Rossini  was  remarkably  popular  all  over  Europe,  but  especially  so  in 
Paris,  notwithstanding  he  had  not  a  little  opposition  Upon  retiring  from  the  position  of  Inspector 
of  Singing,  In  1828,  he  signed  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Charles  X  to  furnish  five 
operas  in  ten  years  for  the  Paris  Academy  of  Music,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  $3,000  for 
each  opera  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement  that  "William  Tell"  was  written,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Academy.  August  3,  1829,  where  the  music  was  warmly  applauded,  but  the 
drama  was  openly  condemned.  Directly  after  the  staging  of  the  opera,  Rossini  paid  a  visit  to 
Bologna,  where  be  was  staying  when  the  news  of  the  July  revolution  of  1830  first  reached 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  following  November,  when  to  his  chagrin  he  found  his  contract, 
Charles  X.  repudiated  by  Louis  Philippe's  government  that  had  succeeded  meantime,  through  the  fortunes 
of  revolution,  and  the  courts  to  which  he  appealed  could  give  him  no  redress.  It  is  due  to  his  disappointment  and 
embitterment  over  this  incident,  no  doubt,  that  Rossini  refused  to  further  devote  his  splendid  genius  to  operatic  creations, 
and  thereafter  his  life  was  given  up  largely  to  indulgences  that  somewhat  clouded  his  otherwise  glorious  reputation 

The  drama  ol  "  William  Tell  "  closely  follows  Schiller's  story,  especially  the  most  stirring  episodes,  but  the  original 
libretto  has  undergone  several  changes,  at  Rossini's  suggestions,  and  is  the  work  of  many  hands.  The  opera  had  fifty-nine 
representations  as  first  written,  but  thereafter  it  was  reduced  from  five  to  three  acts,  and  the  whole  was  revised  no  less 
than  four  times.  The  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  in  Switzerland,  and  the  story  relates  the  adventures  of  William  Tell,  a 
distinguished  revolutionist,  who  delivered  the  Swiss  Cantons  from  the  German  yoke  in  1207  The  narrative  recites  the 
disaffection  and  hostility  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  against  their  oppressors,  which  culminates  in  revolt  when  one  of  Gessler's 
officers  commits  *n  outrage  upon  the  only  daughter  of  a  herdsman,  Leutold,  who  avenges  the  crime  by  slaying  the 
perpetrator.  Fo>  this  act  of  a  just  vengeance,  Leutold  is  pursued  by  Gessler's  officers,  and  being  pressed  closely,  he 
takes  refuge  with  Tell,  who  rows  him  across  Lake  Lucerne  when  the  waves  are  so  tempestuous  that  no  other  boatman 
will  undertake  a  crossing,  and  thereby  places  the  fugitive  beyond  danger.  At  the  same  time,  Melchtal,  the  village 
patriarch,  incites  the  people  to  insubordination,  for  which  Gessler  orders  his  arrest  and  prompt  execution.  The  situation  is 
complicated,  but  made  more  interesting  by  the  introduction  of  a  love  adventure,  wherein  Arnold,  who  is  son  of  the  executed 
Melchtal,  is  enamored  of  Matilda,  Gessler's  daughter,  and  upon  him  devolves  the  duty  of  avenging  his  father's  death. 
For  a  while  Arnold  hesitates  between  love  and  obligation,  but  finally  he  is  persuaded  to  join  his  comrades  under  Tell, 
who  is  leading  an  insurrection,  and  swears  fealty  to  the  cause  of  revolution  and  death  to  the  tyrant.  To  discover  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolt,  Gessler  orders  a  pole  to  be  set  up  in  the  market  square  of  Altorf.  upon  the  top  of  which  he  causes 
his  hat  to  be  fixed  and  orders  every  one,  under  pain  of  death,  to  pay  homage  to  it,  an  act  which  the  semi-slavish  peasantry 
perform  without  protest,  but  Tell  heroically  refuses  to  pay  such  degrading  genuflexion  to  a  despot,  whereupon  he  is  seized 
and  condemned  His  death  sentence  is,  however,  commuted  to  a  trial  exhibition  of  his  great  skill  as  an  archer,  and  he  is 
promised  his  freedom  if  he  will  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  little  son  This  he  successfully  accomplishes;  but  at  the 
moment  the  people  are  praising  the  feat,  Gessler  perceives  another  arrow  in  Tell's  quiver,  and  being  suspicious,  asks  how 
he  had  designed  to  use  it.  The  inflexible  hero  courageously  confesses  that  it  was  to  kill  the  tyrant  had  he  slain  his  son. 
For  this  bold  utterance,  Gessler  orders  Tell  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  languishes  for  a  season,  but  meantime  Matilda 
renounces  her  father  and  lends  her  efforts  to  the  liberation  of  Tell.  Through  her  incitement,  Arnold  recruits  a  band  of 
brave  followers,  and  by  a  desperate  expedient  rescues  Tell,  who  soon  afterwards  kills  the  tyrant,  and  the  affair  happily 
concludes  with  the  freedom  of  Switzerland  declared,  and  the  marriage  of  Arnold  and  Matilda  consummated 

The  overture  to  "William  Tell"  is  one  of  the  greatest,  aye,  sublime,  compositions  ever  written,  which  describes 
with  melodious  vividness  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  in  their  majestic  stillness,  succeeded  by  an  imitation  of  a  terrific  storm 
that  sweeps  the  mountain  peaks  and  dashes  furiously  into  the  valleys;  then  sounds  the  Alpine  horn  in  the  stirring  "Ram 
ies  Vaches,"  and  the  trumpet  call  to  freedom,  that  enthuses  and  prepares  the  audience  for  the  exciting  scenes  that  follow. 
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Act  I. — When  the  curtain  goes  up.  it  is  to  reveal  a  village  nestling  in  a  valley  bounded  by  towering  mountains, 
with  a  rushing  torrent  on  one  side,  and  William  Tells  house  on  the  other,  and  three  huts  in  the  foreground,  near  a 
lake.  Tell  is  discovered  leaning  on  his  hoe.  while  Edwige,  his  wife,  and  Jemmy,  his  son.  are  busy  with  their  work,  and 
a  single  fisherman  is  in  a  boat  repairing  his  net.     The  action  begins  with  a  stirring  Alpine  chorus  : 

■■  Fair  is  the   morn,  (air  shines  upon  the   mountains 
Light  from    the  eastern  skies,  joy  from  above. 
From  cliffs  rebounding,  sweet  echo  sounding. 
Joyful   repeats  our  song,  fervent,  and  pure  and  strong.'    etc., 

which  is  followed  by  a  quartet,  in  which  the  fisherman  sings  of  his  lady  love,  whose  presence  he  sighs  for,  and  tells  of 
his  country  in  the  grip  of  a  tyrant,  while  Edwige  and  Jemmy  extol  the  courage  of  the  father,  whom  neither  tempest  nor 
adverse  fate  can  inspire  with  fear.  The  song  is  interrupted  by  sounds  of  rejoicing  heard  in  the  distance,  in  which  is 
distinguished  the  Alpine  horns  of  the  cow-herds  calling  the  kine,  to  which  a  quartet  of  voices  respond  with  happy 
anticipations  of  an  approaching  festival  that  the  trumpets  announce. 

In  the  next  scene  Melchtal  enters,  followed  by  Arnold,  and  Swiss  peasants,  escorting  two  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
who  are  received  by  Edwige,  with  hospitable  welcome  and  good  wishes,  that  the  rites  may  be  renewed  that  bring  reward 
of  fidelity  and  love.  She  requests  Melchtal  to  perform  the  nuptials  of  the  peasants,  that  their  happiness  may  be  complete, 
to  which,  after  some  reluctance,  he  yields  when  solicited  by  the  shepherds.  After  celebrating  the  day  with  joyous  song  to 
Hymen  and  love,  and  executing  a  merry  dance,  the  chorus  exeunt,  and  Tell  invites  the  others  to  share  the  shelter  of  his 
lonely  habitation,  where  long  his  ancestors  have  had  their  abode,  and  where  concealed  he  lives  without  fear  of  foes,  happy 
for  being  father  of  a  noble  boy,  whom  he  now  embraces.  Melchtal.  turning  to  Arnold,  admonishes  him  of  the  joy  that  a 
son  brings  to  Tell,  and  asks  if  his  own  old  age  is  to  be  similarly  blessed,  reminding  him  that  though  this  festival  is 
consecrated  by  a  double  hymeneal  vow,  he  has  not  heard  that  Arnold  has  yet  pledged  his  hand.  Having  thus  intimated 
his  desire  that  his  son  shall  soon  marry,  Melchtal  passes  out,  followed  by  all  the  others, 
except  Arnold,  who  being  now  alone,  gives  utterance  to  his  conflicting  emotions  in  a  pathetic 
solo  in  which  he  tells  of  his  passionate  love  for  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  tyrant  Gessler,  for 
whom  he  has  neglected  honor,  country  and  father.  He  deplores  his  sad  fortune,  and  bewails 
that,  snatching  her  from  a  deadly  avalanche  and  thereby  saving  her  life  at  risk  of  his  own,  he 
Is  doomed  to  lese  her  by  a  cruel  fate  that  yields  her  to  another 

While  Arnold  is  soliloquizing  of  his  unrequited  love,  the  sound  of  a  horn  is  heard, 
which  he  interprets  as  an  announcement  of  the  approach  of  Cessler,  and  that  Matilda  accom- 
panies him.  ^^  His  infatuation  is  so  overmastering  that  his  patriotic  instincts  are  for  the  time 
repressed,     jSt      and    he  resolves   to    brave  every  peril    to    see  her    once  more.     As  Arnold 

|  1 1  Bl is  about  to  go   out  to  meet    the  tyrant    and    his  daughter, 

i  Tell  enters,  and  perceiving  his  agitation,  entreats  him  to 
remain  and  confide  the  cause  of  his  distress  Arnold 
dissembles,  by  declaring  that  his  grief  is  great  to  know 
that  the  tyrant's  yoke  continues,  and  other  miseries  await 
them.  Tell  is  not  to  be  thus  deceived,  and  charges  him 
to  speak  boldly,  nor  longer  to  conceal  the  true  reason 
for  his  trembling  and  pale  countenance.  Thus  pressed 
for  a  confession,  Arnold  is  induced  to  declare  his  love 
for  Matilda,  but  fortified  by  the  presence  of  the  patriot 
leader,  he  promises  to  pluck  his  passion  from  his  heart, 
and  thus  make  the  sacrifice  that  his  honor  and  country 
demand.  Tell  accepts  the  pledge,  and  though  he  now 
knows  that  Arnold  has  served  the  tyrant,  the  grief  he 
manifested  is  proof  of  sincere  repentance,  and  their  com- 
radeship is  cemented.  While  Arnold's  love  of  country  Is 
strengthened  to  make  the  greatest  of  sacrifices,  he  is 
doubtful  of  the  ability  of  the  patriots  to  resist  the  power 
of  Gessler,  whose  cruelty  would  be  expended  in  shocking 
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vengeance  should  the  revolution  fail.  Tell  declares  if  their  valor  desert  them  not,  the  tyrant  shall  surely  fall,  but  that  If 
conquered  the  tomb  shall  be  his  refuge  and  Heaven  his  avenger.  While  the  two  are  thus  conversing  of  their  country's 
need,  a  horn  is  heard,  at  which 
sound  Tell  turns  suddenly,  and  after  ! 
a  moment's  pause  bids  Arnold  not  j 
forget  that  his  father.  Melchtal,  is 
persecuted  by  Gessler,  and  asks  if 
he  would,  coward- like,  bend  to  sup- 
plicate the  tyrant's  scornful  favor. 
Stung  by  these  words.  Arnold 
threatens  to  immediately  cross  and 
bid  defiance  to  Gessler ;  but  Tell 
advises  that  nothing  be  done  rashly; 
rather  wait  until  Melchtal  be  made 
safe,  and  then  strike  boldly  for  the 
freedom  of  Switzerland.  Arnold  is 
distracted  by  his  griefs,  by  the  im- 
pulses that  struggle  within  him,  the  love  of  his  country  and  affection  for  his  imperilled 
father  opposing  his  infatuation  for  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  oppressor;  but  his  patriot- 
ism triumphs,  and  he  determines  to  join  the  revolt,  and  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  Tell 
until  Gessler  is  dethroned,  and  the  land  made  free.  Tell  is  rejoiced  by  this  loyal 
decision,  but  he  cautions  Arnold  to  give  no  intimation  of  his  purpose,  and  to  do 
naught  that  might  mar  the  shepherds'  pleasure  on  this  day  of  festival. 

The  interview  between  Tell  and  Arnold  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Jemmy,  Edwige,  Fisherman,  and  Melchtal.  who  precede  peasants  and  two  brides  and 
bridegrooms  The  two  couples  take  their  positions  before  Melchtal.  the  patriarch,  who 
bestows  a  blessing  upon  them  as  the  villagers  sing  in  chorus : 

■•  Oh.  Heaven !     The  source  of  blissful  love 

Their  vows  propitious  deign   to  bind  ;  

Pure  as  the  celestial  light  above,  „ 

He  l*  Beyond  the  reach  of  dange. 

May  they  true  joy  forever  find."  Not  in  ,xn  have  i  to  Heaven  pra 

Melchtal  addresses  the  bridegrooms,  exhorting  them  to  emulate  the  examples  of  their  ancestors,  and  impressing 
that  it  is  to  such  as  they  that  their  country  looks  for  protectors ;  the  brides  he  counsels  to  imbue  their  offspring  with 
worthy  sentiments,  keeping  ever  in  mind  that  upon  these  Helvetia  must  depend  for  succor  when  tyrants  oppress  the  land. 
This  ceremony  of  blessing  and  exhortation  is  arrested  by  sounds  of  the  chase,  at  which  Arnold,  believing  that  Gessler  is 
near,  suddenly  quits  the  place.  Edwige  observes  a  troubled  expression  on  her  husband's  face,  and  anxiously  inquires  the 
cause  of  his  seeming  anger.  Unwilling  to  disclose  his  designs  to  her,  Tell  makes  an  excuse  to  follow  Arnold,  but  he 
requests  her  to  see  that  the  party  continue  their  merriment  during  his  absence,  promising  to  return  soon,  admonishing: 

"  Thus  may  the  roar  of  the  coming  tempest. 
In  sounds  of  revelry  be  masked — 
Such  sounds  shall  our  tyrant's  ears  assail. 
When  we  our  liberties  have  gained!" 

As  Tell  departs,  the  festival  of  hymeneal  rejoicing  begins  with  a  chorus,  in  which,  however,  Jemmy  nor  his  mother 
take  any  part,  for  serious  thoughts  have  been  aroused  in  their  minds  by  Tell's  action,  which  they  try  in  vain  to  understand. 
While  standing  aside  by  themselves.  Jemmy  perceives  a  trembling  shepherd  approaching,  whose  strength  is  barely  able 
to  support  him.  When  he  draws  nearer,  the  Fisherman  discovers  that  it  is  Leutold,  a  poor  but  honest  man,  who  carries 
a  hatchet  reeking  with  blood,  and  implores  protection  and  vengeance  !  When  he  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  explain  the 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  him,  to  the  eager  questionings  of  Edwige  he  relates :  "  Of  all  my  once  large  family,  an  only 
daughter  heaven  had  spared  me  ;  one  of  the  minions  of  the  governor  (Gessler)  did  try  by  force  to  steal  her  from  my 
bosom,  and  with  hellish  lust  to  rob  her  of  honor.  But  by  this  weapon  he  has  fallen,  and  behold !  here  streams  the 
wretch's  blood!  Bear  me,  I  entreat  you,  to  yonder  shore,  where  I  shall  find  a  safe  asylum  from  my  pursuers."  The 
fisherman  pities  the  misery  of   Leutold,  and  would  gladly  save  him,  but  he  fears  the  torrent  and  the  rocks,  and  declares 
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it  impossible  to  reach  the  shore  and  that  such  an  effort  would  bring  certain  death.  Leutold  still  beseeches,  but  his 
prayerful  entreaties  are  vain,  until  Tell  returns,  to  whom  the  desperate  man  addresses  his  importunity  to  save  him  from 
the  monsters  now  upon  his  trail,  to  whom  he  must  fall  a  prey,  unless  passage  to  the  opposite  shore  can  be  quickly 
obtained.  Tell  turns,  scowling,  upon  the  coward  fisherman,  and  fiercely  demands  to  know  if  he  refuses  to  render  aid  to 
a  despairing  countryman,  to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  a  bloody-minded  tyrant !  The  cowering  poltroon  still  protests 
against  encountering  the  perils  of  a  passage,  and  while  he  is  picturing  the  deadly  dangers  of  the  boisterous  lake,  voices 
of  pursuers  are  heard  without,  crying  for  the  blood  of  Leutold.  The  imminent  jeopardy  of  the  poor  shepherd  appeals  so 
strongly  to  Tells  pity  that  he  bids  him  take  to  the  boat  quickly,  and  that  he  will  himself  row  him  across.  Edwige  begs 
Tell  not  to  thus  rush  to  his  death,  but  he  assures  her  that  sure  protection  is  given  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Heaven,  and  brooking  no  further  delay,  he  springs  into  the  boat  and  rows  off  with  Leutold. 

After  Tell's  departure,  Rodolf,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  comes  in  hastily,  with  a  squad  of  soldiers,  shouting  for 
vengeance  against  the  murderer,  but  Jemmy  exultantly  informs  him  that  the  man  they  seek  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger.  Rodolf  is  furious  at  being  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  arrest  Leutold,  and  though  the  roaring  thunder  portends  a 
coming  storm,  he  commands  Edwige,  Melchtal  and  Jemmy,  and  the  peasants  to  remain  and  disclose  who  has  saved  the 
assassin,  under  pain  of  death  if  they  refuse.  The  frightened  shepherds  surround  the  three  and  implore  them  to  tell  who 
it  was  that  aided  the  escape  of  Leutold,  reminding  how  cruel  is  the  despot  Gessler,  who  will  certainly  let  his  wrath  fall 
upon  them,  but  Melchtal,  nothing  daunted,  advances  to  Rodolf  and  tells  him  that  what  the  father  has  done,  in  defending 
the  honor  of  his  daughter,  is  to  be  commended,  and  that  threats  of  punishment  cannot  avail  to  make  him  a  treacherous 
informer.  Angered  to  a  desperate  pitch  of  passion  by  what  he  considers  is  a  defiance  of  his  commands,  Rodolf 
orders  his  soldiers  to  seize  Melchtal  and  take  him  before  Gessler  for  judgment,  and  that  everything 
belonging  to  these  peasants  be  put  to  the  torch,  that  by  fire  and  slaughter  they  may  be  taught  to 
respect  the  authority  of  their  lord.  Jemmy  warns  the  captain  that  an  avenging  God 
will  not  forget  this  infamy,  and  that  justice  may  one  day  overtake  the  tyrant 
through  the  trusty  bow  of  his  father.  Disregarding  ihe  brave  words  of  Jemmy, 
the  soldiers  promptly  obey  Rodolf  by  seizing  and  binding  Melchtal,  whom 
they  hurry  away,  which  dramatic  finale  ends  the  first  act. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts  the  orchestra  per- 
forms a  stirring  gallopade,  repeated  from  the  overture,  which 
is  effective  in  preparing  for  the  succeeding  scenes. 

Act  II. — The  rising  curtain  shows  a  charming  moun- 
tain landscape,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons  on  the  left.  Shepherds  are  seen  in  the  back- 
ground dressing  recently  slain  animals,  when  a  party  of 
huntsmen  appear,  and  a  grand  double  chorus  is  rendered, 
which  is  one  of  the  sublime  melodic  features  of  the  opera. 
As  the  huntsmen  and  shepherds  leave  the  stage,  Matilda 
timidiy  enters,  and  first  looking  furtively  about  to  assure 
herself  that  she  is  alone,  gives  expression  to  her  anxieties 
and  emotions  for  Arnold,  for  whom  she  confesses  a  pas- 
sionate love,  and  an  intense  desire  to  see  him.  After  thus 
soliloquizing,  and  declaring  her  devotion,  she  sings  a  charm- 
ing romanza  that  expresses  the  longings  of  her  heart : 

••  Oh,  wild  shady  wood,  whose  shadows  surround  me. 
Thee  I   more  prize  than  the  pomp  of  a  throne  ; 
Here,  'midst  the  storm  that  beats  wildly  around   me. 
With  him  1  love  would  I  make  thee  my  home. 
Echo,  echo,  alone  thou  hearest !  "  etc 

As  Matilda  concludes  her  beautiful  song,  Arnold 
appears,  as  if  responsive  to  her  love-call,  but  not  sure  how 
she  will  receive  him,  he  apologizes  for  the  intrusion.  She 
inspires  him  with  hope  by  telling  that  he  has  been  expected, 
to  which   he  answers  joyously  that   her  commands   it   will 
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give  him    happiness  to  obey,  even  if  it  be  to  abandon    Helvetia,  and    a  father   dear,  to   wander   in  a  strange   land,  where 
ignoble  death  and  a  nameless  grave  may  be  his  doom.     These  rueful  thoughts  she  dismisses  by  confessing  that  her  love 
for  him  is  pure  and  changeless,  exacting  no  sacrifices,  and 
halting  at  no  differences  of  social  station,  trusting  in  Heaven 
to    favor   their  attachment    and    to    bless  their    union.     His 
heart  is  suffused  with  delight  by  these  sweet  avowals,  and 
he  is  ready  to   follow    her  desires  wherever  they  may  lead 
him.     Their  vows  of  devotion  being  thus  exchanged,  Matilda 
bids  Arnold  to   now   return    to  the   field   of   glory,  there  to 
win    fresh    laurels,  and    when    victorious    he  comes  to    her 
again,  she  will  reward  him  with  her  hand,  which  is  followed 
by  a  passionate  duet  between  the  two.     They   are  warned 
by  the   sound  of  footsteps  that  some   one    is  drawing  near, 
and  hastily  prepare  to  part.     She  tells  him  to  meet  her  at 
the  earliest   dawn  of   to-morrow  in  the    ancient   tabernacle, 
there  in   the    Almighty  presence  to  receive   her    last  adieu. 
Arnold    kneels   at    Matilda's    feet,  and    tenderly  kisses   her 
hand,  after  which  token  she  departs,  and  Tell  and  Walter, 
a    young    peasant,  come    in,   who    notice    Arnold's    flushed 
manners,    and    banter    him    with   having    been    entertaining 
some  agreeable  company.     Arnold  tells  them  they  have  no 
need  to   explain  their   intrusion,  but  Walter  protests  that  it 
were  better  he  should  ask  the  purpose  of  their  visit.     Tell 
interposes,  with  a  remark    that    their  designs  can    scarcely 
concern  Arnold,  since  he  has  abandoned  his  friends  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  tyrant  secretly.     Arnold,  with  show  of  tem- 
per, demands  to  know  upon   what  grounds   he    bases  such   a   charge, 
to  which  Tell  answers  that  Matilda's  flight  and  his  confusion  plainly  indi- 
cate the    direction  of   his    aspirations,  and   further   explains    that   suspicion, 
aroused  by  his  action  the  previous  night,  has  caused  him  to  be  watched,  that 
his    loyalty  might    be    determined.      Arnold    cowers    before    his   accusers,  and 
pathetically  asks  if  love  for  Matilda  and   her  promise  of   fidelity  be  not  a  sufficient  defence 
for  his    actions'     Tell    denies   that    love   for  a    bitter    enemy  to    his   country's  freedom  can  be 
excused,  and  puts  to  him  the  question,  "Do  you,  truthfully,  still   love  Helvetia?"     To  this  Arnold 
replies  that  Helvetia  no   longer  exists,  save  as  a  land  where  hatred,  discord,  and  cowardice  abide,  a 
country  which  has  become  so  odious  that  he   has  resolved  to    leave    it    in    response    to    honor's    call,  fn 
foreign    parts,  since  valor  and    love  his   heart   divide.     Tell    betrays  great  grief  at  this   decision,  and   to      •  -„„  „,„„„.„  „,„_,„  „„ 
persuade  Arnold  that  it  ill  becomes  a  Swiss  to   abandon  his   country  when  it  most  needs   his  services,        NJ^|1J, ,  Shoulo  „ 
appeals  to    his    patriotism,  but   this    proving   unavailing,   he  gradually    breaks   to  him  the    news  that    by 
Gessler's  orders    Melchtal,  the  aged    patriarch,  the  resolute  patriot,  the    noble  father,  has  been  put  to   death,  and   that  he 
expired  weeping  for   his  son.     Thus  informed  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Arnold    is  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent    of   grief,  to 
which    he  gives  expression    by    heaping  censure    upon  himself   for  designing  the  betrayal   of    Helvetia,  and    permitting    his 
sword  to  repose  in  its  scabbard  while  his  father's  blood  is  crying  to  him  for  vengeance.     In  despair  he  asks  what  he  can 
do  to  release    himself   from  the  shackles  of   a  mad   love,  and   to  redeem   his   honor,  as  a  worthy  son.     Tell   assures    him 
that  no  other   service    than    his  duty  can    be  required    by  Heaven  or    his   country.      Thus    reminded,   Arnold    impetuously 
swears  that  his  own    hand  and  none  other  shall  punish  the  tyrant,  which   he  would  attempt  forthwith,  in  the  hot    haste  of 
his  eager   vengeance,  but  Tell   exhorts  him  to   be  prudent,  and   be  content  to  render  loyal   aid   to  the  revolution  that   the 
true    friends  of    Helvetia  are  about  to   foment.     Further  informing,  Tell    advises  Arnold   that    this  very  night  there  will    be 
an  assembling  of   patriots  in   this  valley,  who  have  wrought  their   ploughshares  and   scythes  into  spears  and   swords,  with 
which    arms  they  are    resolved   to    destroy  the    tyrant   and    free   the  country,  or    perish   in  the    attempt.     Their  plans  and 
purposes   determined,  the    three    render   an    inspiring    trio,  pledging    union,  and   inviting    Heaven's  aid    in    their  efforts   to 
redeem  ihe  land  from  oppression,  and  to  expiate  the  martyrdom  of  Melchtal. 
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Following  the  magnificent  and  powerful  terzetto  is  the  splendid  spectacle  of  the  gathering  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
Unterwald,  which  is  perhaps  the  supreme  glory  of  the  opera.  The  peasants  in  great  number,  bearing  weapons  of  many 
kinds,  pour  into  the  darkened  valley,  and  being  cordially  received  by  Tell,  Arnold  and  Walter,  they  break  forth  in  a 
mighty  chorus  of  courageous  stimulation,  vowing  their  ardor  and  longings  for  death  or  victory.  While  the  assemblage  is 
singing,  a  trumpet  blast  is  heard,  the  significance  of  which  the  peasants  well  understand,  but  which  they  now  regard  as 
an  inspiration,  and  the  signal  of  Helvetia's  uprising.  At  this  juncture  another  body  of  Swiss  inhabitants  come  to  swell 
the  assemblage  of  patriots,  who  are  jubilantly  welcomed  by  Tell,  and  these  in  turn  are  followed  by  a  crowd  of  settlers 
from  Uri  and  the  lake,  all  brave  men,  who  in  a  grand  chorus  acclaim  Tell  as  their  wise  counselor  and  noble  leader.  A 
compact  by  oath  is  now  formed  by  the  peasant  warriors  from  the  three  cantons,  and  measures  are  concerted  for  the 
morrow.  The  oath  which  Tell  administers  is  of  the  most  vehement  character,  binding  with  inviolable  sacredness  all  who 
take  it,  to  redeem  Helvetia  and  destroy  the  oppressor,  and  calling  down  a  swift  and  awful  punishment  from  Heaven 
upon  any  who  shall  prove  recreant  to  their  vows  and  traitors  to  their  country.  The  day  is  now  breaking,  and  the 
watchword  of  party  is  given:     "To  arms!"  which  thrilling  scene  forms  a  dramatic  climax  to  the  second  act. 

Act  III. — The  third  act  opens  with  a  mountain  scene,  and  a  valley  where,  in  the  great  tabernacle  of  nature, 
appointment  has  been  made  by  Matilda  to  meet  Arnold,  and  speed  him  with  tender  farewell,  upon  his  quest  for  glory. 
The  two  enter  together,  and  Matilda  expresses  surprise  to  observe  her  lover  so  excited,  which  she,  however,  attributes  to 

his  grief  at  parting,  and  therefore  tries  to  console  him  with  the  hope  that 
he  may  shortly  return  to  her  a  victor  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  hand. 
Dejectedly,  despairingly,  he  tells  her  he  must  forego  his  former  intent, 
and  even  decline  her  proffered  hand,  since  honor  and  duty  alike  now 
him  from  thoughts  of  love  to  avenge  his  father's  death : 

••  For  blood  and  vengeance,  the  only  passion 
Which  now  my  heart  may  occupy — 
All  glory  I  renounce     hope  of  honor — 
Love  —even  thee.  Matilda  !  " 

When  she  asks  him  for  further  explanation,   he   makes  bold  to  inform    her 
that   his  father  has    been  cruelly  murdered  by  order  of  Gessler.  and 
that  she  being  daughter  of  the  cruel  despot,  he  must  reject 
the    love  which   once  it    was  his   heart's   ambition  to 
gain.     His  words   burn  into   her  very  soul,  and  in 
the  agony  of   her   grief   she  piteously  bewails   her 
sad  lot,  which  must  henceforth  be  peaceless,  the 
misery    that   falls  to   unrequited   affection.      But 
though   sorrowing   that   the    angry  shade    of    his 
murdered  sire  has  interdicted  their  ill-assorted 
love,   she   encourages   him   to    obey   the 
call  of  stern  duty,  promising   that   even 
while   he    is    seeking   revenge    against 
her    father,  she    will    bear   his    image 
upon  her  heart,  and   think   of    him  as 
that  noble  one  who  saved  her  life,  and 
to  whom   she  gave  the  love  that  time 
nor  circumstance  can  destroy.     While 
Matilda  and  Arnold   are    bidding   fare- 
well,  a   parting  of  sorrowing   lovers,  a 
tumult    is    heard    which    she    explains 
is  the  joyous  announcement  of  an  ap- 
proaching military  pageant,  but  suspect- 
ing that  it   is  Gessler   on  one    of    his 
spectacular   marches,    and    fearing   for 
Arnold's  safety,  she  beseeches  him   to 
flee  quickly,  assuring  him  that  whereve' 

Tomorrow,   In  the  ancient  tabernacle,  your  last  adieu  I  will  receive  I  " 
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his  steps  may  wander,  thither  will  her  anxieties  for  his  welfare  also  follow.  He  refuses  to  leave,  declaring  that  these  cries 
serve  to  increase  his  fury,  and  his  eagerness  to  glut  his  rancor  upon  the  head  of  the  foul  slayer  of  his  father,  but  Matilda 
pleads  so  tearfully  that  she  at  length  induces  him,  for  her  sake,  to  seek  safety,  and  he  goes  out  with  Matilda,  saying : 

"What  conflict  within  my  bosom   rages! 
Ne'er  can   I   my  fond  love  forget — 
To  my  thoughts  thou'lt  ever  be  present!'' 

Scene  II  of  Act  111  represents  the  grand  square  of  Altorf,  bordered  with  apple  and  lime  trees,  and  in  the  centre  a 
pole  is  set  up  surmounted  by  a  cap  to  which  the  peasants  are  required  to  bow  in  servile  homage.  In  the  background  is 
the  castle  of  Gessler,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  throne  for  the  haughty  and  cruel  governor.  A  large  gathering  of  people, 
including  Gessler.  Rodolf,  guards,  soldiers  and  populace  appear,  who  sing  a  chorus  of  laudation  to  the  tyrant,  which  he 
answers  insolently  by  extolling  his  power,  and  commanding  that  while  upon  his  throne  every  subject,  of  whatever  grade, 
shall  bow  reverently  to  the  cap,  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  authority,  and  after  thus  pledging  their  allegiance  the 
assembled  peasants  may  pass  the  day  in  merry  sports.  Having  heard  this  expression  of  their  oppressor's  will,  the 
multitude,  male  and  female,  render  a  charming  tyrolese  chorus,  accompanied  by  dancing  ■ 

"With  dance  and  song  pass  time  along. — 
To  music's  sound  our  hearts  rebound ; 
O'er  hill,  o'er  mountain. 
Through  bower,  round  fountain. 
Sweet  sounds  are  mounting 
From  valley  and  dale." 

While  the  crowd  are  enjoying  themselves,  the  pleasant  scene  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  Rodolf  and  soldiers 
dragging  forward  Tell  and  his  son,  who  are  commanded  to  bow  to  the  cap.  Tell  defiantly  replies  that  the  tyrant's  armed 
power  enables  him  to  perpetrate  his  oppressions  upon  the  weakness  of  the  people,  who  are  in  awe  of  his  cruelty.  "  You 
make  them  fear,  but  not  me;  the  base  order  1  despise,  as  I  hate  all  that  can  a  man  debase."  Gessler,  in  a  rage,  asks 
who  is  this  audacious  man?  and  when  told  that  he  is  William  Tell,  that  miscreant  who  aided  Leutold 
to  escape,  orders  are  given  to  seize  him  and  take  his  bow  and  arrows,  which  the  soldiers  promptly 
execute,  while  in  chorus  they  praise  the  good  fortune  that  has  placed  in  their  hands  unarmed,  the 
archer  feared  by  all,  and  the  boldest  swimmer  in  all  Helvetia.  Gessler  promises  that  an  example  shall 
be  made  of  this  contumacious  rebel,  for  whom  no  mercy  must  be  shown.  Scornfully,  Tell  expresses  the 
wish  that  it  might  be  his  lot  to  be  the  last  victim  of  the  tyrant's  malice,  and  then  in  a  low  tone  he 
bids  Jemmy  to  run  quickly  to  his  mother  and  tell  her  to  raise  a  lighted  torch  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  where  it  may  be  a  war-signal  to  the  three  cantons.  Jemmy  is  about  to  go  out,  when  Gessler 
commands  him  to  stay,  incensed  the  more  by  the  tenderness  displayed  by  Tell,  and  when  to  questioning 
he  is  told  that  the  lad  is  Tell's  only  son,  he  asks  the  bold  patriot  if  he  would  save  him?  To  this 
inquiry  Tell  marvels  what  wrong  the  boy  has  done,  and  protests  that 
himself  being  the  offender,  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  no  other. 
Despotically,  Gessler  declares  that  the  wrong  of  the  lad  is  in  being  son 
of  such  a  rebel,  in  whose  footsteps  he  may  be  prone  to  follow. 

•■  Of  his  (ate  the  arbiter  you  shall  be 
The  most  able  archer  you  are  reckoned. 
Amongst  all  your  countrymen 
On  the  head  of  your  son  this  apple  place. 
And  with  an  arrow,  before  mine  eyes. 
You  shall  strike  It  off—  " 

The  strong,  courageous  man  trembles  at  this  horrible  decree. 
Loving  Jemmy  better  than  life  itself,  Tell's  soul  cries  out  in  agony 
at  the  prospect  of  being  made  the  executioner  of  his  own  son.  and 
refusing  to  humble  himself  to  avoid  the  punishment  for  his  own 
deeds,  he  is  willing  to  make  any  renouncement,  to  render  any 
servile  homage,  to  perform  any  obsequious  act,  if  thereby  he  may 
save  his  only  son  from  peril.  But  Gessler  refuses  his  appeals, 
and  orders    that  the    alternative    shall    be  sentence  of  death    upon 
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the  lad.     The  tears    fall  fast   from  Tell's  eyes,  and  his  frame  shakes  with  terror,  observing  which  Jemmy  encourages  his 
father   by  reminder  of   his    matchless  skill,  and   saying,  "  Give   me   your   hand — upon    my  heart  place  it ,    listen,  not  with 
terror,  but    with   love   it   throbs."     The   heroism    of    his  child    brings  fresh    resolution    to  Tell,  who    bids 
paternal  love  be  silent,  and   reasserting   his  will,  he   calls  for   his   bow  and  arrows.     In  compliance  with 
this  request,  his  bow  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  are  restored.     He  receives  them   fondly,  like  old   friends, 
and  emptying  the  quiver  upon  the  ground,  he  selects  two  arrows,  one  of  which   he  hides  in  his  bosom 
When  Tell   announces  his  readiness   for  the  ordeal,  Gessler  commands  that  the  son  be  bound 
and  placed,  to  which   order  Jemmy  protests,  as  an   indignity  upon   his   free-born  nature,  asking  that 
he  may  unshackled   die  if    it  be  fate's  decree,  and   promising  to  submit   himself   dauntlessly,  without 
trembling,  to  his  father's  aim.     The   heroism  of  the   boy  excites   great  pity  among  the   Swiss,  who 
in  chorus  beseech   that  innocence    like  this   may  mitigate    Gessler's    fury,  but  it   fails  to  move    the 
despot's  heart  to  mercy.     Jemmy's  request  to  be  left  unbound  is  granted,  and  as  he  goes  to  take 
his  place  against  a  tree,  he  exhorts,  "Have  courage,  my  dearest   father!"  at  which  words  Tell's 
hands  tremble  so  that  he  can  scarcely  hold  the  weapon,  while  his  eyes  become  dim  from  weeping. 
Begging  the  last  privilege  to  embrace  his  son,  Tell  hugs  Jemmy  with  the  passion  of  despair,  but 
after  holding   him  to  his  bosom  for  a  moment,  the   loving  father,  tenderly  addressing,  admon- 
ishes Jemmy  that  there  is  One  above    who   forgets   not  the    innocent,  and  entreats    him  to 
put  his  trust  in  Heaven,  and  thinking  of  his  mother,  that  these  will  sustain  and  defend  him. 
During  this    pathetic    interview,  Jemmy   exhibits    the    greatest   boldness,    confident  of    his 
father's  skill,  and  when  directed  he  bravely  takes  the  place  assigned  to  him,  by  a 
tree,  and  receives  the  apple  upon  his   head.     Tell  looks  fiercely  at  Gessler  as 
he  feels  for  the  concealed  arrow,  and  then  adjusts  the  other  in  his  bow  as  the 
boy  stands   rigidly  against   the  tree,  determined   that    no  movement,  however 
slight,  shall   divert  his   father's 
aim.    Tell  nerves  himself  for 
the  ordeal,  as  if  given  new 
strength  from  Heaven,  and 
sweeping  the  tears  from 
his    eyes,    he    quickly 
adjusts  his  bow  and 
in   a  moment  the 
arrow  flies  straight 
to  its  mark,  splitting 
the  apple  in  half,  and  embedding 
itself   deeply  in    the  tree.      At  this 
happy    deliverance,  the    Swiss   peas- 
ants shout   with  exultation,  and  Jemmy 

i  «.  w>  »  wnm.  t. runs  to  embrace  his  father,  who,  from 

the  very  excess  of  his  joy,  faints,  and  in  doing  so  lets  fall  the  arrow 
that   had   been  concealed   upon  his  person.     Gessler   is  in  dreadful 
rage  at  the  prospect  of  Tell  escaping  his  vengeance,  and  seeing  the 
extra  arrow,  he  fiercely  demands  to  know  why  it  has  been  retained. 
Recovering  himself,  Tell  courageously  answers,  "  It  was  for  you  had 
I  slain  my  child!"     These  threatening  words  bring   upon  him  again 
the  peril   from  which   he  has  escaped,  for  the  moment,  for  in  mur- 
derous anger  Gessler  orders  his  soldiers  to  seize  and  bind  both  Tell 
and  his  son,  who  are   to  remain   in  chains   until    the   hour  of   their 
approaching  death,  which  shall  be  before  another  day. 

Matilda,  Rodolf  and  attendants  enter  while  Tell  is  being  bound. 
Looking  with  horror  upon  the  cruel  show  of  a  tyrant's  rage,  Matilda 
implores  Gessler,  her  father,  to  recall  his  dreadful  sentence,  and 
when  he  refuses,  she  resolutely  defies  him,  and   declares  that  while 
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life  Is  spared  her,  she  will  defend  the  boy  by  appealing  to  her  sovereign,  and  demands  that,  no  culprit  he,  the  lad  be  at 
once  released.  In  an  undertone  Rodolf  advises  Gessler  to  give  up  the  boy,  since  the  father  still  remains,  upon  whom 
vengeance  may  be  sated.  The  people  murmur,  and  protest  so  vigorously  that  the  despot  yields  the  boy,  but  retains  Tell, 
and  orders  that  he  shall  be  taken  across  the  lake  to  Kusnacht,  hoping  he  may  perish  in  the  passage,  but  if  not,  that  he 
shall  be  left  upon  the  island,  to  become  a  prey  to  hunger  or  fall  a  victim  to  voracious  beasts.  Moved  by  pity  the  Swiss 
implore  Gessler  to  show  mercy,  but  the  bloody  despot  disdains  their  appeals,  declaring  that  his  rage  cannot  be  appeased 
except  by  the  death  of  the  traitor.  Matilda  is  terrified  by  these  awful  words,  but  secretly  she  vows  that  through  her 
efforts  both  father  and  son  shall  yet  be  saved.  The  peasants  continue  their  importunities  for  mercy,  until  with  show  of 
intense  impatience  Gessler  orders  them  to  depart  forthwith,  threatening,  if  they  longer  remain,  harassing  him  with  their 
beseeching,  to  put  Tell  and  his  son  to  death  without  further  delay.  At  this  the  people  disperse,  calling  Heaven  to  punish 
the  tyrant,  and  the  soldiers  drag  Tell  away,  followed  by  Gessler  and  Rodolf,  which  affecting  scene  closes  the  third  act. 

Act  IV. — The  final  act  opens  with  an  exterior  view  of  a  rustic  habitation,  before  which  Arnold  is  discovered,  alone, 
in  sorrowful  meditation  over  the  wrongs  his  countrymen  have  suffered,  and  his  own  affliction,  through  the  execution  of  a 
beloved  father  by  the  cruel  tyrant  He  starts  to  enter  the  house,  which  was  once  his  home,  but  misgivings  arise  that 
cause  him  to  pause  and  ask  himself  if  he  is  really  worthy  to  cross  the  sacred  threshold  before  his  father's  death  is 
avenged  He  advances  some  steps  towards  an  adjoining  room,  and  then  stops  suddenly  again,  beholding  many  memorials 
of  his  honored  sire,  and  confesses,  despite  his  boasted  resolution,  that  he  cannot  enter  until 
vengeance  is  accomplished  upon  the  despot  and  murderer.     Sadly  he  sings  : 

'■  Oh !  bless "d  abode,  within  whose  walls 
Mine  eyes  first  saw  the  light. 
Once  so  belov'd,  yet  now  thy  halls 
Bring  mis"ry  to  my  sight."  etc. 

His  reflections  are  broken  in  upon  by  a  chorus  of  voices  from  within    calling  for 

vengeance,  which  is  at  once  followed   by  the  appearance  of   a  crowd  of   armed  Swiss 

who  declare  their  purpose  to  rescue  Tell,  and  ask  Arnold   to   lead  them  in  the 

desperate  enterprise.     With  great  resolution  he  responds  to  their  appeals,  and 

records  a  vow  to  kill  Gessler  by  his  own  hands  or  perish 

in   the    attempt.      His   rashness   the    Swiss    confederates 

disapprove,  warning   if   caution   be  not  observed   that   his 

own  life  will  surely   pay  the  forfeit,  but  Arnold  cannot  be 

restrained  in   the   resolve   which   he  has   made,  and   that 

Tell  may  be  rescued   promptly  he  urges   that   the   tyrant 

be  boldly  attacked  at  once,  offering  to  lead  them  forward 

this  moment  to  liberty  or  death,  exclaiming: 

"  Yes.  come  -delusive  is  all    hope 
Of  justice  from  the  tyrant  vile. 
Giory.  honor,  vengeance,  alike  demand. 
That  by  our  prowess  Tell  be  saved.'' 

Inspired  by  Arnold's  utterances  the  Swiss  shout 
for  revenge,  and  with  rattling  of  arms  they  follow  their 
leader  as  he  rushes  impetuously  off  the  stage. 

The  succeeding  scene  represents  a  house  on  the 
bank  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  the  waters  of  which 
are  becoming  agitated  by  an  approaching  storm.  A  party 
of  Swiss  are  with  Edwige,  whom  they  invite  to  rest 
a  while,  for  to  proceed  would  mean  certain  death  from  the 
gathering  tempest.  She  refuses  their  hospitality,  urging 
that  her  desire  is  to  encounter  Gessler  alone.  When 
warned  that  such  defiance  can  only  result  in  her  own 
destruction,  she  despairingly  declares  that  it  is  death  she 
»  my  mi  to  b.  th.  last  *««  of  you,  m>ii°»  i "  seeks,  since    all    that    is    dear   to    her   has   been    lost,  a 
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husband  beloved  and  a  treasured  son.     At  this  Juncture    Matilda   appears,  and   the  voice  of  Jemmy  is  heard  from  within 

calling  "mother,"  followed  quickly  bv  his  entrance  upon  the  scent.     At  sight  of  her  boy,  Edwige  utters  a  cry  of  joy,  but 

instantly  noting  tne  absence  of   Tell,  she   eagerly   asks :    "  But   your   father — why  is  he  not 

with  you  ?  "     Jemmy  assures  his  mother  that  the  protect- 
ing care  of  Matilda  is  about  him,  and  that  very  soon  she 
will  free    his   father   from  captivity.     Matilda  now   finds 
/oice  to  console  Edwige,  that  as  the  son  has  returned 
saved  from  a   frightful    storm,  so   will   the    father   be 
restored,  through    Arnold  and    his    patriot  followers, 
which  performance  ending  their  grief  a  hope  ariseth 
that  cheers  her  own   heart  with   love's  fulfillment. 
While    Edwige,  Matilda   and   Jemmy  are    re- 
joicing  over    their   pleasant    prospects,    shouts    of 
"Victory  and  liberty!"  are  heard,  and  a  moment 
later  Tell   and  Arnold   come  in.     Edwige    rushes 
into  the  arms  of  her  hero  husband,  who  first  em- 
bracing her  warmly,  joyously  announces  : 

"  Cessler  hath  fallen  at  last.     The  arrow  behold 
With  which  his  heart  I've  pierced;  and  the  lake 
His  burying  place  hath  prov'd!" 

Arnold  now  perceives  Matilda,  whose  affec- 
tion for  him  he  cannot  doubt,  but  he  has  fears 
that  the  death  of  her  father,  accomplished  by  an 
uprising  in  which  he  was  himself  a  leader,  may 
arouse  her  hate.  He  therefore  addresses  her 
somewhat  indifferently,  "You  here,  Matilda?" 
to  which,  however,  she  responds  warmly,  with 
assurance  of  her  love.  Exhorted  by  her  to  seek 
the  field  of  glory,  and  returning  therce  victorious 
to  receive  her  hand  as  a  reward,  he  has  fulfilled 
her  request ;  therefore,  though  her  father  has 
fallen,  it  is  less  the  kinship  than  the  tyrant's  death 
she  remembers,  and  henceforth  to  her  Arnold  shall 
be  the  hero-lover.  This  happy  termination,  the  freedom  of  Switzer- 
land from  a  despot,  the  restoration  of  Tell  and  his  son,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  aspirations  of  Arnold  and  Matilda,  is  celebrated  by  a  hymn  of  freedom,  and  the  crowning  with 
laurel  of  Tell  and  Arnold  by  Swiss  women,  which  scene  and  exultant  chorus  concludes  the  opera. 


Death  of  Tell,  who  yet  Lives  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen. 


l\  a  bcvt  tbc  l^c-uil 
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Symbol  high—  the  dark  and  potent  spell, 
Which i  tups  it 

Unearthly  powei  and  immortality." 
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ROBERT  THE  DEVIL 

Music  by  Meyerbeer. Words  by  Scribe  and  Delavicne. 


OBERT   THE   DEVIL   is   the    most    spectacular   of   Meyerbeer's    works,  and   though   it    has   always  been 
immensely  popular,  especially  in   France   and   England,  it  is  very  inferior,  from  a  musical  view-point,  to 
"The    Huguenots,"  "The    Prophet."  and  "The   African."     The    libretto,   too,   has   fewer   excellences   than 
Scribe  is  to  be  credited  with  in  other  of  his  dramas,  the  objections  being  found  in  his  sensational  treatment 
that  often,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  approaches  dangerously  near  the  ludicrously  absurd.     Notwithstanding  the 
strange   conceits   that    mar   the   dramatic   story,   it   has   been   said   the   original    was    more    grotesquely 
disfigured    by  the  introduction  of   uncouth   forms,  such   as   sea-nymphs   and   goblins,  which    Meyerbeer 
wisely  insisted   should   be    banished.     A    marked   substitution  was  made    in   the    temptation  scene,  by 
introducing  a  bevy  of  profligate  nuns,  in  place  of  enchanting  naiads,  as  Scribe  had  originally  designed. 
The  change,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  small  improvement,  besides  being  almost  sacrilegious,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  opera  the  scene  was  made  the  subject  of  endless  ridicule  by  both  the  critics  and  the  public. 

"Robert  the  Devil"  was  first  represented  at  the  Paris  Academie.  November  21,  1831,  where  it  had  a  glorious 
reception.  The  following  year  two  imperfect  translations  were  brought  out  at  rival  London  theatres,  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane,  when  at  one  the  opera  was  called  "The  Demon;  or,  the  Mystic  Branch,"  and  at  the  other,  "The  Fiend 
Father;  or,  Robert  of  Normandy."  In  June,  1832.  the  original  (French)  version  was  given  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
and  met  with  the  most  extraordinary  approval.  It  was  not  until  May,  1847,  that  the  opera  was  produced  in  the  Italian, 
when  it  was  put  on  the  boards  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  with  Jenny  Lind  in  the  principal  role.  It  is  truly  a 
remarkable  commentary  on  the  capricious  nature  of  amusement  devotees,  that  what  had  delighted  them  very  much  for 
several  years,  with  inferior  singers  in  the  cast,  should  suddenly,  with  the  debut  of  the  most  exquisite  voice  of  the  period, 
give  them  the  greatest  displeasure.  Describing  that  first  night,  when  "Robert  the  Devil"  was  sung  in  Italian,  the 
biographer  of  Meyerbeer  (Gruneisen)  writes:  'The  night  was  rendered  memorable  not  only  by  the  debut  of  Mile.  Lind, 
but  also  by  a  disgraceful  exhibition  such  as  was  never  before  witnessed  on  the  operatic  stage.  Mendelssohn  was  sitting 
in  the  stalls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  executive  infliction,  he  left  the  theatre."  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  a  great  part  of  the  audience  followed  him,  for  the  engagement  proved  to  be  a  failure,  though  a 
subsequent  revival  was  a  conspicuous  success,  and  the  opera  still  retains  its  very  pronounced  popularity. 

The  story  upon  which  the  opera  is  based  runs  as  follows :  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  is  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Duchess  Bertha,  by  a  fiend  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cavalier  to  the  better  prosecute  his  amours.  This  unnatural  son, 
inheriting  some  of  the  diabolical  characteristics  of  his  father,  is  guilty  of  so  many  gallantries  and  crimes  that  he  becomes 
known  as  "The  Devil."  and  is  banished  from  Normandy  by  his  own  subjects.  Seeking  new  lands  in  which  to  give 
exercise  to  his  evil  propensities,  he  arrives  in  Sicily  with  the  intention  of  participating  in  a  tournament  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Messina,  in  which  the  prize  is  to  be  the  hand  of  Princess  Isabella.  Directly  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  while  carousing 
with  his  knights,  Rambaldo,  a  minstrel,  sings  of  the  misdeeds  of  Robert,  who  is  so  offended  by  this  insolence  that  he  is 
about  to  avenge  the  insult  when  Alice,  his  foster-sister,  and  the  betrothed  of  Rambaldo,  Intercedes.  So  passionately  does 
the  poor  girl  plead  for  mercy,  and  so  prayerfully  does  she  exhort  him  to  abandon  his  sinful  ways,  that  Robert's  heart  is 
touched,  and  in  the  interview  he  confides  to  Alice  his  love  for  Isabella.  Their  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Bertram,  Robert's  fiend-father,  at  sight  of  whom  Alice  shrinks  back  affrighted,  recognizing  in  him  the  evil  spirit  that 
holds  mastery  over  Robert.  She  cannot  remain  in  his  presence,  and  after  she  departs  Bertram  entices  his  son,  Robert, 
to  the  gaming  table,  where  he  soon  loses  in  succession  all  his  money,  sword,  horses  and  armor.  Being  thus  reduced  to 
beggary,   Robert  is  unable  to  attend  the  tournament,  by  which  failure  his  knightly  honor  is  sacrificed. 

The  spell  of  mystery  and  diabolism  has  full  effect  in  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  when  an  orgy  of  damned 
spirits  takes  place  in  the  doleful  cave  of  Saint  Irene.  Bertram  is  one  of  the  company,  and  during  the  revels  he  makes 
a  compact  with  the  spirits  whereby  they  are  to  release  Robert  from  their  influence  and  give  him  wholly  into  his 
(Bertram's)  hands.  Alice,  who  acts  the  part  of  good  angel  to  Robert,  has  had  an  appointment  with  her  lover,  Rambaldo, 
in  the  cave,  and  overhearing  the  agreement  between  the  evil  spirits  and   Bertram,  she  forms  a  resolve  to  save  Robert,  if 
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her  power  be  equal  to  her  desire.  Soon  thereafter  Bertram  meets  Robert  and  promises  to  relieve  his  melancholy  and 
retrieve  his  losses  if  he  will  visit  the  old  Abbey  of  Saint  Rosalie  at  midnight  and  carry  away  a  mystic  cypress  branch 
which  will  be  found  growing  at  the  head  of  the  marble  effigy  of  his  dead  mother.  Robert  consents  to  perform  this  task, 
under  assurances  from  his  fiend-father  that  the  branch  gives  to  its  possessor  powers  of  invisibility,  riches,  happiness, 
and  immortality.  Robert  penetrates  the  gloomy  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  crypt  Bertram  appears, 
and  pronounces  an  incantation  that  summons  from  their  graves  the  spirits  of  a  host  of  nuns.  Among  these  ghostly  shades 
is  the  spirit  of  Helen,  former  abbess  of  the  cloister,  who  gives  Robert  courage  to  disregard  the  horrors  of  the  place,  and 
leaves  him  subject  to  the  fascinations  of  the  nuns.  These  charm  him  for  the  moment,  but  perceiving  the  mystic  branch, 
he  seizes  and  bears  it  away.  The  immediate  effect  is  to  give  him  a  demoniacal  nature,  and  possessed  by  a  fell  design  he 
hurries  to  Messina  and  penetrates  the  chamber  of  Princess  Isabella.  The  power  of  the  talisman  is  at  once  exerted  to  put 
the  attendants  of  the  Princess  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  advantage  Robert  uses  to  carry  off  the  Princess.  Her  entreaties 
to  be  spared  and  her  appeals  to  his  better  nature  prevail  upon  him  at  length  to  break  the  magic  branch,  which  at  once 
destroys  its  charm.  At  this  the  attendants  of  the  Princess  awake  and  rush  forward  to  seize  Robert,  but  he  is  saved  by  the 
timely  help  of  Bertram,  who  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  and  bears  him  away.  Robert  tries  to  resist  the  fatal  influence 
that  pursues  him,  but  is  constantly  constrained  by  Bertram,  who  tries  to  compel  him,  by  stress  of  misfortune,  to  sign  a 
compact  that  will  bind  him  to  evil  for  all  eternity.  Robert  is  induced  by  the  fiend-father  to  meet  the  Prince  ol  Grenada 
in  deadly  combat,  but  is  overthrown,  which  so  humiliates  him  that  he  seeks  Bertram  for  advice,  and  is  about  to  sign  the 
compact  that  will  restore  his  power  and  prestige,  when  the  sound  of  sacred  music  falls  on  his  ears,  which  calls  up  pious 
recollections  of  his  mother,  and  he  begins  to  weep.  Bertram  counteracts  these  sacred  feelings  by  revealing  the  shame 
and  mystery  of  his  origin,  whereupon  Robert  is  again  about  to  sign,  when  suddenly  Alice  appears,  to  announce  the  glad 
news  that  the  Princess  Isabella  awaits  him  at  the  altar.  Robert  rejoices  and  would  fly  to  his  love,  but  the  evil  influence  of 
his  demon-father  restrains  him  and  would  force  him  downward;  a  great  struggle  between  the  good  and  bad  ensues,  which 
continues  until  the  clock  strikes  the  fatal  hour  that  dissolves  the  spell.  Bertram's  power  is  broken  and  the  earth  opens 
to  engulf  him,  nor  can  cries  for  mercy  avert  his  doom.  Relieved  of  the  incubus  of  evil  disposition,  Robert  is  conducted 
by  Alice  to  the  cathedral,  where  Isabella  awaits  him  in  nuptial  robes,  and  Alice  is  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Rambaldo. 

Act  I. — When  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  a  view  of  Palermo  is  shown,  with  tents  under 
shade  trees,  by  one  of  which  Robert  and  Bertram  are  seated  at  a  table,  attended  by  esquires.  On  the  left  is  another 
table,  around  which  several  knights  are  gathered  drinking  wine.  The  action  begins  with  a  bacchanalian  chorus  of  a  truly 
brilliant  character:  "We'll  live  for  pleasure  only  in  woman,  wine  and  play."  When  the  song  concludes,  some  envious 
knights  express  surprise  at  the  attendants,  splendid  arms,  and  rich  samite  tent  of  the  stranger,  and  wonder  who  he  may 
be.  They  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  he  is  a  prodigal  knight  come  to  Messina,  like  themselves,  to  do  battle  in  the 
tourney  for  Isabella's  hand.  Judging  by  their  actions  that  the  knights  are  making  him  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
Robert  salutes  them  and  drinks  to  their  good  fortune,  which  courtesy  calls  forth  a  repetition  of  the  chorus. 
At  this  point  Rambaldo  is  introduced  by  Alberti  as  a  strolling  minstrel  from  Normandy,  whom  he 
recommends  as  an  excellent  singer.  Robert 
generously  bestows  a  purse  upon  the 
pilgrim  and  asks  him  to  sing,  to 
which  request  the  minstrel 
promises  to  describe  in  song 
the  deeds  of  a  young  duke 
who  is  called,  for  his  profli- 
gacy and  cruelty.  "  Robert 
the  Devil,"  a  veritable  son 
of  Lucifer,  that  has  been 
banished  from  his  native 
land.  Robert  handles  his 
dagger  menacingly,  having 
a  mind  to  avenge  the  insult, 
but  he  is  restrained  by  Ber- 
tram, and  Rambaldo  now 
sings,  with  choral  accompa- 
niment, of  the  Duke  begotten 


K..iqhi,     valiant  and   I 
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in  guilty  amour  by  a  prince  of  demons,  who,  with  face  and  heart  like  his  sire,  and  a  power  derived  from  compact  with 
Satan,  uses  his  baneful  influence  to  inspire  wives  and  girls  with  fatal  passion  in  order  to  accomplish  their  ruin. 

Unable  longer  to  curb  his  anger  aroused  by  these  exposures,  Robert  reveals  his  personality  and  orders  his  soldier 
attendants  to  arrest  the  minstrel.  Rambaldo  is  terrified  by  the  offence  which  he  has  unconsciously  committed,  and  falling 
upon  his  knees  before  Robert,  beseeches  for  pardon,  but  is  answered  that  within  an  hour  he  shall  hang  for  his  insult. 
Rambaldo  entreats  that  he  has  been  sent  with  his  intended  bride  upon  a  holy  commission,  to  search  for  one  Robert  of 
Normandy,  whom  he  had  not  known  and  therefore  least  suspected  that  he  was  the  noble  lord  of  whom  he  had  just  sung. 
This  appeal  for  mercy  fails  to  move  Robert,  but  mention  of  an  intended  bride  excites  his  sensual  interest,  and  he 
promises  Rambaldo  to  spare  his  life  if  he  will  bring  this  girl  to  him,  warning,  however,  that  she  shall  be  no  bride  of  a 
minstrel.     Rambaldo  shows  his  grief,  which  Robert  spurns,  and  commands  that  the  girl  be  quickly  brought  in. 

While  the  roisterous  knights  are  singing  "We'll  live  for  pleasure  only,"  Alice,  Rambaldo's  affianced,  is  dragged  in, 
crying  for  pity,  but  she  is  jeered  at  as  a  helpless  beauty,  who  may  save  her  lover's  life  by  conforming  to  what  may  be 
required  of  her.  Robert  turns  to  face  her  and  is  horrified  to  discover  that  it  is  his  dear  foster-sister.  She  throws  herself 
at  his  feet  begging  for  protection,  which  he  instantly  grants  by  threatening  to  kill  anyone  who  attempts  to  harm  her.  The 
other  knights  offer  objection,  but  Robert  menaces  them  with  his  sword  and  compels  them  to  draw  aside  while  he  calms 
her  fears  by  begging  she  will  call  him  brother,  though  he  is  an  exile  driven  often  to  despair  and  little  deserving.  Asked 
what  purpose  has  brought  her  to  Palermo,  Alice  tells  him  it  was  to  fulfill  a  sacred  duty ;  that  she  has  put  off  her 
marriage  for  a  season  and  come  hither  with  her  affianced  husband  to  be  bearer  of  sorrowful  news.  Urged  to  speak,  she 
Sells  Robert  that  his  blessed  mother  he  will  behold  never  again,  and  that  she  brings  to  him  that  mother's  dying  message, 
the  last  utterances  of  a  devotion  divine  in  its  loving  attachment,  which  she  delivers  in  a  tender  aria 

"  Tell  him  my  thoughts  were  of  him  to  death. 
Say  I  blessed  him  with  my  latest  breath,"  etc.. 

warning   him  of  the  fatal  power  urging   him  to  ruin,  she  exhorted  Alice  to  be  his 
guardian    angel    to   draw    his   feet    into    paths   of   virtue.     This    message 
touches    the    heart   of    Robert  deeply,   and    he    bewails  the   ill  fortune 
that   not   only  robbed   him  of   a   mother,  but  denied   him   the 
solace  of  being  present  to  receive  her  last  blessings.    Alice, 
perceiving   him  to  be  receptive  to   holy  influences,  confides 
that  one  day  his  mother  entrusted  a  precious  paper  to  her 
keeping,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to  him  whenever  he 
shall  be  worthy  to  receive  it.  and  thereupon  Alice,  kneeling, 
presents  to   Robert    his    mother's  will.     He    shrinks   back, 
confessing  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  he  may 
worthily  receive  so  valued  a  token,  and  requests  Alice  to 
retain  it.     Opening   his   heart  to   his   foster-sister,  Robert 
dwells  upcn  his  misfortunes,  greatest  of  which  he  esteems 
his  failure  to  win  the  hand  of  Princess  Isabella,  which  he 
sought   to   gain   against   her   father's   consent,  but  was  set 
upon  by  her   protecting  attendants,  and  would   have    per- 
ished  at    their   hands    had    not  a  friendly    knight.   Bertram, 
defended    him   from   their   savage   onslaughts.     Alice  sug- 
gests  that   he  write  a  note  to  the   Princess  asking   if   she 
is  still  faithful  to  the  affection  she  once  pledged  him.  and 
offers   to    be    herself   bearer   of   the   message.     Robert   is 
overjoyed  by  this  pleasing  prospect  of  communicating  with 
the    woman    who    possesses    his    heart,    and    calling    his 
secretary,  dictates  a  note,  which   he   seals  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  Alice  is  indeed 
his    guardian  angel,  whose  proof   of   friendship    he    can  never 
fully    repay.     Archly,    she    reminds   him   that   she.   too.  is    in 
love,  and  that  the  debt  which  he  confesses  may  be  discharged 


"  Oh,   9000   Tiy 
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this  day 
her  bear 


by  permitting  her  to  be  /ved  to  Rambaldo.  He  promises  his  consent,  and  then  handing  the  note  to  Alice  bids 
it  quickly  to  the  Princess.  Bertram  now  comes  in,  at  sight  of  whom  Alice  is  much  frightened,  which  causes  Robert 
to  show  some  concern,  and  to  assuage  her  fears  he  introduces  the  new  arrival  as  his  valiant  friend 
Bertram,  of  whom  he  has  Just  spoken.  Alice  explains  her  misgivings  of  the  stranger  because 
he  bears  such  a  striking  likeness  to  Satan  as  he  is  represented  in  a  painting  that  hangs  in 
the  village  church  Robert  laughs  at  her  fears,  and  kissing  her  hand  in  token  of  his 
gratitude,  he  tells  her  to  go  at  once  to  the  princess.  Bertram  approaches  Robert  and 
sardonically  asks  if  gratitude  is  becoming  to  one  in  his  service — if  it  is  not 
indeed  the  sign  of  unthankfulness  to  him?  Robert  commands  him  to  be 
silent,  and  frankly  confesses  that  he  is  in  dread  of  the  fatal 
influence  he  exerts,  which  is  always  enticing  to  evil.  At 
this  language  the  fiendish  Bertram  pretends  to  wnep.  as  if 
grieving  that  Robert  should  doubt  his  affection.  When 
Robert  insists  that  he  shall  hereafter  withhold  his  advice, 
Bertram  obsequiously  promises  to  offend  no  more,  and 
invites  his  son  to  rejoin  the  cavaliers  and  try  his  luck  at 
gaming.  At  this  moment  several  knights  enter,  with 
Alberti,  and  immediately  Robert  challenges  them  to  meet 
him  in  a  game  at  dice,  which  they  promptly  accept.  A 
table  being  set  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  several  knights 
crowd  about  it  and  the  play  begins.  Bertram,  by  his  magic 
arts,  has  set  a  spell  of  misfortune  upon  Robert,  who  loses 
time  and  again,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  fiend  to  continue 
the  game,  until  he  hazards  successively  all  his  money,  his 
jewelry,  horses,  arms,  and  armor,  thus  stripping  himself 
of  all  means  for  entering  the  tourney.  The  act  concludes 
with  a  strong  concerted  number,  Robert  cursing  his  ill  luck, 
the  knights  making  sport  of  his  despair,  and  Bertram 
exulting  over  the  prospective  success  of  his  fell  designs. 

Act  II. — The  second  act  opens  with  a  scene  showing 
an  apartment  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Sicily,  in  which  Isabella 
appears  alone.     In  a  pathetic  aria   she   expresses  her   grief   at 
being  abandoned  by  Robert,  who  taught  her  first  to  love : 


H.TC^y^  .a 


■  Ah  '    hope  deserts  me — dark  seems  the  future ; 
Gone  now  the  visions  of  youthful  love."  etc. 


«0,„„Fo „„...,„  ,„,„,„  In  the  scene  that  follows,  a  company  of  young  girls  enter,  bearing  a 

«.  ..»  „i.. ,» tirmi,  »„»  bouiy  «*.*."  petition  which  they   present   to    Princess   Isabella  as  Alice  comes  in. 

The  latter  trembles  with  timidity  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  but  she  presently  summons  courage  to  hand  Robert's  letter 
to  the  Princess.  The  latter  takes  it  eagerly,  and  perceiving  at  once  who  is  the  writer,  she  gives  expression  to  her  joy 
and  prays  that  Robert  may  fly  to  her  quickly,  never  again  to  part.  As  Alice  and  Isabella  now  pass  out,  Bertram  enters, 
followed  by  a  herald-at-arms,  as  Robert  appears  passing  along  the  gallery,  concerting  means  how  he  may  overcome  his 
rival  for  Isabella's  hand.  Bertram  approaches  his  son,  and  in  an  undertone  tells  him  his  aims  may  now  be  accomplished 
The  herald  hands  Robert  a  cartel  challenging  him  to  deadly  combat  with  the  Prince  of  Grenada,  who  awaits  an  answer  in 
a  neighboring  wood.  This  defiance  is  eagerly  accepted  by  Robert,  who  desires  to  meet  his  adversary  without  delay,  and 
the  three  thereupon  pass  out.  as  the  stage  is  filled  again  by  the  entrance  of  Isabella,  conducted  by  her  father,  followed 
by  Bertram,  Alice.  Rambaldo,  lords,  ladies,  esquires  and  people,  accompanying  six  young  couples  who  are  about  to  be 
married.  The  action  is  renewed  by  a  chorus,  succeeded  by  a  ballet  divertissement,  after  which  a  herald-at-arms  enters 
and  addresses  the  Princess :  "  When  all  the  noble  champions  come  here  to-day  to  prove  their  valor,  the  Prince  of 
Grenada,  in  pledge  of  his  faith,  the  honor  requests  of  being  armed  by  you."  Isabella  hesitates,  which  her  father 
observing,  directs  her  to  make  a  prompt  reply,  as  the  Prince  of  Grenada  enters  the  hall,  and  goes  directly  to  the  Princess 
Bertram  chuckles  with  fiendish  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of   his  plans,  for  Robert  has,  by  a  ruse,  been  lured  away  into 
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the  woods  in  a  vain  quest  for  an  adversary,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  the  Prince  to  reach  the  Princess  without 
the  embarrassment  of  a  rival's  presence.  The  esquires,  in  a  chorus,  sing  praises  of  their  noble  leader,  while  Isabella, 
obeying  the  urgings  of  her  father,  timidly  and  reluctantly  invests  the 
Prince  with  arms  and  armor  for  the  tournament  for  her  hand. 

Alice   marks  with  great   anxiety   the    absence   of    Robert,  and 
marvels  what  can  have  detained  him.  but  Rambaldo  bids  her  not 
be  alarmed,  for  that  he  will  certainly  arrive  before  the  lists 
are   closed,   to   enter    for   the   tourney   and   to   bless   their 
union  at  the  altar,  which  is  now  prepared.     Bertram,  how- 
ever, congratulates  himself  upon  his  successful  artifice  to 
keep  Robert  from  the  meeting.     The  chorus  now  call  for 
the    assembling   of   all    valiant    knights  who  desire  to  do 
battle    for    a   princess'  hand,  after  which  announcement  a 
trumpet  sounds,  and   at  a  signal    Isabella   descends   from 
the  throne  and  addresses  the  cavaliers  in  an  aria : 

"  Hark  !  the  trumpet's  glad  summons  sound  on  the  ear  ; 
it  becomes  the  gallant  warrior  now  to  conquer  or  to  die.'*  etc. 

A  procession  of  knights,  ladies  and  esquires  move  across 
the  stage,  followed  by  Isabella  and  her  father.  Bertram 
remains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  in  a  state  of 
exultation,  gloating  over  the  painful  anxiety  manifested 
by  Alice,  which  scene  concludes  the  second  act. 

Act  III — The  first  scene  of  Act  III  represents 
the  mountain  of  Saint  Irene,  appalling  in  its  gloomy 
isolation  and  gray  grandeur.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  marked  on  the  left  by  a 
cross,  and  on  the  right  is  an  entrance  to  the  underground 
caverns.  Bertram  and  Rambaldo  enter,  the  latter  by 
appointment  to  meet  Alice  here,  and  the  former  to  prosecute 
his  evil  designs.  To  the  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  Ber- 
tram, Rambaldo  acknowledges  his  extreme  poverty,  which 
condition  causes  him  the  greatest  unhappiness.  for  he  is  unable 
to  conceive  how  he  shall  care  for  Alice  in  a  manner  befitting  her 
station.  Bertram  is  quick  to  profit  by  his  advantage,  and  to  gain  a  new 
victim  he  gives  Rambaldo  a  purse  filled  with  gold,  the  sight  of  which  so 
delights  the  poor  lover-minstrel  that  he  cannot  convince  himself  it  is  not  a  dream, 
which  scene  is  embellished  with  a  splendid  duet.  "0  Generous  Master."  Having 
gained  Rambaldo's  confidence  and  gratitude,  Bertram  begins  to  sow  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  in  his  mind  by  reminding  that 
so  much  gold  makes  him  rich,  and  that  as  wealth  is  the  supreme  attraction  of  mortals,  he  may.  by  seeking,  obtain  a 
wife  of  fairer  face  than  Alice  wears.  Rambaldo  gives  an  attentive  ear  to  Bertram's  fatal  flatteries,  and  seems  to  be 
entirely  persuaded  to  adopt  his  advice  When  the  minstrel  goes  out,  debating  the  matter  in  his  mind,  Bertram,  left  alone, 
begins  preparing  materials  for  incantation  While  thus  engaged  he  felicitates  himself  upon  having  made  another  conquest, 
of  a  soul  that  will  soon  be  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  legions  of  hell,  though  while  giving  expression  to  his  satisfaction  he 
cannot  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  dreadful  fate  that  must  be  his  own  when  at  last  his  lease  of  life  and  his  iniquitous 
career  is  ended.     He  hears  the  noise  of  infernal  jubilation,  to  mitigate  which  he  sings,  accompanied  by  a  demon  chorus: 

•■  Ye  spirits  of  evil,  think  not  of  the  light. 
But  join  the   mad   revel  of  darkness  and  night !  " 

And  is  answered  by  demons  declaring  that  brighter  star  has  never  fallen,  and  greater  master  the  world  diabolic  has  never 
known.  These  praises  by  the  impish  chorus  serve  to  arouse  the  faint  fire  of  conscience  that  still  smoulders  in  his  heart, 
and  he  resolves  to  obtain  through  his  son,  even  by  sacrifice,  a  remission  of  his  crimes,  or  by  graver  deeds  of  infernality 


A  letter  for  your  highness,  o 
I  fancy  'twill  gti/e  you  pleasi 
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win  a  crown  in   hell.     After  soliloquizing  in  this  manner  of   his  life  and  doubtful  prospects.  Bertram  disappears  within  the 
cavern,  his  presence  among  the  demons  being  welcomed  by  a  burst  of  flames  and  groaning  acclaims. 

Alice  is  now  seen  slowly  descending  the  mountain,  calling  the  name  of  Rambaldo,  but  receiving  no  answer,  she 
expresses  her  fears  of  the  dangers  that  seem  to  lurk  in  such  a  lonesome  place,  to  which  nothing  but  love  for  her  betrothed 
could  lure  her.     In  great  sadness  of  heart  she  sings  a  plaintive  cavatina  that  is  one  of  the  sublime  beauties  of  the  opera  : 

"  When   I   left  my   Norman  valleys, 

Said  to  me  a  holy  hermit, 
'  You  shall  one  day  be  united 

To  a  faithful,  loving  heart,'  "  etc. 


As  she  draws  near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  the  sun  becomes  darkened  and  strange  voices  fall  upon  her  ears,  which 
excite  her  fears,  but  these  are  quickly  dismissed  by  thoughts  of  the  loved  one  whom  she  is  coming  here  to  meet,  and  she 
moves  forward  confidently,  praying  the  Holy  Virgin  to  protect  a  virgin's  love.  The  noises  increase  and  the  earth  begins 
to  tremble,  which  fill  her  with  fresh  alarm,  and  she  is  about  to  flee  when  a  chorus  from  beneath  shout  the  name  of 
"Robert!"  Thinking  some  danger  threatens  him,  she  resolves  to  brave  all  the  perils,  but  to  hide  herself  that  in  case  of 
need  she  may  be  near,  to  give  him  such  help  as  her  feeble  strength  will  permit.  Again  she  moves  a  few  steps  towards 
the  cavern  mouth,  and  presently  takes  courage  to  peer  in,  at  which  moment  "  Robert !  "  is  shouted  in  her  ears,  which  so 
frightens  the  poor  girl  that  she  rushes  for  refuge  to  a  cross  close  by,  and  embracing  it  falls  in  a  faint  at  its  foot. 

Bertram  emerges  from  the  cavern,  pale  and  agitated,  bewailing  the  prospect  of  losing  his  son,  irrevocable  judgment 
having  been  pronounced  by  the  evil  spirits  that  if  Robert  does  not  yield  this  night  to  the  wicked  influence,  he  shall  be 
released  from  the  spell.  Alice  overhears  the  conditions  of  this  compact  and  determines  to  save  Robert,  but  when  Bertram 
discovers  her  she  dissembles,  and  professing  extreme  weakness,  to  his  questioning,  if  she  heard  his  remarks,  declares 
that  she  has  neither  heard  nor  seen  anything.  Bertram  manifests  a  savage  joy  that  his  designs  are  unknown  to  her.  and 
in  his  heart  he  conceives  a  purpose  to  beguile  the  innocent  girl  that  she  also  may  become  his  prey  With  this  object  he 
practices  his  arts  of  flattery,  but  she  shrinks  back,  and  for  protection  clasps  the  holy  cross  Her  rejection  of  his  overtures 
causes  him  to  believe  that  she  has  discovered  his  plans  for  winning  Robert  into  his 
power,  and  he  tries  to  intimidate  her  by  declaring  that  her  eyes  have 
penetrated  a  mystery  forbidden  to  mortals,  and  threatens  that  if  but  a 
single  sound  escapes  her  lips  her  life  will  pay  the  penalty,  and  the 
forfeit  will  also  include  the  lives  of  all  her  kindred.  A'  this  moment 
Robert  approaches,  mourning  over  his  losses  of  worldly  goods  and 
honor,  at  sight  of  whom  Bertram  admonishes  her  of  the  doom  »hat 
will  be  brought  upon  her  if  she  reveals  what  she  has  seen  or  heard. 

The  appearance  of  Robert  is  followed  by  an  intensely  dramatic 
trio,  in  which    Bertram,  Robert   and   Alice   express  their   respective 
sentiments,  at  the  close  of  which  Bertram,  by  a  signal,  orders  Alice 
to  retire.     She  obeys  reluctantly,  but  after  retiring  a  few  paces  she 
rushes  back  again,  and  defying  death  she  beseeches  Robert  to  listen! 
Bertram  glares   at    her    with    Satanic    threatening,  and    tells    her    to 
speak   out,    in   the   name   of  father,    kindred,    and   betrothed,    which 
admonition  compels  her  to  hesitate,  and  she  gives  Robert  no  better 
excuse    for   her   action   than   that   she  dare    not  speak !     Alice  now 
passes  out,  and  the  two  being  alone,  Robert  appeals  to  Bertram  to 
extend   the    help    that   he   has   promised,  an  aid  that   will   free   him 
from  the  spell  of  misfortune  which  has  cost  him  so  dearly      Bertram 
is  exultant  at   finding   Robert  so  amenable  to  his  will,  and  tells  him 
that  the  calamities  so  recently  sustained  have  been  brought  upon  him 
by  a  demon  agent  of  his  rival,  whose  power  for  harm  cannot  be  broken 
save  by  acts  of  sacrilege  such  as  the  fiend   himself   has  practiced   by 
which  to  obtain  that  power.     Robert  is  deeply  anxious  to  be  instructed 
in  the  mystic  duties  that  will  avert  the  spell,  and  is  thus  informed  by 
Bertram:   "Thou  must  have  heard  of  that  awful  spot  where  lie  entombed 
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those  all-daring  women  who   followed   here   on   earth   the  magic  art.     In  that  mysterious  place  there  stand  the  desciated 
cloisters,  and  the  tomb   of   Bertha,  thy  mother.     If  thou  wishest  to  live,  thou  must  not  speak  with  those  spirits  depute" 
whose  doom  is  connected  with  that  abode   of   death.     Into  that  place  where  none  can 
enter  but  at  the  risk  of  life,  wilt  thou  have  courage  to  enter?" 

Robert,  possessed   of   a  stout   heart,  and    most   eager   to   re- 
deem   his    honor,   willingly   braves   all    the   terrors   that    Bertram 
pictures,  and   the    next   scene   discloses   the    mysterious  vaults. 
Bertram   enters   alone,  and   while   the  orchestra  renders  music 
that  is  fearsomely  suggestive  of  diablerie,  he  discourses  of  the 
cloisters   dedicated   to   Saint    Rosalie,  which   have   since   been  ' 
profaned   and   made   a    haunted   spot   of   vice   by   offerings  of 
incense  to  evil  deities.     He  calls  up  the  spirits  of  sacrilegious 
nuns,  in   the    name   of   Beelzebub,  during   which   address   and ' 
invocation  sulphurous  flames  are  to  be  seen  playing  along  the  | 
deserted   aisles   and   issuing   through  crevices  of  the  tombs  of 
the  nuns     Slowly  the  stone  slabs  are  displaced  and  there  rise 
out  of  the  sepulchres  the  forms  of  shrouded  females  that  glide 
in  a  procession   of   ghostly  figures   to    Saint   Rosalie's   effigy, 
which,  however,  they  are  unable  to  pass.     The  stage  gradually ' 
becomes    lighted   by  a  strange    halo,  and  as  the   spirits   group  j 
themselves  before  Bertram,  he  thus  addresses  them : 

"  Ye  daughters  once  of  heaven,  but  now  of  hell. 
All  obey  the  will  of  your  master  ! 
Behold  !     There  hither  comes  a  knight 
To  pluck  the  mystic  cypress  branch. 
But  if  his  heart  shall  fail  him  through  fear ; 
Lest  my  purpose  be  defeated. 
By  your  charms  thou  must  seduce  him  " 

The  nuns  signify  their  assent  by  bowing,  and  the  moment  Bertram  , 
withdraws  they  are  animated  by  the  passions  they  had  felt  while 
in  the  flesh  Helen,  their  superior,  invites  them  to  profit  by  their 
short  release  from  their  narrow  tombs  and  yield  themselves  to 
pleasure.  Joyfully  adopting  this  advice,  the  ghosts  take  goblets 
and  dice  from  their  graves  and  begin  an  orgy  of  drinking  and 
gambling.  Some  make  offerings  to  an  idol,  others  crown  their 
heads  with  cypress,  and  when  these  diversions  are  exhausted  they 

I  have  braved   for  thee  Heaven's  anger; 

throw  off    their   cerements    and   indulge   in   a   bacchanalian   dance.  a„o no*  .» »,..=  «,, t».. .».  «.■>« i ■■ 

When  their  revelry  is  at  its  height,  a  quick  change  in  the  diablerie  music  announces  the  slow  approach  of  Robert, 
whereupon  the  ghostly  nuns  leave  off  their  saturnalia  and  conceal  themselves  behind  the  columns  to  await  the  entrance  of 
their  victim,  whom  they  are  resolved  to  entice  from  every  sense  of  virtue  by  practice  of  their  infernal  arts. 

Robert  enters  the  desolate  cloisters,  and  advancing  with  hesitation  and  misgiving,  he  is  almost  persuaded,  by  the 
awesomeness  of  the  dark  abode  and  ghostly  tombs,  to  relinquish  his  desperate  purpose,  until  his  eyes  suddenly  catch  sight 
of  the  mystic  branch,  whose  potent  spell  gives  supernatural  power  and  immortality  to  the  hand  that  grasps  it.  His  first 
impulse  is  to  seize  the  mysterious  symbol  and  hurry  from  the  place,  but  a  dread  steals  over  him  that  some  infernal  art 
may  be  laid  to  punish,  and  he  is  about  to  flee  from  the  terror-inspiring  spot  when  he  suddenly  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  the  nuns.  One  offers  him  a  cup  of  wine,  but  he  refuses  to  accept  it.  whereupon  Helen,  more  fascinating  than  her 
spectral  sisters,  proffers  a  goblet,  with  such  witchery  of  beguilement  that  Robert  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  and 
he  takes  the  wine.  Being  susceptible  to  her  power,  Helen  leads  him  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Rosalie,  by  which  grows  the 
magic  branch,  but  instead  of  plucking  it  he  draws  back  in  alarm,  whereupon  the  nuns  offer  him  dice,  which  he  is  about 
to  accept,  when  again  some  force  which  he  does  not  understand  causes  him  to  recoil.  Helen  now  renews  her 
blandishments  and  leads  him  a  second  time  to  the  tomb ;  caressing  him  passionately  the  while  she  points  to  the  branch 
in  such  an  alluring  manner  that  he  hesitates  no  longer,  and   grasping  it  as  the  most  precious  of  prizes  he  waves  it  aloft 
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and  makes  his  way  out  of  the  cloisters.  As  Robert  exits  the  nuns  gradually  sink  down  by  their  respective  tombs,  from 
each  of  which  a  demon  springs  out  and  secures  his  prey.    The  act  ends  with  a  devils'  chorus,  exulting  at  the  fall  of  Robert 

Act  IV. — The  rising  of  the  curtain  reveals  the  apartments  of  Isabella,  Princess  of  Sicily.  Several  female  attendants 
are  removing  her  bridal  ornaments  and  distributing  them  among  the  six  brides  of  the  morning,  which  is  performed  while 
the  chorus  render  a  joyful  air:  "Wreathe  now  your  hair."  Alberti,  a  Sicilian  knight,  who  is  a  contestant  for  Isabella's 
hand,  enters,  bringing  precious  presents  for  the  Princess,  ante-nuptial  gifts  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  tokens  of  his  love, 
which  he  offers  and  then  retires  a  pace,  as  Robert  descends  the  staircase.  He  advances  towards  the  Princess,  who  is 
seated,  carrying  the  magic  branch  before  him,  the  potency  of  which  renders  the  Princess,  Alberti  and  the  attendants 
immovable  in  a  death-like  slumber.  Observing  the  Princess,  so  beauteous  in  her  sudden  repose,  he  contemplates  her 
with  the  greatest  admiration  and  confirms  his  purpose  to  possess  her  even  at  the  cost  of  forcing  her  to  follow  him,  should 
a  rival  possess  her  heart.  All  conditions  favoring  his  designs,  and  conscious  of  the  power  the  talisman  gives  him,  he 
exclaims,  "  Isabella !  for  thee  the  spell  is  broken  which  has  lulled  to  sleep  thy  senses."  Relieved,  she  wakens,  and 
opening  her  eyes,  is  astounded  by  sight  of  Robert  standing  before  her.  She  realizes  that  she  is  the  victim  of  some  strange 
illusion  and  implores  his  protection,  to  which  replying  he  manifests  a  savage  satisfaction  in  finding  her  so  distressed,  the 
punishment  that  he  would  inflict  for  her  surrender  to  a  rival  lover.  She  shudders  at  his  Satanic  countenance,  and 
wonders  what  awful  influence  swerves  him  from  his  honor.  He  admits  that  his  power  is  derived  from  sprites  infernal, 
which  will  be  exerted  remorselessly  for  the  destruction  of  the  hated  one  who  would  displace  him  in  her  affections. 
Surprised  by  these  words,  Isabella  asks,  if  his  love  for  her  is  so  strong,  why  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lists  to-day  when 
to  the  victor  her  hand  was  to  be  the  prize  ?  This  question  serves  rather  to  enrage  him  the  more,  since  it  so  forcibly 
brings  to  his  mind  and  taunts  him  with  the  malevolent  fortune  that  dispossessed  him  of  money,  weapons  and  horse : 
therefore  he  fiercely  answers  her:  "Do  not  urge  my  passion  to  despair  I  Here  1  command:  all  here  obey  my  power; 
nothing  can  break  the  chain  by  magic  spread.     Thou  must  yield  at  once  !    my  bride  or  victim  !  " 

Isabella,  terrified   by  Robert's  manner,  lifts  her  voice  in  supplication  that  he  may  be  released   from  the  evil    power 

that  holds  him  a  slave  to  dishonor,  and  in  mercy's  name  she  beseeches  him  to  quit 
|  the  place,  for  vain  are  all  his  wishes.  He  declares  that  no  appeal  can  alter 
his  resolution  to  compel  her  to  follow  him,  which  cruel  intent  she 
pleadingly  responds  to  in  a  world-famous  air,  the  sweetest  of  the  oper2 

*•  Robert,  dearest,  who  deemed  me  once  so  fair 
Behold   me   kneeling  in   my  great  despair : 
Mercy  for  thyself.  1  humbly  pray  thee. 
Mercy  In  Heaven's  name  please  to  show  me." 

These  tender  accents  and  prayerful  tears  subdue  Robert's  purpose; 
against   them   he   can    no    longer   resist,  for   they   have   conquered 
the  demonic  spirit  that  possessed   him  through  the  baneful  arts  of 
Bertram,  but  in  renouncing   his   design   his   heart   grieves   for   the 
feeling  that  he  has  lost  her  forever ;  that  the  prize  which  he  had 
hoped    to    possess    must    be    abandoned,  and   that    life  no   longer 
contains  any  charms  for  him,  since  no  means  are    left    by  which 
he  may  contest  at  the  tournament,  ill   fortune  having  robbed  him 
of  horse,  weapons  and  armor.     Isabella  tries  to  console  him,  but 
hope  is  fled,  and  he  declares,  if   his  rival's   sword   shall   triumph 
in   the   tourney,   that   he   will   slay   himself   at   her   feet.     Having 
thus  uttered  his  despair,  Robert  breaks  the  magic  branch,  thereby 
destroying  all   its  mystic  power,  and   immediately  the  large  doors 
in  the  rear  of  the  stage  unfold,  revealing  the  entire  court  attend- 
ants and  knights  asleep.     They  wake,  one  after  another,  and  come 
hurriedly  forward  singing    in    chorus  of  the   strange    occurrence    of 
overpowering  sleep  that  seems  to  portend  a  death  within  the  hall 
Alberti,  rousing   himself,   perceives    Robert,  and   orders   the 
knights  to  seize  him,  a  man  whom  he  pronounces  bold   in  peace, 
but  a  craven    in   battle,  whose  punishment  for  daring  to  enter  the 
princess'    chamt-er    shall    be    executed    without    mercy    before    the 


i  of  the  abyss -'ns  he  mho  calls 
lO   misery  eternal.— Hear   me  I  " 
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morning's  dawn.     As  the  knights  move  towards  him,    Robert   defies   heaven   and   earth   alike. 

indifferent  now  of  his  life,  and  invites  them  to  spend  their  vengeance  upon  him.    Isabella 

implores  Alberti's  pity,  for   she    has  no   power   herself   to   save,  and  despairingly 

repeats.  "He    must   die  before   to-morrow's   dawn!"     Alice    grieves   that   she 

can  offer  no  assistance,  and   Rambaldo   likewise   bewails   his   helplessness. 

The   knights   rush   on   Robert   and  bear   him  away  unresisting,  as  Isabella 

sinks  in  a  swoon,  and  Alice  falls  upon  her  knees  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for 

Robert,  which  situation  furnishes  a  dramatic  climax  for  the  fourth  act. 

Act  V. — The  concluding  act  opens  with  a  scene  of  the  cloisters,  and 
a  chorus  of  monks  singing,  "Men  of  sin  or  of  misfortune,"  etc.     Robert 
enters,  conducting  Bertram  to  this  holy  place  of  refuge.     Bertram  has. 
by  exercise  of   his   magic   powers,  delivered  Robert   from  his  enemies, 
by  blinding  their  eyes,  after  which   he   provided   the  means  for  him  to 
meet   his   rival,  the   Prince  of  Grenada,  in  combat.     Robert  now  enters 
to   tell    Bertram  of  the  issue  of  the  fight,  which  has  been  against  him. 
and    his    sword    deceiving    him    he    was    defeated   by   Albert!,  who    to 
complete   his   humiliation,  after  vanquishing  him,  spared   his  life,  that 
he    might    live    in   detestation.      Bertram    professes   great   regret   and 
sympathizes  with  Robert  in  his  misfortunes,  but  reminds  him  that  he 
forfeited  hope  of  victory  by  recklessly  breaking  the  enchanted  branch, 
thereby  losing   his   loved   one   to  a  rival.     Robert  appeals  to  know  if 
some  art  may  not  yet  avail   him  to  gain  the  Princess,  promising  that 
for  power  to  satisfy  his  vengeance   he   will   submit  to  any  ordeal  or 
condition     Bertram  thereupon  produces  a  scroll  and  pen  and  pledges 
Robert  assurance  of  the  success  of  all   his  wishes  if   he  will  sign  a 
compact  plighting  faith.     Eagerly  Robert  seizes  the  pen  and  paper, 
but  at  this  instant  sacred  music  is  heard,  at  the  solemn  sounds  of 
which  he  pauses  suddenly  and  turns  amazed  to   Bertram,  saying 
"To  such  songs  I  listened  in  happy  days  of  boyhood,  when  prayers 
to    Heaven    my    dear    mother   offered    for    me"      At    this    sacred 
remembrance  Robert  weeps,  and  as  the  music  continues  he  interprets 
as  the  voice  of  his  blessed  mother  calling  her  son  to  repentance 
Bertram   clearly   foresees   that   the    pious    recollections   stirred   in 
Robert  will  soon  destroy  the  Satanic  influence  if  it  be  not  quickly  counteracted 
mn,  «  t»»  1..1.  m»  lit. .  win  .urr.n„.r."  by  reviving   his   revengeful    feelings,  to   accomplish   which   the   artful   designer 

pretends  to  applaud  the  sentiment  aroused  by  the  celestial  music,  but  tells  him  it  is  a  heavenly  admonition  to  avenge 
himself  upon  his  boastful  rival,  who  even  now  may  be  leading  Isabella  to  the  altar.  Robert  is  stung  by  these  words  into 
uncontrollable  passion,  but  his  misfortunes  and  despairing  condition  he  attributes  to  Bertram,  who  he  believes  is  leagued 
against  him.  and  bids  him  begone!  Pretending  amazement,  the  crafty  dissembler  tries  hard  to  disabuse  Robert's  suspicion. 
by  proffering  the  sincerest  love  and  fatherly  interest  in  all  his  affairs,  and  thereupon  he  discloses  the  mystery  of  Robert's 
origin  :  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a  fair  lover  through  the  power  given  him  by  a  compact  made  with  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  Bertram  tells  how  he  beguiled  an  innocent  maid  with  soft  speech,  and  the  Issue  of  that  wrong  was  a  son,  who 
ever  since  has  been  a  source  of  contention  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  which  must  finally  be  determined  this 
very  night.  Urged  to  speak  more  plainly  Bertram  confesses  that  this  son.  conceived  through  infernal  artifice,  is— Robert! 
Further  explanation  the  arch  hypocrite  vouchsafes,  that,  to  make  his  influence  supreme,  a  fiend  took  on  the  likeness  of 
Alberti,  and  by  hellish  arts  overcame  Robert  in  battle,  but  that  he  may  this  same  fiend  vanquish  by  signing  the  compact 
that  is  proffered,  whereby  as  son  he  will  be  restored  to  his  father.  Bertram  warns  that  if  the  contract  be  not  signed 
before  midnight,  Robert  will  be  lost  to  him  forever,  for  that  the  dread  powers  have  so  ordained,  wherefore,  as  both  their 
fates  are  now  depending,  he  entreats  him  as  a  dear  son,  his  only  joy.  the  object  of  his  dearest  ambition  as  a  devoted 
father,  to  hesitate  no  longer  to  perform  an  act  so  necessary,  and  to  sign  at  once  ere  they  be  separated  to  meet  never  again. 
The  appeal  of  Bertram  persuades  Robert,  and  confessing  that  hell  is  strongest,  he  declares  his  intention  of  being 
faithful  to  him,  but   at   this  instant  Alice  enters,  who.  having  overheard  Robert's  last  words,  brings  the  joyful  message  that 
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the  noble  Princess.  Isabella,  now  waits  him  at  the  altar.  Bertram  resents  this  interference,  and  with  a  show  of  impatience 
tries  to  lead  Robert  away.  The  evil  spell  is  still  upon  him,  which  he  is  as  yet  powerless  to  resist.  His  mind  is  possessed 
by  Bertram,  while  his  heart  yearns  for  the  Princess,  and  it  is  with  these  conflicting  emotions  that  he  violently  contends. 
Bertram  renews  his  efforts  to  force  him  away  and  is  succeeding,  to  the  horror  of  Alice,  who  appeals  to  Robert  to  obey 
the  holier  impulse,  to  regard  his  oath,  to  listen  to  the  monitor  of  honor,  to  think  of  the  beautiful  Princess  who  is  waiting 
at  the  altar  for  his  coming.  In  turn  Bertram  beseeches  him  to  follow  him,  to  be  a  comfort  to  a  doting  father,  and,  to 
urge  more  persuasively,  he  takes  a  parchment  from  his  bosom  and  tells  him  to  read  it  carefully,  by  which  he  may  be 
induced  to  perform  a  duty.  Robert  glances  at  the  scroll  and  seeing  that  it  is  the  compact,  to  which  he  has  given  assent, 
he  answers,  "Yes.  to  thee,  oh,  my  father,  I  yield  my  sad  heart."  Alice  continues  her  entreaties,  which  Robert  resists 
with  the  reply  that  he  is  bound  by  a  power  more  potent  than  his  oath.  Finding  her  beseechings  are  without  avail  Alice 
rushes  between  Bertram  and  Robert,  at  the  same  time  drawing  from  her  bosom  the  will  of  Robert's  mother,  which 
he  is  requested  to  carefully  peruse,  and  thereby  sound  the  depths  of  his  ungratefulness.     He  takes  the  paper  and  reads : 

"  My  love,  oh,  son.  will  follow  lo  protect  thee, 
Beyond  the  grave  in  world  above  I'll  watch  thee 
Beware  the  devil's  words  that  have  thy  heart  dismayed, 
Think  of  thy  mother,  wno  was  by  his  arts  betrayed  " 

Robert's  hands  tremble  so  violently  that  in  his  intense  agitation  he  drops  the  scroll,  which  Alice  picks  up  quickly. 
Faltering  between  opposing  influences  Robert  is  undecided  what  to  do,  whereupon  Bertram  renews  his  entreaties,  and 
upon  his  knees  he  implores  Robert  to  ease  his  torturing  anguish  by  consent  to  follow  him.  Robert  pleads  for  pity,  while 
Alice  implores  him  in  the  name  ■  of  his  mother,  and  Bertram  beseeches  that  as  a  dutiful  son  he  will  save  a  wretched 
father  from  endless  torment.  While  the  two  are  struggling  to  gain  ascendency  over  Robert,  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  at 
which  solemn  sound  Alice  lifts  her  eyes  to  heaven  to  thank  the  Holy  Power  that  has  saved  Robert,  and  Bertram, 
vanquished,  sinks  from  sight,  claimed  by  the  fiends  of  evil.  Robert  falls  insensible  at  the  feet  of  Alice,  who  strives  to 
revive  him.  A  rolling  of  thunder  is  heard,  succeeded  by  sacred  music,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  country  near 
Palermo,  where  a  cathedral  is  shown  and  a  chorus  of  invisibles  is  heard,  "  Robert  is  to  heaven  faithful,  and  for  him  its 
gates  unclose."  Alice  conducts  Robert  into  the  cathedral,  where  he  meets  Princess  Isabella,  and  a  double  wedding, 
between  Robert  and  Isabella,  and  Rambaldo  and  Alice,  closes  the  opera.  The  finale  terzetto,  between  Robert,  Bertram 
and  Alice,  is  at  once  the  most  dramatic  as  it  is  the  most  tuneful  number  that  Meyerbeer  ever  wrote. 


3fra    CUimalo 


IAFTER   THE   ORIGINAL    PAINTING   BY   WILLIAM    DE   LEFTWICH    DODGE! 

iERLlNDA— "Fie,  sir .'—  Y<>u  shouldn't  bolt  into  people's 
rooms  in  this  manne} . " 

LORENZO— "Forgh  t  me,  and  affet  I  not  s»  h  i  qynes  ■ 
■  beautiful  in  any 


act  n.  -St  i  m    III 


TPA  DIAVOLO. 


MUSIC    BY     AuBER.- 


-WORDS    BY    SCRIBE. 


RA  DIAVOLO,  although  belonging  to  the  opera  comique,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  work,  chiefly 
devoted  to  legends  of  the  Grand  Operas,  because  of  its  unique  position  as  the  greatest  of  Its 
class,  and  the  association  to  which  it  is  universally  admitted  as  one  of  the  most  melodramatic, 
spirited,  and  melodious  of  operatic  creations.  The  story  was  originally  treated  by  Lesueur 
in  "La  Caverne  "  (the  den),  which  was  afterwards  rearranged  as  a  spectacular  pantomime, 
when  it  bore  the  title,  "  The  Robber  of  Abruzzi  "  The  original  has  been  changed  greatly 
by  Scribe  to  adapt  it  to  caricature  of  modern  rich  travelers,  in  which  attempt  he  was 
remarkably  successful,  while  the  music  shows  throughout  the  highest  genius  of  the 
humorist  and  the  composer.  As  the  story  recites :  The  scene  is  laid  in  and  near  a  village 
inn  of  Italy,  which  is  kept  by  Matteo,  whose  daughter,  Zerlina,  is  loved  by  Lorenzo,  a 
brave  young  soldier,  who  distinguishes  himself  as  a  resolute  pursuer  of  Fra  Diavolo.  a 
brigand  chief.  When  the  action  begins,  an  English  nobleman,  Lord  Allcash,  and  his  wife, 
Pamela,  conventional  tourists,  appear  before  the  inn  of  Terracina  greatly  agitated,  having 
just  been  robbed  of  a  part  of  their  valuables  by  a  band  of  highwaymen  The  two  appeal 
Vj.  for  help  to  recover  their  stolen  property,  and  Lorenzo  promising  to  give  them  the  needed 
El  assistance,  sets  off  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers  After  plundering  his  victims,  Fra  Diavolo 
disguises  himself  as  a  marquis,  and  adopting  the  title  of  the  Lord  of  San  Marco,  he  repairs 
^F '  to  the  inn,  where  he  exhibits  so  much  courtly  grace  as  to  speedily  gain  the  admiration  of  Lady 
'  Allcash  (Pamela).  This  is  less  difficult  to  do  because  of  the  unmatched  conditions  of  the  English 
Lord  and  his  wife,  the  former  being  old  and  rich,  while  the  latter  is  young  and  coquettish.  The 
attentions  of  the  Marquis  are  so  well  directed  that  he  speedily  obtains  the  confidence  of  the  susceptible 
lady,  and  so  flatters  her  with  praises  of  her  rare  beauty  and  charming  accomplishments,  that  he  secures,  by  her  half- 
consenting,  a  richly-jeweled  locket  that  contains  her  portrait.  Lord  Allcash  discovers  his  wife's  infatuation,  and  makes  a 
noisy  protest,  and  a  quarrel  ensues,  but  the  Marquis,  by  cajoleries,  of  which  he  is  a  master,  presently  mollifies  his 
lordship's  jealousy,  and  even  gains  his  confidence  so  completely  as  to  hear  from  his  lips  how  he  foiled  the  robbers  by 
anticipating  an  attack  and  secreting  his  money  in  the  lining  of  his  wife's  dress.  Being  now  possessed  of  the  information 
he  has  sought.  Fra  Diavolo  sets  his  plans  to  secure  the  hidden  wealth  He  turns  his  attention  for  the  while  to  Zerlina, 
chambermaid  of  the  inn,  who  has  also  general  care  of  travelers,  and  she,  believing  him  to  be  really  a  marquis,  is  much 
pleased  by  his  flatteries,  tells  him,  among  other  things,  the  story  of  Fra  Diavolo,  and  of  the  fear  in  which  the  bandit  is  held, 
as  well   also  the  secret  admiration  felt  for  the  daring  rover  by  sentimental  girls  who  are  always  looking  for  bold  lovers. 

Learning  from  Zerlina  what  room  has  been  assigned  to  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash,  Fra  Diavolo  renews  his  tender 
devotions  to  the  Lady  and  completely  fascinates  her  by  singing  an  exquisite  barcarolle  with  mandolin  accompaniment. 
This  pleasant  engagement  is  rudely  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Lorenzo  and  his  carbineers,  who  report  that  they  came 
up  with  the  band  of  robbers,  and  in  a  fight  killed  twenty  of  the  marauders,  besides  recovering  much  of  the  stolen  jewels, 
but  that  the  chief  escaped.  Fra  Diavolo  thereupon  hastily  retires  a  little  way  before  his  identity  can  be  discovered. 
The  excitement  is  great  following  Lorenzo's  statement,  but  Lady  Allcash  is  saved  from  hysteria  by  a  return  to  her  of 
her  jewels,  and  as  the  night  is  now  far  advanced,  preparations  are  made  for  retiring.  Zerlina  lights  Lord  and  Lady 
Allcash  to  their  room,  and  then  repairs  to  her  own  chamber.  But  in  the  meantime  Fra  Diavolo  and  two  of  his 
companions  have  returned  and  secreted  themselves  in  a  closet  of  Zerlina's  room.  After  she  has  retired,  and  the  coast 
is  believed  to  be  clear,  the  three  robbers  issue  from  their  hiding  place  to  accomplish  their  designs,  but  in  crossing  the 
room  they  make  a  noise  that  partially  arouses  Zerlina.  One  of  them  raises  his  dagger  to  stab  her,  but  he  is  awe-stricken 
by  a  prayer  which  the  still  sleeping  girl  murmurs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  voices  of  carbineers  on  the  outside  admonish 
the  robbers  to  return  to  the  closet.  Zerlina,  disturbed,  rises  and  dresses  herself,  and  the  house  being  set  in  an  uproar. 
Lord  and  Lady  Allcash.  en  deshabille",  come  rushing  into  Zerlina's  room  to  learn  the  cause.  Lorenzo  also  enters  to  lend 
assistance,  if  it  be  needed,  and  hearing  a  noise  in  the  closet,  he  proceeds  to  investigate.     Fra  Diavolo  boldly  steps  forth, 
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On    yonder   roCl"   reCIJnlno, 
That  fierce  ane  swarthy  forr 


and  to  preserve  his  personation  of  a  marquis,  declares  that  he  is  there  to  keep  an  appointment  with  Zerlina.  Lorenzo 
promptly  challenges  him  for  this  aspersion  of  his  fiance's  character,  which  Fra  Diavolo  accepts  for  the  morning,  thereby 
being  able  to  retire,  and  his  companions  manage  to  get  out  of  the  house  without  being  seen. 

Fra  Diavolo,  after  his  cunning  escape  from  the  inn,  flees  to  the  mountains  and  resumes  his 
watch  of  the  highway,  hoping  always  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash,  to  his  better  profit  than  his  last 
adventure.  His  course  as  a  brigand,  however,  is  to  terminate  soon,  for  he  is  lured  to  attend  a  marriage 
ceremony  in  a  near-by  village,  where  he  is  taken  unawares  and  captured  by  Lorenzo's  carbineers. 
Act  1 — The  opening  scene  of  the  opera  shows  an  Italian  inn,  upon  the  porch  of  which, 
gathered  about  a  table,  is  a  party  of  carbineers  drinking,  and  singing  of  love  and  wine,  the 
twin  joys  of  a  soldier's  life.  Lorenzo  presently  enters,  with  Zerlina.  and  announces  a  reward 
of  twenty  thousand  crowns  for  the  arrest  of  Fra  Diavolo,  besides  which  promise  of  gain  is 
the  honor  and  glory  that  the  capture  will  bring.  The  carbineers  express  their  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  winning  so  much  money,  and  order  more  wine,  which  Matteo  brings, 
but  as  he  passes  the  bottle  he  notices  that  Lorenzo  has  no  glass,  and  that  he  refuses  to 
drink  when  one  is  handed  him.  He  also  observes  the  troubled  look  upon  Lorenzo's 
face,  and  divining  the  cause,  tells  the  company  thai  Zerlina  is  to  marry  Francesco, 
the  rich  farmer,  on  the  morrow.  As  Matteo  goes  for  wine,  Zerlina,  with  a  show  of 
anxiety,  asks  Lorenzo  if  he  is  going  in  quest  of  Fra  Diavolo,  to  which  he  mourn- 
fully replies  that  this  is  his  intent,  and  that  perhaps  he  will  be  killed,  but  that 
his  death  matters  little  to  her,  since  she  is  soon  to  become  the  bride  of 
another,  thus  leaving  him  naught  to  do  but  die.  A  picturesque  duet  follows, 
in  which  Zerlina  begs  Lorenzo  to  remain,  to  be  her  comfort,  for  her  heart 
is  ever  with  him.  but  he  persists  in  his  intention  to  go  away  and  be  killed. 
At  the  close  of  the  duet  a  carriage  drives  up,  with  postilions  and 
liveried  servants,  and  from  it  issue  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash,  who  cry  out  in 
great  distress  of  mind,  and  betray  so  much  fright  that  for  some  minutes  they 
cannot  explain  the  particulars  of  their  mishap  on  the  highway.  When  at  length  Lady  Allcash.  known  as  Pamela,  manages 
to  recover  her  breath,  she  relates  the  particulars  of  their  distressing  adventure  in  a  catchy  cavatina : 

"  What  a  country  this  (or  strangers 
Assailed  by  many  dangers. 
Infested  by  a  robber  band. 
No  one  secure  in  all  the  land. 
Alas,  the  contents  of  my  cases — 
My  jewelry  and  my  laces. 
Of  these,  alack!  there  are  no  traces 
Taken  were  they   by  a  fierce  brigand 

Discouraged  by  their  misadventure,  in  being  robbed  on  the  highway,  Lord  Allcash  and  Pamela  declare  their 
intention  to  return  home  at  once  and  travel  no  more,  but  the  carbineers  afford  them  some  small  consolation  by  promising 
to  go  at  once  to  capture  the  robber  and  his  band.  At  this  outburst  of  courage,  Lord  Allcash  advances  towards  Lorenzo, 
and  addressing  him  as  Signor  Brigadier,  entreats  him  to  redress  the  outrage  he  has  just  suffered  in  this  country, 
explaining  that  his  lady  (Pamela)  has  done  him  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  marry  him  of  her  own  free  will,  even 
though  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Gretna  Green  ,  that  for  her  generous  act  he  consented  to  travel  in  Italy,  and 
that  while  peaceably  and  delightfully  enjoying  their  honeymoon  in  their  carriage,  on  the  highway,  a  bold  robber  band 
attacked  them,  and  forcibly  took  all  their  fine  diamonds,  besides  many  fine  laces  of  great  value.  Therefore,  Lord  Allcash 
beseeches  Lorenzo  to  hazard  his  life  In  an  effort  to  apprehend  the  brigands  and  restore  the  precious  jewels 

Lorenzo,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  robbery,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  committed 
by  Fra  Diavolo's  band,  and  learning  which  direction  the  bold  brigand  took,  he  proposes  to  go  in  pursuit  at  once.  Before 
taking  his  departure,  with  the  soldiers,  however,  Lorenzo  calls  for  wine,  and  while  Matteo  is  serving  it,  Zerlina  once  more 
appeals  to  him,  out  despite  her  protestations  of  devotion  to  him  alone,  Lorenzo  still  believes,  as  her  father  has  just  told, 
that  her  hand  is  promised  to  a  rich  farmer  In  a  desperate  frame  of  mind,  stung  by  jealousy,  he  calls  his  carbineers,  and 
giving  a  hasty  farewell  to  Zerlina  and  the  two  travelers,  he  marches  away  to  the  pursuit  with  his  company  of  soldiers. 

Lord  Allcash  has  not  failed  to  notice  the  gloom  on  Lorenzo's  face,  and  thinks  it  may  be  fear  of  Fra  Diavolo,  who 
among   the   common  people    is   superstitiously    regarded    as    being    invulnerable,  but    Matteo    disabuses    this  suspicion   by 
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pronouncing  Lorenzo  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  and  excellent  in  every  way.  save  for  his  poverty,  and  in  being  an 
aspirant  for  Zerlina's  hand,  when  she  deserves  a  husband  who  is  better  able  to  support  her  This  explanation  of  the 
situation  serves  to  arouse  Lord  Allcash's  interest  in  the  love  affair  of  the  poor  young  officer,  and  with  the  hope  of 
mending  Lorenzo's  fortune,  he  calls  for  pen  and  paper,  and  asks  Matteo  to  write,  as  he  dictates,  a  reward  of  three 
thousand  francs  to  any  one  who  shall  recover  the  stolen  jewels.  Pamela  interposes  with  a  request  that  the  reward  be 
increased  to  ten  thousand,  since  the  jewels  cost  at  least  a  hundred  thousand,  and  rails  at  her  husband  for  being  the  cause  of 
their  misfortune,  through  insisting  on  following  the  by-road.  He  impatiently  reminds  her  that  he  did  so  to  escape  that  elegant 
cavalier  who  has  been  tracking  them  from  place  to  place,  and  giving  her  attentions  that  it  ill  becomes  an  honest  wife  to 
receive.  She  ventures  to  defend  her  conduct  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  cavalier's  music  that  pieased  her,  but  Lord 
Allcash  objects  emphatically  to  music  when  it  is  made  a  vehicle  for  coquetry,  whereupon  a  particularly  pleasing  duet  is 
sung  by  the  two:  "I  don't  object;  I  do  object."  Lord  Allcash  ends  the  domestic  altercation  by  setting  it  down  against 
all  his  wife's  objecting,  that  she  shall  not  see  this  Neapolitan  Marquis  again.  Scarcely  has  the  irate  Englishman 
expressed  this  determination  when  a  carriage  rolls  up  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  to  the  consternation  of  Lord  Allcash 
the  same  Marquis  (who  is  Fra  Diavolo  in  disguise)  steps  out  and  greets  Pamela  affectionately  as  his  "charming  lady" 
The  English  lord  is  astounded  by  this  familiarity,  and  so  expresses  himself,  but  Pamela,  flattered,  as  a  woman  may  always 
be,  is  unable  to  decide  within  her  own  mind  whether  the  attentions  are  impertinent  or  agreeable. 

Zerlina  and  Matteo  look  on  the  meeting  between  the  guests  with  pleased  surprise,  and  having  no  doubt  that  the 
Marquis  will  imburse  them  well  for  his  entertainment,  they  give  him  particular  attention.  Lord  Allcash  warns  his  wife 
against  the  flatteries  of  this  persuasive  stranger,  but  she  protests  that  it  is  no  fault  of  hers  if  the  Marquis  thinks  her 
divine  and  falls  in  love.  A  quintet  follows,  "  Oh,  rapture  unbounded,"  which  is  universally  regarded  as  being  the  most 
effective  of  the  many  harmonized  ensembles  that  Auber,  prince  of  his  class,  ever  wrote  The  Englishman  is  so  angered 
by  the  manifest  disposition  of  Pamela  to  encourage  the  stranger,  that  he  forces  her  into  the  inn,  but  in  going  she  bows 
most  graciously  to  the  Marquis.  When  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash  leave  the  stage.  Fra  Diavolo,  masquerading,  questions 
Matteo  of  his  daughter,  and  of  the  guests  in  the  house,  and  remarks  that  the  Englishman  is  evidently  a  victim  of  spleen. 
"Aye,  and  with  good  cause,"  replies  the  inn-keeper,  "for  he  has  just  been  attacked  and  robbed  in  the  mountains."  The 
Marquis,  eating  rapidly  the  while,  affects  to  discredit  the  report  of  robbers  as  a  tale  to  alarm  travelers,  for  passing  night 
and  day  over  the  mountains,  he  has  never  himself  once  been  attacked.  Matteo  assures  him  it  was  only  by  the  most 
excellent  good  fortune  that  he  has  so  long  escaped,  for  this  Fra  Diavolo —  The  Marquis  stops  him  abruptly  to  ask,  "Who 
is   this  Fra  Diavolo  of  whom  every  one  appears  in  dread?"  which  question  Zerlina  answers  in  an  exquisite  romanza : 

*•  On  yonder  rock  reclining. 
That  fierce  and  swarthy  form   behold ! 
Fast  his  hands  his  carbine  hold. 
'Tis  his  best  friend  of  old,"  etc 

When   Zerlina    has   sung  of   the  fierceness  with    which    Fra    Diavolo  fights,  the    terror  that  his  name    inspires,  and   of   his 

gallantry    to  maidens,  the  Marquis    rises  suddenly  and  sings  the  concluding  verse,  in 
which  he  asks  that    justice    be  shown   to   one    who   shares    his   prizes,  and    thus 
often  provides  the  means  to  rustic  beaux  with   which  to  win  and   care  for 
brides.     When    Zerlina's    beautiful   air    is   ended,    Beppo   and 
Giacomo.  two  of  Fra  Diavolo's  robber  companions, 
enter  so  softly  and   present  such   a  ragged   ap- 
pearance, that  Zerlina's   fears  are  excited,  and 
Matteo  answers  their  craving  for  hospitality  by 
bluntly  telling   them  he   does  not   enter- 
tain vagabonds.     The  Marquis,  to  the 
more   perfectly  preserve    his    disguise, 
gives  a  piece  of  money  to  the  two,  in 
the    name   of    Zerlina,    and    magnani- 
mously offers   to   pay  for   their  accom- 
modations for  the  night.     This  proposal 
pleases  Matteo.  and  he  goes  out,  with 
Zerlina,  to  prepare  supper  for  the  new 
arrivals      The    three    being    now    left 
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alone,  Fra  Diavolo  sits  down  at  one  end  of   the  table  and   begins  to  pick    his   teeth,  affecting  a  contented   air,  as  Beppo, 
first  looking  cautiously  about,  takes  up  the  bottle  and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  offers  to  drink  his  health.     Fra  Diavolo 

is  indignant   at   this   impertinent  familiarity,  but   Giacomo 


a  m 


begs  him  to  abate  his  anger,  since  Beppo  is  a  new 
recruit    of    excellent    promise    who    has    not    yet 
learned  the  respect   due    his  superior,  and   in  a 
low  voice  tells   Beppo  to  remove  his  hat.      Fra 
Diavolo   is  not   entirely   satisfied  with  the  excuse, 
and  calling  for  water,  as  he  washes  his  hands  he 
warns  Beppo  that  if  he  repeats  his  familiarity  his 
life  will  pay  the  penalty.     As  if  disregarding  this 
threat,   Beppo  informs   the  brigand   chief   that  the 
English  Lord  was  stopped  on  the  highway,  and 
that  a   rich   booty  of   jewels   rewarded   their 
enterprise.     Fra  Diavolo  replies  that  this  is 
no  information,  but  asks  if   the  casket  con- 
taining   five    hundred    thousand    francs    was 
found   and    appropriated  ?     Sorrowfully    the 
two  robbers  have  to  admit  that  they  were 
unable  to  find   the  money.     This    report 
angers  the  robber  captain  again,  for  he 
counts  as  lost  the  precious  three  days 
he    has    spent    singing    barcarolles   to 
Lady    Allcash,  trying    to    discover  the 
secret  hiding  place  of    her  vast  store  of 
money ;    but    taking   fresh   courage,  he  re- 
solves to  renew  his  flatteries,   hoping  yet  to 
gain  her  confidence,  and  her  wealth  as  well. 
He  now  dismisses  the  two  fellow  brigands,  and  a 
"An.  niM.m.  my  «>ui  »•«•»•  to  *».r  unwiMMcharoni"  moment  later    Lady    Pamela   comes  in   to  order  a  punch    for 

her  Lord,  when  she  is  at  once  accosted  by  the  Marquis  as  a  charming  creature.  Pamela,  greatly  startled,  cautions  him 
to  beware,  for  her  husband  is  in  the  next  apartment,  and  is  as  jealous  as  Othello  '  The  Marquis,  most  cordially  affable, 
reassures  her  of  his  honorable  purpose,  and  suggests  that  they  sing  a  duet  together,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  a  mandolin 
that  Zerlina  has  left  on  the  table.  Thereupon  he  sweeps  his  fingers  across  the  strings,  and  renders  a  graceful  love 
ballad,  "  The  Gondolier.  Fond  Passion's  Slave."  When  he  finishes  his  song,  the  Marquis  gazes  fondly  into  Pamela's  eyes 
and  tenderly  asks,  "  Must  your  heart,  then,  forever  remain  insensible  to  the  flame  that  consumes  me  ?  "  Moved  by  his 
speech,  the  vain  woman  makes  a  false  show  of  trying  to  evade  him,  but  it  is  that  he  may  increase  his  ardor,  which  the 
disguised  brigand  does  not  fail  to  do,  by  confessing  that  his  soul  is  a  slave  to  her  unequaled  charms,  her  classic  features, 
graceful  form,  glorious  eyes,  and  all  the  accomplishments  that  bespeak  a  perfect  mind,  in  a  heavenly  tenement,  and — his 
eyes  suddenly  falling  upon  a  medallion  of  diamonds  worn  by  Pamela — those  precious  adornments  that  so  becomingly 
grace  her  person.  Completely  charmed  by  his  honeyed  speech,  Pamela  becomes  tractable  to  his  persuasions,  and  with 
growing  confidence  she  tells  him  this  piece  of  jewelry  was  all  that  escaped  the  robbers ;  that  she  managed  to  hide  it 
carefully,  not  more  for  its  great  value,  but  quite  as  much  because  the  medallion  is  really  a  locket  made  for  her  husband, 
and  contains  her  portrait.  Her  vanity  is  so  excited  that  she  opens  and  shows  it  to  him,  at  which  the  Marquis  betrays 
the  most  extravagant  admiration,  and  concludes  his  apostrophe  to  her  unrivaled  charms  by  putting  the  locket  in  his 
pocket,  dissembling  rage  at  the  thought  of  his  rival,  even  though  he  be  husband,  wearing  it.  Pamela,  frightened,  tries  to 
regain  the  medallion,  and  protests  vigorously,  but  the  Marquis  declares  he  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  taken  from  him,  but 
will  wear  it  forever,  next  to  his  heart.  During  the  struggle.  Lord  Allcash  enters,  at  which  interruption  the  Marquis 
quickly  seizes  the  mandolin  and  resumes  his  song.  Pamela,  smiling,  speaks  tenderly  to  her  husband,  whose  jealousy  is 
only  intensified  thereby,  and  a  terzetto  expressing  conflicting  emotions  follows,  which  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  melody. 
Servants  enter  and  take  off  the  tables,  and  the  three  being  again  alone,  the  Marquis  sets  about  the  task  of 
reconciling    Lord    Allcash    and  gaining  his  confidence  as   he    has  that   of    Lady  Pamela.      The    subject    of   the    robbery  is 
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introduced,  and  the  Marquis,  in  a  voice  that  indicates  compassion,  expresses  the  hope  that  his  Lordship  has  not  lost  the 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  drawn  from  the  bank  at  Livourne.  "Oh,  no,"  answers  Lord  Allcash,  "I  saved  them  by  a 
stratagem  which  I  must  not  divulge."  But  after  some  chaffing,  the  Lord  and  his  Lady  reveal  that  it  was  by  changing  the 
gold  into  bank  notes,  and  then  sewing  the  bills  in  his  lordship's  coat  and  her  ladyship's  crinoline.  The  Marquis  laughs 
sincerely  as  he  feels  the  dress,  and  expresses  his  surprise  that  such  lovely  material  could  hide  so  much  wealth  At  this 
juncture  music  is  heard,  and  as  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash  go  to  the  back  to  look  whence  proceed  the  sounds,  Beppo  and 
Giacomo  mysteriously  enter,  and  in  an  undertone  inform  the  Marquis  that  a  brigadier  with  some  soldiers  is  advancing. 
Fra  Diavolo  is  too  courageous  to  retreat,  with  danger  of  betraying  his  identity,  and  remains  when  Lorenzo  and  his 
carbineers  return,  singing  a  triumphal  chorus,  "  Victoria  !  Victoria  !  "  When  they  come  into  the  inn,  Zerlina  greets  Lorenzo 
joyfully,  and  hears  from  his  lips  report  of  how  he  pursued  the  robbers  so  resolutely  that  they  were  brought  to  bay,  and 
in  the  hard-fought  battle  that  followed,  his  brave  soldiers  killed  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  brigands,  upon  the  body  of 
one  of  whom  was  found  a  casket,  which  he  produces,  and  triumphantly  shows  to  Lord  Allcash.  Pamela  cries  out  in  the 
exuberance  of   her   joy  at  the  recovery,  "Ah,  'tis  mine!     How  fortunate!''  for  it  is  the  box  that  contains  her  jewels. 

The  Marquis  can  III  conceal  his  wrathful  feelings,  and  pledges  to  take  a  terrible  revenge,  but  he  watches  every 
movement  of  the  soldiers,  careful  of  his  disguise.  Lorenzo  exultantly  tells  Lord  Allcash  that  he  defeated  the  brigands  by 
courageously  fighting,  but  that  the  robber  chief  contrived  to  escape,  though  his  capture  is  certain  since  the  course  of  his 
retreat  is  known.  Lorenzo  is  all  eagerness  to  depart  and  resume  the  pursuit,  but  Pamela  detains  him,  and  requesting 
the  loan  of  Lord  Allcash's  pocket  book,  she  takes  therefrom  ten  thousand  francs  and  tenders  the  money  to  Lorenzo  as 
his  reward  in  fulfillment  of  the  advertisement  Lorenzo  at  first  refuses  to  be  thus  compensated  for  his  duty,  but  Pamela 
presses  him  to  receive  the  sum  as  Zerlina's  fortune,  which  may  lead  him  to  another.  At  these  words,  Zerlina  takes  the 
bank  notes  herself,  joyously  exclaiming,  "  I  accept  them  for  him.  Thank  Heaven.  Lorenzo  is  now  as  rich  as  his  rival !" 
which  so  delights  her  lover  that  he  promises  to  ask  consent  of  her  father  to-morrow  to  bless  their  union.  Lorenzo  now 
departs  with  his  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  the  robber  chieftain,  leaving  Fra  Diavolo  and  his  two  comrades  to  complete  their 
plans  for  robbing  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash  of  their  bank  notes  and  jewelry,  which  scene  closes  the  first  act. 

Act  II. — When  the  curtain  rises,  it  is  to  show  a  chamber  of  the  inn,  on  the  left  a  bed  and  toilet  table,  on  the  right 
a  door  leading  to  an  inner  apartment,  and  at  the  back  a  passage  conducting  to  the  street.  Zerlina,  with  a  light  in  her  hand, 
is  about  to  retire,  but  she  answers  the  call  of  Lord  Allcash,  to  tell  him  that  his  bed  will  presently  be  prepared,  after  which 
she  petulantly  complains  of  her  multifarious  duties,  and  of  the  confusion  that  sets  her  head  to  swimming;  but  in  a  pretty  aria 
she  congratulates  herself  that  very  soon  she  will  be  freed  from  these  annoyances,  to  be  the  bride  of  the  dearest  man  in  the 
whole  world  While  she  is  thus  felicitating  herself.  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash  enter,  the  former  yawning  and  entreating  his  wife 
to  retire,  for  early  on  the  morrow  they  must  resume  their  journey.  Pamela  has  no  desire  to  rush  off  to  bed.  and  is  so 
unkind  to  his  lordship  as  to  call  to  his  mind  the  time  when  he  was  willing  to  sit  up  to  the  latest  hours,  provided  she  would 
keep  him  company  The  two  fall  to  quarreling,  during  which  Pamela  declares  her  resolve  to  stay  at  the  inn  to  be  a  witness 
to  Zerlina's  wedding,  and  also  insists  on  acquainting  the  maid  with  the  eccentricities  of  husbands  By  much  coaxing.  Lord 
Allcash  at  length  induces  his  wife  to 
retire  to  her  room,  but  as  they  are 
going  out,  he  suddenly  discovers  that 
the  locket  which  she  invariably  wore 
is  now  missing,  and  demands  to 
know  what  has  been  done  with  it. 
Pamela  is  thrown  into  confusion  by 
this  request,  to  escape  which  she 
quickly  changes  her  demeanor,  and 
tenderly  persuading,  but  without  ex- 
plaining, she  leads  him  to  his  room, 
preceded  by  Zerlina  lighting  the  way. 

As  Zerlina,  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash 
go  out,  Fra  Diavolo  comes  in,  trying  to 
locate  his    lordship's  room,  but  is    some 
what  confused,  by  the  directions  given  him,  as 
to  which  is  really  the  first  room  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  for  he  finds  so  many  trunks,  chairs 
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and  boxes  as  cause  him  to  believe  that  this  is  a  lumber-room.  He  finally  concludes  that  he  has  properly  located  the 
Englishman's  bed-chamber,  and  is  about  to  apprise  his  comrades,  Beppo  and  Giacomo,  when  he  perceives  a  mandolin  that 
hangs  near  the  window  and,  regardless  of  his  situation,  he  takes  it  down  and  accompanies  himself  in  a  beautiful  serenade. 
Beppo  and  Giacomo  appear  at  the  open  window,  and  are  cautioned  by  Fra  Diavolo  against  making  any  noise,  for 
his  lordship's  chamber,  and  all  his  wealth  of  bank  notes  and  jewelry,  is  near  by,  which  may  be  gained  only  by  the 
exercise  of  great  stealth.  Beppo  and  Giacomo  are  so  anxious  that  they  would  proceed  at  once,  but  their  chief  bids 
them  wait  until  Zerlina.  who  has  lighted  his  lordship  to  his  room,  returns.  A  moment  later  the  maid's  footsteps  are 
heard,  after  she  has  spoken  good  night  to  her  guests,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  three  brigands  hurriedly  conceal 
themselves  in  a  closet.  Scarcely  are  they  hidden  when  Zerlina  enters,  carrying  a  candle,  which  she  sets  upon  a  tabie, 
and  prepares  her  bed  for  the  night,  speaking  to  herself  all  the  while  of  the  happiness  that  is  in  store  for  her  and  which 
is  very  soon  to  be  realized.  When  after  much  preparation  she  has  made  her  bed  ready,  and  begins  to  disrobe,  her  joyful 
heart  prompts   her  to  sing  a  charming  cavatina :     "To-morrow,  aye,  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  a  happy  wife,"  etc. 

While  taking  out  the  pins  from  her  dress,  one  of  them  pricks  her  finger,  which  causes  her  to  stop  and  imprecate 
the  cause  of  her  pain.  This  so  increases  the  curiosity  of  Beppo  that  he  peeps  through  the  cabinet,  and  is  charmed  by  the 
sight  of  so  much  loveliness.  Fra  Diavolo  also  becomes  likewise  interested  in  the  disrobing  act,  and  pushes  Beppo  away 
that  he  himself  may  witness  the  pleasing  spectacle.  Zerlina,  unconscious  of  being  observed,  proceeds  with  her  preparations 
for  bed,  taking  off  in  succession  apron,  corsets,  petticoat,  admiring  her  figure  in  the  glass  meanwhile,  as  she  sings  of  the 
bliss  that  will  be  hers  when  she  is  Lorenzo's  wife.  The  three  robbers  in  the  closet  are  unable  to  wholly  restrain  their 
mirth  at  such  a  beauteous  sight,  and  their  half-suppressed  laughter  falls  on  Zerlina's  ears ;  but  hearing  nothing  more,  she 
thinks  the  sound  must  have  come  from  Lord  Allcash's  room,  and  being  now  in  her  white  night-dress,  she  kneels  by 
her  couch  and  addresses  a  prayer  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  After  performing  her  devotions.  Zerlina  throws  herself  upon  the 
bed,  and  is  soon  asleep.  Finding  their  opportunity  at  hand,  the  brigands  come  out  of  the  closet,  and  blowing  out  the 
light,  cautiously  advance  towards  the  chamber  of  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash,  Giacomo  carrying  his  dagger  open,  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency.  Beppo  suggests  that  their  enterprise  may  have  more  certain  favor  if  the  girl  be  first  dispatched, 
which  Fra  Diavolo  opposes,  but  being  accused  of  faint-heartedness.  he  gives  his  dagger  to  Beppo  and  tells  him  to  do 
the  deed.  With  the  weapon  upraised,  Beppo  goes  behind  the  couch  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  but  at  this  instant  Zerlina. 
in  her  sleep,  repeats  her  petition  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which,  for  the  moment,  disarms  his  resolution  Recovering  his 
courage,  Beppo  is  again  about  to  stab  the  girl,  when  a  loud  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  inn  This  alarms  the 
robbers,  and  they  quickly  retreat  to  the  closet,  as  Zerlina,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sits  up  in  bed.  half  afraid  to  seek  the 
cause  of  alarm  She  is  soon  reassured  by  the  voice  of  Lorenzo,  who  calls  from  without  to  give  entrance  to  himself  and 
carbineers.  Zerlina,  in  a  flurry  of  pleasurable  excitement,  hastily  grasps  her  clothes  and  flies  to  the  window  to  see  il  it 
be  indeed  Lorenzo,  and  finding  him  impatient  at  the  delay,  she  throws  him  the  key  to  the  kitchen  and  begs  that  he  will 
give  her  time  to  dress.  A  moment  later  loud  knocking  is  heard  on  Lord  Allcash's  door,  and  he.  thinking  it  is  Zerlina. 
entreats  her  to  be  calm  until  he  can  investigate.     Lorenzo,  by  his   lordship's   voice,  has    learned  his  mistake   in    knocking 

at  the  wrong  door,  and  he  now  enters 
Zerlina's  room  through  a  door  on  the 
right.  Frightened  by  his  sudden  intru- 
sion, and  abashed  by  her  deshabille, 
she  pulls  the  curtains  about  her,  and 
complains  of  his  boldness  in  bolting 
into  her  room  in  such  a  manner  It 
Is  his  ardent  love  that  has  made  him 
so  impetuous,  but  realizing  now  his 
rudeness,  he  addresses  her  coaxingly, 
"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Zerlina.  and 
affect  not  so  much  coyness.  You  are 
ever  beautiful,  whatever  your  guise  " 
Lord  Allcash,  hearing  a  tumult 
in  Zerlina's  room,  rushes  in,  only  par- 
tially appareled,  but  seeing  Lorenzo  he 
Is  doubly  surprised,  and  eagerly  asks 
the    cause    of    all    the    noise.      The 


*   gliding,   my   torlurf 
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exultant  and  happy  young  officer  joyously  supplies  the  information  by  telling  that  he  has  been  put  upon  the  track  of  Fra 
Diavolo.  whose  haunt  has  been  revealed  by  an  honest  miller,  and  his  capture  is  certain  before  another  sunset.  While 
Lorenzo  is  thus  pleasantly  engaged,  telling  his  exploits  to  Lord  Allcash,  and  flattering  Zerlina,  his  carbineers,  who  have 
remained  without,  clamor  for  something  to  eat,  whereupon  to  satisfy  their  hunger  Zerlina  runs  out  to  prepare  breakfast,  for 
it  is  now  nearly  daylight.  In  her  absence  his  lordship  and  Lorenzo  fall  into  conversation  about  nervous  women,  who  are 
frightened  by  the  smallest  sounds,  and  while  they  are  thus  talking  and  the  Englishman  is  vaunting  his  own  great  courage,  the 
two  are  startled  by  the  falling  of  a  chair,  in  the  closet,  which  Beppo,  by  an  awkward  movement,  has  overturned.  After  much 
bantering  as  to  who  shall  make  an  investigation,  Lorenzo  starts  towards  the  closet,  but  Fra  Diavolo,  seeing  that  he  must  be 
discovered,  bids  his  companions  to  remain  concealed,  and  boldly  steps  out  of  his  hiding  place.  Lorenzo  at  once  demands  that 
he  shall  explain  the  cause  of  his  presence  in  Zerlina's  room  at  such  an  hour!  Taking  his  lordship  aside,  the  robber  chief 
shows  him  the  locket  which  he  holds  as  an  endearing  pledge  of  Pamela's  love,  at  which  Lord  Allcash  sputters  with 
indignation,  and  threatens  to  meet  him  later,  a  challenge  that  Fra  Diavolo  accepts  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  marked 
coolness.  The  audacious  brigand  next  turns  his  attention  to  Lorenzo,  and  drawing  him  apart,  tells  him  that  it  were  better 
had  his  shame  been  kept  unknown  to  the  Englishman,  but  since  he  is  so  imprudent  as  to  demand  explanation  of  the 
intrusion,  let  the  truth  be  known,  that  it  was  to  meet  Zerlina.  Lorenzo,  in  shame  and  horror,  declares  that  he  has  been 
betrayed  by  her,  whereupon,  with  mock  chivalry,  Fra  Diavolo  resents  impeachment  of  her  character,  and  offers  to  oppose 
his  rage  against  her.  This  serves  to  increase  Lorenzo's  anger,  who  has  no  doubt  now  that  he  is  face  to  face,  by  accident, 
with  Zerlina's  secret  lover,  and  accordingly  he  demands  satisfaction,  which  Fra  Diavolo  promises  to  grant  him,  with  swords, 
at  an  appointed  rendezvous  at  seven  o'clock  This  arrangement  not  only  gives  Fra  Diavolo  opportunity  to  escape  detection 
of  his  identity  as  a  burglarious  brigand,  but  also  the  chance  of  avenging  himself  upon  Lorenzo,  for  it  is  his  purpose  to 
have  his  comrades  concealed  near  the  place  appointed,  and  to  assassinate  the  young  officer  when  he  approaches. 

After  a  musical  quintet,  by  the  five  on  the  stage,  Lady  Pamela  enters  from  her  chamber  on  the  left,  ana 
simultaneously  Zerlina  comes  running  in  from  the  right  to  announce  that  breakfast  is  ready  for  the  carbineers.  She 
immediately  notices  the  gloom  on  Lorenzo's  face,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Pamela  discovers  the  melancholy  on  her  husband's  features.  To  requests  to 
know  their  cause  of  grief,  Lord  Allcash  and  Lorenzo  abuse  the  two  women  .  ■<»'  :~S4 
as  the  most  perfidious  of  wretches,  and  refuse  to  make  any  explanation  of  their  ' 
sudden  show  of  anger.  Lorenzo  bids  Zerlina  begone,  and  reminding  Fra  ,-,.V*  J 
Diavolo  of  their  engagement  to  meet  at  the  Black  Rocks  at  seven,  he  starts 
to  go  out.  Lord  Allcash  at  the  same  time  starts  towards  his  room,  at  which  M 
movement  Zerlina  seizes  Lorenzo  to  hold  him  back,  while  Pamela  hangs 
desperately  upon  her  husband,  each  petitioning,  by  prayerful  entreaty,  for 
explanation  of  their  cruel  conduct,  this  scene  closing  the  second  act.         ^jF-J" 

Act  111 — When  the  play  is  resumed,  a  pretty  landscape  of  moun- 
tain scenery  is  shown,  with  an  inn  in  the  foreground,  on  the  right  of 
which  is  an  arbor  containing  a  table  and  rustic  seats.  On  the  summit  ' 
of  a  mountain,  in  the  distance,  is  a  hermitage-chapel,  with  belfry,  from 
which  Fra  Diavolo  is  seen  descending  by  a  winding  pathway.  In  a  recit- 
ative he  congratulates  himself  upon  the  plans  he  has  perfected  for 
executing  a  revenge  upon  Lorenzo,  and  felicitates  himself  upon  his  happy 
station  in  a  vigorous  aria,  in  which  he  recounts  his  acts  of  prowess  as  a 
bandit  king  who  levies  tribute  upon  wealthy  travelers.  This  he  follows 
with  a  cavatina.  "We  never  demand  aught  from  the  fair,''  and  a  rondeau: 
"Since  life  speeds  swiftly  away,  let  us  enjoy  it  while  we  may."  etc.  After 
giving  expression  to  his  feelings  in  songs  of  self-congratulations,  Fra  Dia- 
volo soliloquizes  of  his  perfected  purpose  to  ambush  Lorenzo  at  the  Black 
Rocks,  where  several  brigands  have  been  posted,  who  will  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  shooting  the  officer  that  pursues  them.  Having  this  matter  arranged 
to  his  liking,  he  takes  counsel  with  himself  as  to  how  he  may  gain  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Allcash's  bank  notes.  The  plan  soon  suggest  itself:  When  the' 
wedding  procession  is  marching  to  the  chapel,  and  the  soldiers  are  away, 
he  considers  it  an  easy  thing  to  do  to  plunder  his  lordship  of    the  bank 
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notes  and  jewelry,  after  which    he  will 
invite  Lady  Pamela  to  spend  a  vacation 
with   him  in  the   mountains     The  idea 
pleases  Fra  Diavolo  immensely,  for  he 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  suc- 
cess, and    is    tickled    very    much    by 
thinking  of  how  London  society  will 
discuss   the    lady's  adventure   with   a 
brigand,  and  how   envious  all  will  be 
of  the  very  romantic  experience. 

Delighted,  as  he  affects  to  be,  by 
the   prospects   that   lie   so   close   before 
him,  Fra  Diavolo  is  still    somewhat  con- 
cerned about  Beppo  and  Giacomo,  whom 
he  left  behind   as   trusted  spies,  and  has  not 
since   seen.     Afraid  to   return   to   the  inn,  he 
decides  to   communicate   with  them   by  means 
of  a  note  which  he  will  leave  in  a  decayed  tree- 
trunk,   as  agreed    upon,   and  thereupon    he   sits   down    to 
write  a  line  on  a  tablet.     Scarcely  is  the  note  finished  and  deposited, 
when  the  sounds  of  approaching  footsteps  admonish  him  to  take  refuge 

in  concealment  behind  the  arbor.     Directly  enter  Matteo,  Francesco,  and  many  villa- 
it  It  our  randaivous.  only  I  have  changed  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,        .  ,    ,. 

tm  pi.».  sail,  him i "  gers,  wearing   green   branches   on   their  heads   in  honor   of   the    wedding    ceremonies 

about  to  be  performed.  These  sing  an  Easter  chorus  of  welcome  to  a  group  of  young  peasants  who  descend 
the  mountain  carrying  flowers  and  announcing  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  On  the  side  are  seen  Beppo  and 
Giacomo,  who  keep  hidden  from  the  villagers,  and  watch  from  behind  the  arbor  the  festivities,  deeply  impressed  by 
the  sacred  observance  of  Easter  Day.  for  though  professional  brigands,  hesitating  at  no  crime,  they  maintain  a  show 
of  pious  zeal  upon  all  holy  days.  Matteo  takes  Francesco's  hand,  and  kneels  with  him  at  a  shrine  to  offer  up  a 
prayer  of  thanks  for  Heaven's  blessings,  which  action  is  imitated  by  all  the  female  peasants  as  they  sing  in  chorus 
praises  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  These  devotional  services  finished,  Matteo,  by  signs,  invites  the  wedding  train  to  enter  the 
inn,  whereupon  all  exeunt  except  Beppo  and  Giacomo.  The  two  robbers  now  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  hollow  tree  and 
discuss  the  probability  of  their  meeting  Fra  Diavolo,  when  suddenly  Beppo  remembers  the  chief's  instructions,  that  in 
case  of  his  failure  to  appear  at  the  rendezvous  he  would  leave  his  orders  in  a  note  which  would  be  found  in  this  same 
hollow  tree.  Thereupon,  looking  for  the  paper,  he  finds  it  and  reads,  "  As  soon  as  Lorenzo  shall  have  departed  for  the 
Black  Rocks,  where  my  comrades  will  be  in  ambush,  and  the  people  for  the  wedding,  do  not  fail  to  give  me  warning  by 
ringing  the  bell  of  the  hermitage.  I  will  then  hurry  with  others  of  our  band  to  the  inn  and  possess  ourselves  of  the 
wealth  of  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash.  You  must  wait  for  me."  These  instructions  are  clear,  and  the  two  brigands  set  to 
watch,  particularly  for  the  carbineers,  who  are  expected  to  leave  in  a  little  while  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  While  the 
two  are  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  Beppo  suddenly  remembers  that  this  is  Sunday,  and  he  is  at  once  horrified  by  his 
chief's  proposal  to  murder  Lord  Allcash  on  a  holy  day.  Giacomo  somewhat  less  pious,  dismisses  these  scruples  of 
conscience  as  ill-becoming  to  a  stout  heart ;  besides,  the  intended  victim  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  killing  will  therefore 
bring  good  luck  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  argument  quite  satisfies  Beppo.  and  he  calls  Heaven  to  assist  their  purposes. 
While  Beppo  and  Giacomo  are  keeping  watch  near  the  arbor,  Lorenzo  appears,  on  his  way  to  the  Black  Rocks  to 
keep  his  engagement  to  fight  Fra  Diavolo  He  is  extremely  melancholy,  with  the  belief  that  Zerlina  has  been  false,  and 
expresses  his  grief  in  a  tearful  air,  "  But,  love,  farewell !  "  and  then  in  a  recitative  he  tries  to  console  himself  by 
appealing  to  his  courage  to  bear  the  loss:  "I  have  the  power  to  tax  her  with  her  guilt,  and  proclaim  her  shame  before 
all,  but  1  will  not  thus  dishonor  the  girl  I  have  so  fondly  loved.  It  is  better,  because  more  honorable,  that  I  should  be 
silent ;  let  her  marry,  if  she  can,  some  one  who  may  make  her  happy.  My  lips  shall  utter  neither  complaint  nor  reproach. 
The  hour  of  my  appointment  is  at  hand ;  bravely  I  will  go  to  my  death  for  her,  which  shall  be  my  only  revenge."  Before 
he  departs.  Matteo.  Zerlina,  and  servants  from  the  inn.  enter.  At  the  master's  bidding,  tables  are  set,  and  wine  served 
for  the  thirsty  soldiers,  and  while  this  is  being  done,  Zerlina  timidly  approaches  Lorenzo  to  tell  him  that  her  father  has 
promised  her  hand   to   Francesco,  and   that   he   is   now   preparing  for  the  wedding   which   will   take  place  within  an  hour 
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unless  explanation  be  quickly  given  of  his  strange  conduct.  Lorenzo  haughtily  answers  that  her  marriage  does  not  now 
concern  him,  at  which  she  beseeches  him  to  tell  her  why  his  love  has  so  suddenly  changed,  but  he  remains  imperturbable 
and  she  is  compelled  to  go  away,  in  response  to  her  father's  call,  distracted  in  mind  over  Lorenzo's  unaccountable  coldness. 

Beppo  and  Giacomo  enter  from  the  right  and  take  seats  at  opposite  ends  of  a  table,  in  the  arbor,  where  they  may 
better  watch  all  the  proceedings,  and  loudly  call  for  wine.  Zerlina  re-enters  now,  but  instead  of  serving  the  robbers  she 
turns  again  to  Lorenzo  and  implores  him  to  give  her  some  explanation.  The  impatience  of  Beppo  and  Giacomo  to  be 
served,  prompts  Zerlina  to  call  Roberto  to  wait  upon  them,  and  she  renews  her  entreaties,  but  at  this  moment  the 
carbineers  appear,  and  in  chorus  admonish  Lorenzo  that  the  time  for  their  departure  has  arrived.  Lorenzo  startles,  for 
he  is  thus  made  to  realize  that  the  hour  appointed  for  his  duel  with  Fra  Diavolo  is  at  hand.  Hastily  he  instructs  a 
subaltern  to  post  his  soldiers  at  a  point  near  the  Black  Rocks,  and  to  there  wait  half  an  hour,  when  if  he  does  not  join 
them,  to  guide  the  men  to  their  prey.  Beppo  hesitates  to  allow  Lorenzo  to  rush  upon  certain  death,  and  has  a  mind  to 
warn  him  of  the  ambush,  but  Giacomo  interposes.  Zerlina,  distracted  with  her  grief,  makes  an  effort  to  restrain  her 
lover,  but  at  this  instant  Francesco,  accompanied  by  friends  invited  to  the  wedding,  intercepts  her,  as  villagers,  with 
crowns  of  flowers,  raise  their  voices  in  a  choral  invocation  to  Hymen.  Matteo  now  advances,  and  joining  the  hands  of 
Francesco  and  Zerlina,  pronounces  his  blessings.  Seeing  Lorenzo  departing,  she  implores  him  to  relieve  her  tortured 
heart,  which  he  is  at  last  induced  to  regard  by  telling  her  that  last  night  he  found  concealed  in  her  room  a  secret  lover, 
but  he   refuses  to  speak  further,  and  rushes  off  to  join  his  soldiers,  who  stand  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Beppo  and  Giacomo  pound  the  table  and  call  for  more  wine,  but  perceiving  Zerlina  standing  alone,  an  impersonation 
of  grief,  Beppo  asks  his  companion  if  she  is  not  the  identical  girl,  of  charming  figure,  that  they  saw  last  night  at  her  toilet, 
at  the  same  time  imitating  Zerlina's  postures,  and  repeating  her  words  before  the  glass.  Zerlina  does  not  fail  to  notice 
their  strange  actions,  and  instinctively  believes  that  some  plot  is  designed.  She  therefore  rushes  after  Lorenzo,  and  seizing 
his  hand,  addresses  him,  with  much  emotion,  "  I  am  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
discover  the  mystery,  but  this  I  know,  and  want  you  to  believe  me,  last  night  I  was  alone  in  my  chamber.  While  alone 
I  spoke  words  concerning  one  most  dear  to  me,  and  believed  no  mortal  ear  save  mine  own  could  hear  them,  yet  within 
this  minute  those  words  were  repeated  by  those  two  men  [pointing  to  Beppo  and  Giacomo]  who  must  have  been 
concealed  in  my  room  without  my  knowledge."  At  this  information  Lorenzo  is  astounded,  but  believing  her  words  he 
orders  his  soldiers  to  seize  the  two  brigands.  This  command  is  promptly  obeyed,  and  a  search  of  the  prisoners  discloses 
weapons,  and  also  the  note  written  by  Fra  Diavolo.  Thus  convinced  of  their  character.  Lorenzo  orders  that  Giacomo  be 
conducted  to  the  hermitage  and  there  be  compelled  to  ring  the  bell,  while  Beppo  is  placed  under  surveillance  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  All  the  wedding  guests,  including  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash.  Matteo.  Francesco  and  Zerlina.  are  asked 
to  conceal  themselves  behind  the  arbor.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bell  begins  to  ring,  Fra  Diavolo  appears,  and  seeing 
no  one  but  Beppo  he  calls  to  him.  Lorenzo,  from  his  hiding  place,  points  a  gun  at  Beppo,  and  admonishes  him 
how  to  answer.  Thinking  the  way  clear,  Fra  Diavolo  signals  to  his  three  companions  to  advance,  and  the  four  now 
come  forward  with  confidence,  but  in  the  next  moment  a  peasant  recognizes  the  captain  as  Fra  Diavolo,  the  brigand 
chief,  and  Lord  Allcash  exclaims.  "  It  is  the  Marquis  !  "  Fra  Diavolo  greets  Beppo,  and  exults  over  the  prospects  of 
soon  acquiring  the  bank  notes,  the  jewelry,  and  the  wife  of  his  lordship,  but  on  the  next  instant  the  stage  swarms  with 
carbineers,  who  quickly  disarm  Fra  Diavolo  and  bind  him  fast,  and  his  companions  are  similarly  made  prisoners.  The 
opera  closes  with  a  quintet  of  voices  singing  the  last  verse  of  Zerlina's  romanza,  and  the  cry,  "Victoria!  Victoria!" 
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ANIEL  FRANCOIS  ESPRIT  AUBER  was  a  native  of  Caen.  Normandy,  where  he  was  born  January  29, 
1784.  His  father  was  the  King's  forester,  therefore  a  man  of  much  leisure,  if  not  of  great  means,  who 
so  improved  his  time  that  he  became  an  amateur  musician  of  considerable  note,  and  often  amused  Louis 
XV,  the  profligate,  and  also  Louis  XVI,  the  unfortunate.  Young  Auber  had  many  advantages,  for  his 
uncle  was  the  court  painter,  and  the  family  received  many  marks  of  royal  favor,  which  meant  generous 
pensions  that  enabled  the  recipients  to  live  in  semi-grandeur.  His  father  designed  that  Daniel  should 
adopt  a  commercial  calling,  to  which  end  he  sent  him  to  London,  where  he  held  a  position  with  a  business  house 
for  a  short  while,  but  the  place  was  so  uncongenial  that  he  gave  it  up,  and  turned  his  attention  to  music,  for  which 
he  had  a  strong  inclination.  After  taking  pianoforte  lessons  for  a  year  with  Ladurner,  young  Auber  was  seized  of  a 
passion  for  chamber  music,  and  he  composed  several  pieces  which  were  so  well  received  that  he  soon  became  a  favorite 
in  London  and  Paris  drawing-rooms.  It  was  not.  however,  until  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  twenty  that  he 
attempted  serious  compositions  for  public  performance.  His  first  dramatic  work  was  re-writing  an  old  comic  opera  called 
"Julia,"  for  which  he  scored  the  orchestral  part,  and  followed  this  with  another  similar  creation,  but  neither  was  ever 
performed  outside  of  private  circles.  After  these  initial  attempts  at  composition,  Auber  studied  hard  under  Cherubini  for 
quite  two  years,  when  he  came  before  the  public  in  1813  with  a  comic  opera  called  "The  Soldier  at  Home."  which  was 
well  received,  but  his  next  dramatic  work,  "The  Testament,"  or  "Love  Letter,"  was  not  represented  until  1819.  Both 
of  these  two  early  compositions  were  of  a  simple  character,  but  in  1 820  he  essayed  to  write  a  three-act  comic  opera, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title,  "  The  Castle  Shepherdess."  This  very  meritorious  work  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique 
(Faydeau)  the  same  year,  and  in  the  second  year  succeeding  was  performed,  at  the  Comique  also,  his  "The  Court 
Concert,"  which  gave  him  a  large  reputation  as  a  composer  of  light  and  tuneful  music.  Then  followed  in  succession, 
"The  Mason,"  "  Masaniello "  (1828),  "  Fra  Diavolo "  (1830),  "The  Bronze  Horse"  (1835),  "The  Black  Domino" 
(1837),  "The  Crown  of  Diamonds"  (1841),  "  Zerline  "  (1851),  and  "Emma,"  or  "The  Promise"  (1853). 

Auber  reached  the  apogee  of  his  fame  with  the  production  of  "  Fra  Diavolo "  and  "  Masaniello,"  which  was 
probably  more  firmly  established  by  his  remarkably  brilliant  "  Crown  of  Diamonds."  three  operas  that  will  be  favorites, 
especially  in  France,  for  a  long  while  to  come,  if  indeed  they  be  not  imperishable.  Later  he  wrote  "  The  Devil's 
Portion."  "The  Siren."  and  "  Hayde'e."  but  these  had  an  ephemeral  run,  and  are  almost  forgotten  now.  It  is  not 
exceeding  the  limits  of  impartial  judgment  to  represent  Auber  as  the  greatest  of  opera  comique  composers,  a  position 
that  is  almost  universally  accorded  him  by  critics  of  all  nationalities.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
too,  that  while  his  music  bears  the  stamp  of  inspiration,  his  compositions  were  really  the  s 
result  of  much  labor,  for  he  was  so  conscientious  that  no  piece  left  his  hand  before  it 
had  received  the  fullest  benefit  of  his  care.  The  passion  that  was  manifested 
early  in  life  remained  with  him  to  the  very  last  years  of  his  career,  and  though  his 
great  genius  showed  symptoms  of  decay  after  he  reached  his  seventieth  year,  his 
last  opera,  "  Dreams  of  Love,"  was  written  when  he  was  eighty-five,  an  example 
of  sustained  power  and  creative  intellect  that  has  few  compeers,  and  of  the 
famous  composers  Verdi  alone  may  be  cited  as  his  equal  in  this  respect. 
Altogether,  Auber  wrote  forty-two  operas,  besides  several  others  in  collaboration, 
all  but  three  of  which  were  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera  Comique.  That  his 
countrymen  appreciated  his  distinguished  talent,  is  attested  by  the  great  honors 
that  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  1825  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  in  1829  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Institute  and 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  besides  being  decorated  with  insignia  of  many  orders, 
scientific  as  well  as  musical      His  death  occurred  In  Pans,   May    12,    1871. 
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THE  BARBER  OE  SEVILLE. 


Music  by  Rossini. 


-Words  by  Sterbini. 
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Barber  of  Seville,  though  it  is  not  the  greatest  of  Rossini's  operas,  has  the  distinction  of 
costing  him  the  least  labor,  and  probably  of  bringing  the  largest  reward.  The  story 
of  its  composition  and  first  production,  which  was  at  Rome.  February  5,  1816,  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  has  the  further  merit  of  being  brief.  Rossini,  sometimes 
known  as  the  "  Swan  of  Pesaro,"  was  engaged  to  write  two  operas  for  a  Roman  carnival,  and 
to  carry  out  his  contract,  which  was  near  expiration,  he  secured  permission  to  make  use  of 
3eaumarchais'  "  Barber  of  Seville."  regarding  it  as  suitable  material  for  his  purpose.  He  had  also 
the  courtesy  to  prefer  a  like  request  to  Paisiello,  who  had  written  an  opera  thirty-five  years  before, 
based  on  the  same  subject,  and  bearing  an  identical  title.  Consent  being  obtained  from  both.  Rossini 
applied  to  Sterbini,  who  at  the  time  occupied  a  room  in  the  composer's  house,  and  had  some 
reputation  as  a  contributor,  to  write  the  libretto.  As  a  help  to  the  librettist,  Rossini  hummed  the  tunes 
that  came  into  his  head,  which  enabled  Sterbini  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  action,  and  as  fast  as  he 
completed  the  verses  Rossini  set  them  to  music.  The  two  worked  harmoniously  and  diligently  together, 
so  completely  absorbed  with  the  matter  in  hand  that  they  ate  and  slept  little  for  an  interval  of  thirteen 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  opera  was  completed.  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  was  mounted  and  produced 
at  the  Argentina  Theatre  four  weeks  after  Rossini  began  work  on  the  score.  There  was  a  feeling  of  hostility  manifested 
towards  the  composer,  which  was  intensified  by  a  series  of  mishaps  so  ludicrous  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  the  opera 
survived  them  Garcia,  who  was  the  tenor,  insisted  on  accompanying  himself  in  the  serenade,  and  when  in  the  most 
effective  passages  a  string  on  his  guitar  broke  and  the  song  was  interrupted  until  a  new  string  could  be  supplied  and 
tuned.  This  was  vexatious,  but  not  so  much  as  a  misfortune  that  soon  followed,  for  Don  Basilio  tripped  on  a  trap-door 
and  fell  on  his  nose  so  hard  that  he  had  to  finish  "Calumnia,"  a  bass  solo,  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  face  to  hide 
the  blood.  Worse  than  either  of  these  was  the  extremely  ludicrous  misadventure  that  occurred  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
splendid  finale,  when  a  stray  cat  ran  on  to  the  stage  and  had  to  be  chased  hither  and  thither  before  it  was  finally 
driven  into  the  wings  The  audience  naturally  went  Into  an  hysteria  of  laughter,  which  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
performance.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  Rossini,  thinking  more  of  his  music  than  of  his  situation,  had  the  ill  judgment 
to  applaud,  which  so  angered  the  audience  that  he  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  hisses,  under  which  he  quitted  the  theatre, 
and  hied  himself  home  to  bed  in  the  deepest  mortification.  Notwithstanding  the  mishaps  and  condemnations  of  the  first 
night,  the  second  performance,  which  Rossini  refused  to  attend,  was  cordially  received,  and  the  enthusiasm  became 
so  great  that  nearly  the  entire  audience  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  composer's  home,  where  they  gave  him  an  ovation. 

Some  necessary  changes  were  made  in  the  music  of  the  opera  after  it  had  run  a  week  at  the  Argentina,  one  of 
which  was  the  writing  of  a  new  overture.  The  scene  beneath  Rosina's  balcony,  which  at  first  introduced  a  Spanish  air. 
was  afterwards  changed  so  as  to  substitute  the  Count's  beautiful  solo,  "Lo!  smiling  in  the  orient  sky,"  borrowed  from  the 
opening  chorus.  The  subject  of  the  most  effective  trio,  "Steps  as  soft  as  zephyrs  dying,"  was  taken  from  Haydn's 
"  Seasons."  Rossini  wrote  a  trio  for  the  music-lesson  scene,  but  through  some  strange  misfortune  this  little  gem  was  lost, 
wherefore  it  has  ever  since  been  the  fashion  of  Rosinas  to  interpolate  any  air  their  fancy  may  please 

"  The  Barber  of  Seville  "  is  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the  Spanish  city  of  Seville,  and 
the  plot  is  as  follows  :  Count  Almaviva  is  deeply  in  love  with  Rosina,  who  is  the  ward  of  Doctor  Bartolo.  His  affairs 
might  proceed  satisfactorily  but  for  the  opposing  fact  that  the  Doctor  wishes  to  marry  her  himself,  and  herein  lies  the 
complication.  Almaviva  is  known  to  Rosina  as  Count  Lindor.  who  starts  his  wooing  with  a  serenade,  but  not  knowing  a 
ready  means  for  meeting  the  lady  of  his  heart,  he  confesses  his  love  to  Figaro,  a  barber  and  factotum  of  the  city,  whose 
aid  he  solicits  in  securing  an  interview.  Rosina's  guardian,  however,  is  very  watchful,  and  induces  Don  Basilio,  her 
music-teacher,  to  help  his  schemes  and  assist  his  vigilance.  Despite  their  spying,  Rosina  contrives,  through  a  secret 
letter,  to  inform  the  Count  that  his  passion  is  reciprocated,  and  requests  to  know  his  name.  With  Figaro's  help  the 
Count  manages  to  enter   Rosina's  house  disguised  as  an    intoxicated    officer,  but    he    is    apprehended    by    the    guard,  and 
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placed  under  arrest.  Gaining  his  liberty  the  Count  manages  to  again  invade  Doctor  Bartolo's  house,  this  time  hiding  his 
Identity  under  the  disguise  of  a  music-teacher,  pretending  that  Don  Basilio  is  ill  and  that  he  has  been  sent  to  take  the 
instructor's  place.  To  secure  Bartolo's  confidence  the  Count  produces  Rosina's  letter,  to  himself,  and  declares  to  the 
Doctor  that  it  was  given  him  by  Almaviva's  mistress.  He  promises  to  use  the  letter  if  Bartolo  will  permit  an  interview, 
to  create  jealousy  in  Rosina,  which  he  assures  will  cause  a  rupture  between  Rosina  and  her  secret  lover. 

By  the  Count's  cunning  strategy  he  obtains  an  interview  with  Rosina,  which  progresses  so  favorably  that  an 
elopement  and  marriage  is  planned.  Figaro,  as  a  trusty  aid  to  the  scheme,  obtains  the  keys  to  a  door  that  leads  to  the 
balcony,  to  assist  in  the  escapade  that  is  to  take  place  at  midnight.  During  the  arrangement  of  these  plans  Don  Basilio 
suddenly  puts  in  an  appearance  and  the  disconcerted  Count,  unable  to  make  prompt  explanation,  Is  compelled  to  flee. 

Doctor  Bartolo  now  shows  to  Rosina  her  letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  Count's  false  explanation,  by  which 
means  he  succeeds  in  arousing  her  jealousy,  under  stress  of  which  she  discloses  the  plan  of  elopement  and  agrees  to 
marry  her  guardian.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the  flight,  the  Count  and  Figaro  make  their  appearance  at  the  house,  and 
contrive  to  see  Rosina  while  Bartolo  is  gone  in  quest  of  an  officer.  A  reconciliation  is,  of  course,  quickly  effected,  and  as 
a  notary  is  at  hand,  the  marriage  promptly  takes  place,  the  affair  thus  ending  happily  for  all  except  the  discomfited  Doctor. 

Act  I. — The  opening  scene  of  the  opera  shows  a  street  of  Seville  at  early  dawn.  Fiorello,  a  servant,  with  lantern 
in  hand,  introduces  several  hired  musicians,  followed  by  Count  Almaviva,  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  who  has  come  to  serenade 
Rosina.  Fiorello  and  the  musicians  render  in  chorus  a  short  serenade,  and  then  the  latter  tune  their  instruments  to 
accompany  the  Count  in  a  beautiful  song  indited  to  the  dear  mistress  of  his  heart  and  fortune  : 

•■  Lo !   smiling  in  the  orient  sky, 
Morn  In  her  beauty  breaking, 
Canst  thou,  my  love,  inactive  lie — 
My  life,  art  thou  not  waking?"  etc. 

The  aria  begins  with  a  sweetly  expressive  largo  and  concludes  with  a  florid  allegro,  but  Its  charming  sentiment  and 
melody  fail  to  bring  Rosina  to  the  balcony,  though  a  fair  face  shines  at  the  window.  Feeling  that  his  efforts  to  beguile 
Rosina  are  vain,  he  gives  a  purse  to  Fiorello,  who  distributes  the  money  therein  among  the  musicians.  Their  thankfulness 
is  so  effusive  that  the  Count  fears  they  will  wake  the  neighbors  by  their  noise  and  orders  them  to  disperse.  All  go  out 
save  the  Count,  who  pensively  paces  up  and  down  before  Doctor  Bartolo's  house,  waiting  the  appearance  of  Rosina, 
whose  habit  it  is  to  come  out  upon  the  balcony  at  early  dawn  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  While  the  Count  is  thus  exercising 
his  patience,  Figaro,  with  a  guitar  slung  over  his  shoulder,  comes  upon  the  scene,  merrily  trolling  his  celebrated  buffo  aria: 

"  Room  for  the  city's  factolum  here, 
I   must  be  off  to  my  shop,  for  the  dawn  is  near ; 
What  a  merry  life,  what  pleasure  gay. 
Awaits  a  barber  of  quality."  etc. 

In  the  song  he  describes  jauntily  his  busy  life  and   the   skill    that   has   made    his   services   in   demand    by  both  men  and 
women,  not  omitting  to  praise  his  graces  as  a  beau.     Suddenly  he  becomes  aware  of  Count  Almaviva's  presence  and 
changes  his  vaunting  tone  to  obsequious  manners,  but  the  Count  is 


give  attention  to  flattery,  and  commanding  Figaro 
to  make  less  noise,  confesses  that  he  is  in  love 
with   the   ward   of   a   silly   old   physician,   and 
under  the  name  of  Lindor  he  seeks  an  inter- 
view with  the  beauteous  lady      Figaro  spares 
no  words  in  assuring  the  Count  that  as  barber, 
surgeon,  botanist,  apothecary,  veterinary,  major- 
domo,  and   all   the  other  professions,  he  can 
afford   him   much  assistance.     This  promise 
of   aid   gives   the   Count  great  happiness ;   a 
moment   later   the   balcony  door  opens  and 
Rosina  steps  forth,  and  looks  anxiously  up 
and   down    the    street,    wondering   why   her 
lover  has  not   come    yet,  a   gallant    knight 
pictured    in    her   dreams,   who   she   fondly 
hopes    will     soon    deliver    her    from    the 
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embarrassments  of  an  overwatchful  guardian  As  the  romantic  girl  appears  upon  the  balcony,  Almaviva  is  enraptured 
by  her  as  a  sweet  vision  inviting  him  to  realms  of  bliss,  and  in  transports  of  happy  anticipation  he  softly  exclaims : 

■Oh.  my  life  1     My  angel!     My  treasure! 
At  length  do  I  behold  you.  at  length—  ' 

But  his  rhapsodizing  is  cut  short  by  Rosina,  who,  not  yet  discovering  her  lover,  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning,  murmurs 
to  herself:  "How  very  provoking;  I  wished  to  give  him  this  note."  The  Count  is  about  to  reveal  himself  and  declare 
his  passion,  but  is  restrained  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Doctor  Bartolo,  who,  always  dogging  her  steps,  has  sought 
Rosina  on  the  veranda,  and  seeing  a  letter  in  her  hand  demands,  with  jealous  curiosity,  to  know  to  whom  she  is  writing  ? 
Having  to  make  a  quick  explanation  she  tells  Bartolo  that  she  has  been  waiting  with  much  impatience  the  coming  of  her 
music-teacher,  desiring  to  deliver  to  him  the  words  of  a  newly  composed  song  entitled  "  Useless  Precaution."  On  the 
instant,  perceiving  Almaviva,  she  lets  the  letter  fall  from  her  hand,  and  it  flutters  to  the  ground.  With  great  show  of 
anxiety  she  requests  the  Doctor  to  go  quickly  and  recover  it,  which  he  proceeds  to  do,  but  is  anticipated  by  Figaro,  who 
leaves  his  place  of  concealment  an  instant  to  secure  it,  then  retires  again  The  old  Doctor  searches  diligently,  but  unable 
to  find  the  note,  he  believes  Rosina  has  tricked  him,  and  angrily  orders  her  into  the  house,  threatening  to  wall 
up  the  balcony.  When  the  Doctor  retires,  Figaro  reads  as  follows: 
"  Your  assiduous  attentions  have  excited  my 
curiosity.  My  guardian  is  shortly  going  out ; 
as  soon  as  you  perceive  him  quit  the  house, 
devise  some  ingenious  method  of  acquainting 
me  with  your  name,  circumstances,  and  in- 
tentions. I  can  never  appear  at  the  balcony 
without  being  haunted  by  the  inseparable 
attendance  of  my  tyrant.  Be  assured,  that 
entirely  and  most  eagerly  disposed  to  break 
her  chains  is  the  very  unhappy  Rosina." 

The  Count's  sympathies  now  act  as 
reinforcements    to    his     love,   and    declaring 
Rosina  shall  be  freed,  he  asks  Figaro  to  tell 
him  what  character  of   man  is  this  wicked 
guardian.     The   barber  answers  the  ques- 
tion  by    picturing   the   Doctor  as  a  very 
demon — avaricious,  suspicious,  and  a  terri- 
ble  blusterer      At   this   instant  the   door 
opens   and    Doctor   Bartolo   appears,  and 
speaking    to    some    one    on    the     inside, 
promises  to  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
in  the  meantime  orders  that  no  person   be  admitted 

r  Oh,   my   life  I      My  angel  '      My  treasure  I 

during   his   absence,  not  even  Don    Basilio,  should   he   come.  «»^.«h»«*iW.i» 

He  shuts  the  door  carefully  and  in  an  aside  mutters.  "  I  wish  to  hurry  on  my  marriage  with  her.  Yes,  this  very  day  I 
am  going  to  conclude  the  affair."  Doctor  Bartolo  now  exits,  and  the  Count  resumes  his  conversation  with  Figaro  by 
asking  who  is  Don  Basilio  ?  the  barber  answers  that  he  is  an  intriguing  match-maker ;  a  hypocrite,  with  never  a 
farthing  in  his  pocket,  who  has  lately  turned  music-teacher  to  instruct  Rosina.  This  information  satisfies  the  Count,  and 
he  promises  to  reward  Figaro  handsomely  for  all  his  services :  aye,  even  with  gold  in  quantity  to  hfs  heart's  content. 
These  promises  of  generous  pay  for  assistance  that  is  of  a  kind  he  is  specially  delighted  to  render,  fill  the  greedy  heart 
of  Figaro  with  a  great  joy,  and  his  sympathies  are  now  firmly  bound  by  golden  ties  to  the  prodigal  Count,  to  whom  he 
pledges  the  most  assiduous  and  effective  services.     Under  the  inspiration  of  his  good  fortune,  Figaro  renders  a  gay  air: 

■•  Mighty  Jove.  In  golden  shower 
Once,  who  fell  on  Danas's  breast. 
Give  to  me  the  dazzling  power 
Every  maid  to  make  me  blest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  florid  song,  Figaro,  ambitious  to  earn  the  promised  reward,  suggests  to  the  Count  that  he  may 
gain  Rosina's  presence  by  disguising   himself   in   the    unitorm   of   a   colonel  and  pretending  drunkenness.     The  suggestion 
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meets  the  Count's  instant  approval,  and  he  declares  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  putting  it  into  execution,  but  before  going 
about  this  very  particular  business  he  has  Figaro  accurately  describe  the  location  of  his  barber  shop,  so  that  he  may  be 
quickly  found  when  needed.     This  light  and  lively  duet  leads  up  to  a  sprightly  melody  sung  with  much  spirit  by  the  two : 

Count— ■■  When  song  is  flowing,  when  love  is  glowing. 
O'er  fancy  throwing  her  light  divine  ! 
Thoughts  bright  and  beaming,  as  sunbeams  streaming, 
O'er  maidens  dreaming,  then,  then  are  mine." 

Figaro — ■'  When  cups  are  clinking,  when  gold  is  chinking. 
Those  to  my  thinking  are  more  divine  ! 
Thoughts  bright  and  beaming,  as  guineas  streaming, 
O'er  misers  dreaming,  then,  then  are  mine." 

Upon  finishing  the  song,  Figaro  enters  Doctor  Bartolo's  house  and  the  Count  goes  off  in  a  gleeful  mood  of  expectation. 
The  succeeding  scene  reveals  a  chamber  in  Doctor  Bartolo's  dwelling.  Rosina  has  discovered  that  her  lover's 
name  is  Lindor.  and  she  now  appears,  with  a  letter,  which  she  has  just  written,  in  her  hand,  and  wonders  how  she  may 
send  it.  Remembering  that  she  saw  Figaro  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Count,  she  resolves,  but  with  some  timid 
doubts,  to  entrust  it  to  him  to  deliver.  She  now  renders  an  exquisite  aria,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  jewels  in  the  lyric 
casket,  so  melodious  that  it  is  frequently  heard  on  the  concert  stage,  where  it  rarely  fails  of  an  encore  : 

"  A  little  voice  I   heard  just  now  : 
Oh,  it  has  thrilled  my  very  heart ! 
I  fee!  that  1  am  wounded  sore. 
And   Lindor  'twas  who  hurled  the  dart. 
My  guardian  sure  will  ne'er  consent. 
But  I  must  sharpen  all  my  wit, 
Content  at  last  he  will  relent. 
And  we.  oh.  joy!    be  wedded  yet." 

This  is  followed  by  a  solo,  "  With  mild  and  docile  air,"  in  which  Rosina,  while  representing  herself  as  a  dove  for 
meekness,  has  still  a  mind  of  her  own  when  crossed,  and  her  brain  is  a  hive  of  subtle  tricks  which  are  loosed  like  bees 
to  accomplish  her  ends,  and  which  sting  with  a  fierceness  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  pain. 

While  Rosina  is  bewailing  her  fate  and  threatening  to  end  suspense,  Figaro  enters,  whom  she  welcomes  cordially. 
She  confesses  that  she  is  dying  of  ennui,  for  her  chamber  is  so  closely  guarded  that  it  is  become  a  very  sepulchre. 
Figaro  draws  her  aside  to  speak  of  his  mission,  which  she  Is  all  eagerness  to  hear  and  no  less  desirous  to  ask  him  about 

Count   Lindor,  but   their  interview  is  broken  up 
by  voices  which   Rosina  recognizes  are 
those  of  her  guardian  and  Don  Basilio. 
^To  avoid  detection,  Rosina  and  Figaro 
hastily  run  out  of  the  room,  promising 
to   resume    their   conversation   on  a 
more  opportune  occasion. 

Doctor    Bartolo    now    enters, 
with    Don    Basilio,    explaining    his 
\  design  to  wed  Rosina  on  the  mor- 
row, with    or   against  her  wishes, 
for  as  her  guardian  he  claims  the 
right  to  select  her  husband.    Basilio 
is  in  agreement  with  this  conclu- 
sion, and  tells  the  Doctor  that  he 
has  come  to  advise  with  him  on 
this  same  matter.    The  conference 
partakes   of  supreme  confidence, 
therefore  Don  Basilio  reveals  that 
i  Count  Almaviva.  who  is   the   un- 
known lover  of  Rosina,  has  arrived, 
and  that  something   must  be  done 
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lorthwkh  to  break  the  attachment      Concerting  means  how  this  may  be  done,  Basilio  suggests  that   some    plausible   story 
be  invented  that  will  disgrace  the  Count   in    the    eyes   of   the   public.     Bartolo  thinks  well  of  the  proposal,  but  professing 
ignorance  of  the  word  calumny,  fearing  legal   consequences,  he  asks  a  definition. 
This   request   gives   Basilio   opportunity  to   make  his  explanation  in  a  won- 
derful  basso  aria,  which  is  one  of  the   lyric   features   of   the   opera,  in 
which  he  likens  calumny  in    its   beginning   to  a  zephyr,  which  gains 
force   with   every   added   breath    until  it   develops   into   a  storm  of 
scandal  and  sweeps  the  victim  into  certain  ruin  : 

"  Thus  calumny,  a  simple  breath. 
Engenders  ruin,  wreck  and  death  ; 
And  sinks  the  wretched  one  forlorn. 
A  victim  of  the  public  scorn." 

When  Bartolo  and   Basilio  retire  to  draw  up  the  mar- 
riage  agreement,  Figaro   ventures    forth  cautiously,  followed 
by    Rosina.      He    has  overheard   all    that   has   taken    place 
between  the  conspirators,  and  quickly  conceives  his  plans. 
Rosina  is  innocent  of  the  designs  of  her  guardian  to  make 
her    a    wife,    and    Figaro    now    acquaints    her    fully    with 
Bartolo's   resolution,  and   when   she   expresses   doubts,  he 
declares   that   the    Doctor   and    the    music-master    are   at 
this    moment   closeted   to   prepare   the   marriage  contract. 
Rosina  tosses  her  pretty  head  defiantly  of  her  guardian's 
designs,  and  asks   Figaro  to   tell    of   the   gentleman    with 
whom  he  was  speaking   an   hour  ago   below   her  window? 
He   answers   indirectly,  that   her  curiosity  may  thereby  be 
increased,  but   presently  tells   her   he  is  a  cousin,  a  likely 
young    man    come    to    Seville    to    finish    his    studies,    and 
with   fair   prospects,  save  that   he   has  one  very  great  fault, 
which   lies   in    his   heart,  for   he   is   dying   of   love.     Figaro 
does    not    misjudge    the    effect    of    his    circumlocution,    for 
Rosina    becomes   all    eagerness    to    know    particulars    about 
the   love-lorn   swain,  and   the   lady  of   whom   he   is   enamored, 
where    she    lives,    and    if    she   be    beautiful  ?      To    these    eager 
inquiries  of  the  love-excited  girl   Figaro  mischievously  replies  with 

assurance  that  the  one  upon  whom  the  Count  has  centered  his  affections  ■■,  m„„  ,„.,„,,.  „„.  ,„,„,„„  „,,„„„ 

lives  not  more  than  two  paces  distant  from  where  they  are  standing;  that 

she  is  of  extremely  graceful  figure,  possesses  a  handsome  face,  has  rosy  cheeks,  a  roguish  eye,  most  winsome  manners, 
and  the  name  of  this  fascinating  maiden  can  be  no  other  than — Rosina !  This  information  fills  the  very  romantic  girl's 
heart  with  a  joy  she  is  no  longer  able  to  suppress,  and  the  two  thereupon  express  their  feelings  in  a  florid  duet : 


•■What  am  I,  or  dost  thou  mock  me? 
Am  1.  thea,  the  happy  being? 

Very  much  concerned  with  this  young  man,  whose  name  she  learns  is  Lindor.  Rosina  exhorts  Figaro  to  tell  her  how 
she  may  contrive  to  speak  with  him,  and  betrays  the  utmost  anxiety  to  have  Lindor  come  quickly  and  declare  his  passion. 
Figaro  counsels  patience,  by  which  all  things  may  be  accomplished,  and  suggests  that  she  give  some  sign  of  her  affection 
and  assent  to  her  lover's  wishes,  by  sending  a  note.  She  affects  too  much  modesty  to  write  the  first  letter,  and  Figaro, 
realizing  the  need  of  haste,  rushes  to  a  desk  and  offers  to  indite  an  invitation  himself.  Rosina  calls  him  back,  however, 
and  drawing  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  quietly  informs  him  the  note  which  he  suggests  has  already  been  written.  Figaro 
is  amazed  by  her  action,  and  confesses  that  with  finer  wit  than  he  possesses  she  is  master  where  he  would  be  teacher. 
Figaro  takes  the  letter  and  passes  out,  as  Doctor  Bartolo  pompously  enters,  and  demands  to  know  what  prompted  this 
visit  of  Figaro?  Having  no  good  excuse  to  give  on  the  instant,  Rosina  stammers  and  contradicts  herself,  until  Bartolo, 
growing  more  suspicious,  bluntly  asks  if  he  did  not  come  with  an  answer  to  her  note  of  this  morning  ?     Assuming  blank 
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amazement  she  querulously  questions,  "What  note?"  "Come,  come,  now,"  he  replies,  "that  air  from  the  drama,  'Useless 
Precaution,'  which  you  dropped  from  the  balcony!  You  blush — 1  have  guessed  it!  How  came  your  finger  to  be  so 
marked  with  ink  ?  "  She  tremblingly  answers  that  she  cut  her  finger  and  used  the  ink  as  a  cure ;  when  she  is  pressed 
to  explain  that  one  sheet  of  paper  is  missing  from  the  five  that  lay  on  her  table  this  morning,  she  declares  it  was  used 
to  wrap  up  some  candy  sent  to  Figaro's  little  daughter,  and  that  the  new  pen  was  cut  to  trace  the  design  of  a  flower  on 
her  tambour.  These  excuses,  so  lamely  made,  only  increase  the  Doctor's  belief  that  the  "Useless  Precaution"  was  really 
a  note  dropped  to  her  waiting  lover,  and  therefore,  commanding  her  to  be  silent,  he  vows  his  determination  to  have  her 
closely  watched  night  and  day,  and  her  room  carefully  guarded,  until  she  is  firmly  made  his  wife  by  the  law.  The 
interview  concludes  with  a  bass  air  rendered  by  Bartolo,  which,  however,  is  often  omitted  from  the  performance. 

When  Bartolo  and  Rosina  quit  the  room,  Bertha,  a  maid-servant,  enters,  pitying  the  poor  girl  who  she  fears  will 
be  driven  to  some  rash  act  if  she  is  longer  kept  confined  in  this  sepulchral  place.  In  a  moment  a  knocking  on  the  door 
is  heard,  and  a  voice  demanding  immediate  admission.  Bertha  promptly  admits  Count  Almaviva,  who  reels  Into  the  room 
disguised  as  a  soldier,  and  loudly  calls  for  the  master  of  the  house.  Bertha  runs  out  in  alarm  and  Doctor  Bartolo  rushes 
in.  surprised  to  find  a  bewhiskered  drunken  fellow  in  possession,  and  demands  to  know  his  business!  The  Count  staggers 
up  to  the  Doctor,  saluting  him  affectionately  by  many  such  names  as  Balordo,  Bertholdo,  Barbaro,  advances  which  Bartolo 
indignantly  repels.  The  persevering  lover  embraces  him  nevertheless  by  force,  declaring  that  he  is  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  and  hence  they  are  comrades.  The  two  scuffle  about  until  the  noise  attracts  Rosina,  and  when  she  comes  in 
the  Count  manages  to  whisper  his  name,  and  tries,  but  in  vain,  to  pass  her  a  note.  Opportunity  must  yet  be  sought,  so 
the  Count  tells  Bartolo  he  has  a  mind  to  take  permanent  lodgings  in  his  house,  a  privilege  which  is  allowed  an  officer. 
Bartolo,  greatly  vexed,  denies  him  such  permission,  and  produces  a  parchment  duly  stamped,  which  exempts  his  house 
from  use  or  search  by  the  military  The  Count  treats  the  paper  with  contempt  by  knocking  it  out  of  Bartolo's  hand,  and 
repeats  his  intention  to  remain.  Several  times  the  Count  tries  to  convey  his  note  to  Rosina,  but  is  as  often  frustrated, 
until  in  despair  he  offers  to  fight  the  Doctor.  During  the  scuffle  the  Count  drops  his  note  and  simultaneously  Rosina's 
handkerchief  falls  upon  it.  by  which  ruse  she  gains  possession  of  the  letter,  but  Bartolo  has  noticed  the  paper,  and  when 


Almaviva,  with   a   bow   to   Rosina.   picks   up   and   hands   her   the 


handkerchief  and  the  note,  Bartolo  insists 
upon  seeing  the  latter.  Rosina  deftly  changes 
the  paper,  and  to  her  guardian's  request 
she  passes  to  him  the  substitute,  which 
is  a  harmless  wash-list.  Bartolo  is  now 
as  much  astonished  as  indignant,  and  is 
made  more  ridiculous  in  his  own  eyes  by 
the  compassion  Count  Almaviva  expresses 
for  the  treatment  which  Rosina  is  com- 
pelled to  so  often  undergo  at  the  hands 
of  a  suspicious  and  brutal  guardian. 

The  storm  of  invective  and  remon- 
strance is  renewed,  and  Figaro  comes  in, 
with  a  basin  under  his  arm,  to  interpose 
as  a  peace-maker.  The  Count  assumes 
greater  anger,  and  drawing  his  sword  makes 
a  pass  at  the  terrified  Bartolo,  vowing  to 
run  him  through,  but  Figaro  interferes  to 
prevent  the  threatened  murder.  The  quar- 
rel noisily  continues,  by  the  calling  of  names 
and  threatening,  until  a  tremendous  knocking 
announces  the  arrival  of  an  officer  with 
guards.  All  parties  speak  at  once,  ac- 
cusing and  counter-accusing,  but  as 
Count  Almaviva  is  the  only  armed 
disturber,  he  is  placed  under  arrest, 
to  the  great  delight  of  Bartolo  and  the 
consternation   of   Rosina.     To   protect 


Idnlght  precisely  we'll  welt  for  you  here  ' 

lr.ce  we've  the  keye,  we  heve  nothing  to  fear." 
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himself  from  an  indignity,  the  Count  privately  shows  his  decoration,  as  a  Spanish  grandee,  to  the  officer  and  whispers  his 
real    name.     All    are    astonished   by   this    revelation   of   Almaviva's   identity,  and   after   one  of  those   stirring  and  spirited 
choruses  of  concerted  confusion  and  pre-arranged  surprise,  for  which 
Rossini  is  famous,  the  curtain  is  let  down  upon  the  first  act. 

Act  II. — The  second  act  begins  with  a  representation  of 
a  room   in    Bartolo's   house,  in  which  the   Doctor  is  seated 
alone,  ruminating  upon  the  adventures  of  the  evening  and 
wondering  who  the  drunken    soldier   can   be,  for  diligent 
inquiry  of  the  members  of  his  regiment  has  failed  to  find 
one  who  knows  him.     Naturally,  the  Doctor  is  in  a  state 
of   extreme  discomfort,  for  certain   rueful    presentiments 
are    hovering   about    him,  pertinaciously  forcing   them- 
selves   into    gloomy    vistas    that    terminate    in    woeful 
tableaux,  one  representing  the  marriage  of  his  ward  to 
the  unknown  Count  Almaviva,  and  the  other  displaying 
himself    most    reluctantly,  producing  unsatisfactory  ac- 
counts of  his  guardianship.     Unable  to  understand  the 
soldier's  actions  by  any  theory,  he  suspects  that  it  is 
a  ruse  adopted  by  an  emissary  of  the  Count  to  sound 
the  affections  of  Rosina.    While  Bartolo  is  thus  solilo- 
quizing, the  Count  enters,  disguised  as  a  music-teacher, 
and   effusively  salutes  the  Doctor,  "  May  Heaven  send 
you    peace   and   joy !  "    but  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
still    more    generously    patronizing    he    wishes    Bartolo 
"joy  and   peace   for   thousands   of   years" — of   course 
contemplating   prayers  for  the  repose  of   his  soul — with 
such  sincerity  as  might  be  expected  from  a  rival.    Bartolo 
receives    his    visitor   civilly    enough,    but    is   somewhat 
disturbed    by   the    belief   that    he    has   somewhere   seen 
that  face  before,  which  almost  seems  familiar,  though  he 
cannot  bring  his  poor  wits  to  recall  the  time  or  place. 

The  Count,  not  immediately  knowing  how  best  to  act 
to  make  his  plans  more  certain  and    keep   his   identity  com- 
pletely concealed,  gains  time  by  continuing  his  peace  salutations 
until    Bartolo's    patience  is  quite  exhausted   by  what  he  takes  to  be 

the  greatest  of  simpletons.  Despite  these  protests,  the  Count  persists  "!">  "••""•  •»  m»  •<"". '  •■"  «™*»  ™« '■  «■■■•>•«.«  mom.™  of  my  n 
in  going  through  a  whole  litany  of  supplications,  until  In  self-defence  against  the  most  annoying  of  impositions,  Bartolo 
threatens  him  with  chastisement  if  he  do  not  leave  his  wishing  and  come  at  once  to  the  point.  Thus  adjured,  the 
unknown  visitor  represents  himself  as  one  Don  Alonzo,  a  professor  of  music,  and  a  pupil  of  Basilio.  who,  having  been 
taken  suddenly  ill.  regrets  extremely  that  he  cannot  appear  to  give  Rosina  her  accustomed  music  lesson.  Good  and  true 
man  as  Basilio  is,  so  thoughtful  of  his  promising  pupil,  he  sends  his  respects.  Bartolo  proposes  to  go  instantly  to  see 
Basilio,  accompanied  by  his  informant,  but  this  does  not  accord  with  the  Count's  wishes,  as  we  may  well  believe,  and  so. 
taking  Bartolo  aside,  the  Count  whispers  inaudibly  in  his  ear.  Unable  to  understand  his  words,  Bartolo  begs  him  to  speak 
out  loud,  which  order  the  Count  very  literally  obeys,  crying  out,  "  Then  you  shall  know  who  Don  Alonzo  is.  I  come 
from  the  Count  Almaviva,"  and  brusquely  turns  upon  his  heels  to  depart.  Bartolo  at  once  becomes  interested  to  know 
more,  and  so  restraining  the  Count  begs  him  to  tell  what  is  on  his  mind.  The  opportunity  is  now  at  hand,  which  the 
Count  improves  fully  by  relating  to  the  credulous  old  dunce  that,  "  this  morning,  by  chance,  Almaviva  came  to  the  same 
inn,  and  by  accident  I  took  up  this  note,  which  1  found  directed  to  him  by  your  ward!"  Basilio  eagerly  snatches  the  note 
and  a  glance  shows  him  it  is  indeed  addressed  in  Rosina's  handwriting.  The  disguised  Count  continuing,  reminds  Bariolo 
that  Basilio  being  now  engaged  with  the  lawyer,  knows  nothing  of  this  letter,  and  that  he,  the  Count,  having  been  substituted 
for  Basilio  to  give  Rosina  a  music  lesson,  may  make  a  merit  of  the  letter  if  he  be  permitted  to  see  the  young  lady  and 
convince  her  that  Count  Almaviva  has  betrayed  her  confidence.     The  contrivance  succeeds  admirably,  for  Doctor  Bartolo 
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is  so  pleased  with  the  proposal  that  he  puts  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and  goes  at  once  for  his  ward,  leaving  the  Count  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  stratagem.  Bartolo  quickly  returns  with  Rosina,  whose  sharp  eyes  and  keen  anticipations 
penetrate  the  Count's  disguise,  and  in  her  ecstatic  astonishment  she  exclaims  "  Ah !  "  but  excuses  herself  by  ascribing 
her  utterance  to  a  sudden  cramp  in  the  foot.  The  Count  requests  her  to  take  a  seat  beside  him  at  the  spinnet.  where 
in  the  place  of  Don  Basilio,  who  is  quite  ill,  he  proposes  to  give  her  a  lesson.  This  she  is  much  pleased  to  receive,  and 
when  asked  to  sing  she  cheerfully  acquiesces,  and  receives  praise  from  the  Count  for  her  charming  voice.  The  flattery  of 
the  disguised  teacher  touches  Bartolo,  who  jealously  declares  the  song  just  sung  by  Rosina  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  airs 
heard  in  his  day,  and  thereupon,  to  illustrate  the  degeneracy  of  music,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  ludicrous  example  : 

■With  that  bewitching  mien,  ah! 
Oh,  come  to   me,   Rosina! 
And  on   my  arm,  oh.   lean,   ah1 
There  let  me  chant  my  lay. 
Or.  if  you   more   incline,  ah  ! 
To  dancing,  so  divine,  ah! 
Then  thus  in  grace  we'll  twine,  ah 
In   the   minuets  sway.' 

When  Bartolo  concludes  his  very  bad  song,  Figaro  enters  in  time  to  hear  the  last  bars,  which  he  mimics,  but 
immediately  excuses  himself  and  announces  that  he  is  come  to  shave  the  Doctor.  But  Bartolo  is  in  no  humor  to  be 
shaved  to-day,  and  bids  the  barber  come  on  the  morrow.  Figaro,  however,  desirous  of  diverting  attention  from  the  young 
couple,  insists  that  the  Doctor  shall  be  shaved  this  day  and  at  once,  on  pain  of  losing  his  services  hereafter.  Under 
duress  the  Doctor  yields  himself  to  the  petulance  of  his  servant  and  orders  him  to  go  into  the  room  and  bring  the  cloth 
and  shaving  materials.  On  second  thought  Bartolo  resolves  to  go  himself,  but  fearing  to  lose  sight  of  his  ward  for  even 
an  instant,  he  finally  trusts  the  keys  to  his  closet  to  Figaro.  The  sly  barber  discovers  that  in  the  bunch  is  the  key  to 
the  lattice-window  leading  from  Rosina's  room  to  the  balcony,  and  he  manages  to  extract  it  from  the  lot.  While  Figaro 
is  gone  for  the  soap  and  towels,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  particular  key  desired,  Bartolo  observes  to  the  disguised 
Count  that  this  barber  is  a  very  rogue,  adept  in  intrigue,  who  was  in  fact  the  same  rascal  who  brought  the  Count's  letter 
to  Rosina,  but  promises  that  rogue,  rascal  and  intriguer  though  he  be,  he  cannot  trick  an  old  doctor  schooled  in  the  ways 
of  dissemblers.     His  self-praise  is  interrupted  by  a  great  noise  of  breaking  crockery,  for  Figaro  has  had  the  misfortune,  in 

searching  for  the  soap,  to  overturn  the  china-closet.     Bartolo,  in  a  rage, 
runs  out  to  see  the  damage,  which    gives    the    Count    and    Rosina    a 
chance    to   better    devise    their    plans.      Figaro    returns  quickly  and 
shows  the  Count  that  he  has  possessed  himself  of  the  key.  and  Is 
followed  in  a  moment  by  Bartolo,  in  an  outrageous  passion  at  the 
havoc  which  the  blundering  awkwardness  of  Figaro  has  wrought, 
but  is  at  length  induced  to  be  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  back 
to  the  lovers,  and  Figaro  begins  to  lather  and  shave  him. 

Affairs  appear  to  be  proceeding  in  a  manner  particularly 

.    happy  to  the  Count  and  Rosina,  who  are  plotting  an  elopement, 

when  to  their  consternation  the   supposed  sick   music-teacher, 

Basilio,  enters;    the  audacity  of   Figaro,  however,  supports  the 

imposture,  for  as  the  Count  slips  a  purse  into  Basilio's   hand 

the   intriguing   barber  loudly  upbraids  him  for  venturing  out  in 

his  feverish  condition  and    implores    him  to    go   home  quickly. 

Basilio  tries  to  deny  that  he  is  ill.  but  the  Count,   Rosina  and 

Figaro    urge    him   to    bed   in    such  a  clamorous    manner  that 

even  Doctor  Bartolo  adds  his  own  entreaty,  being  convinced, 

by  the  assumed  sincerity  of  the  others,  that  the   poor  teachet 

is  really  very  ill.     Thus  persuaded  by  prayer  and  gold.  Basilio 

allows    himself   to   be    driven    out   of   the  room,  his  departure 

being  hastened  by  a  duet,  "  Fare  you  well,  then,  good  signore." 

The  excitement  caused  by  Basilio's  untimely  visit  having 

subsided,  Bartolo  seats  himself  again  and  bids  Figaro  proceed, 

while  the  Count    and    Rosina   resume  their    plotting  under  the 
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guise   of   a   music- lesson.     The    scene    now   becomes   richly  comic   by  reason  of   the  many  devices  of  Figaro  to  prevent 

Barlolo  from  discovering  the  endearing  attentions  of  the  Count  towards  Rosina.     The  old  Doctor  becomes  very  suspicious, 

despite   all    explanations,  thinking   that   a   music-lesson    should   be   marked   by   more    music   and    less  talk,  and  presently 

overhears  enough  to  put    him    into  a  paroxysm  of   rage. 

The  Count    has   not    had   time   to   fully  explain 

the  use  he  made   of   her   letter,  or  to  direct 

her  explicitly  as  to  the  elopement,  but  he 

has  arranged  a  midnight  assignation  with 

Rosina    before    being   turned   out   of   the 

room.     When   all    have    gone  out  Bertha 

comes  in.  declaring  that  this  house  knows 

no  peace,  nor   is   it    likely   to   be   other 

than   one   distinguished   for   quarrels  as 

long  as  the  Doctor  insists  on  marrying 

his  ward.     The  song  sung  by  Bertha  is 

called  by  Italians  the  "Aria  de  Sorbetto," 

as  the  audiences  usually  managed  to  sit 

it   out    by   eating    ices,   for   the   music 

and  words  are  alike  long  and  dreary. 

In  the  succeeding  scene  Doctor 
Bartolo  and  Basilio  appear,  the  latter 
to  explain  some  very  unpleasant  things 
that  seriously  compromise  the  Count. 
Figaro,  and,  no  less,  Rosina  He  assures 
Bartolo  that  he  is  not  sick,  and  that  he 
did  not  send  the  strange  music-master,  who 
was.  in  fact,  no  other  than  Count  Almaviva 
himself,  practicing  a  bold  ruse  in  order  to 
interview  with  Rosina.  Bartolo  needs  no  more,  for  his  resolution  is  immediately  taken  to  free  himself  from  all  further 
fears  by  marrying  Rosina  this  very  evening.  He  therefore  dispatches  Basilio  with  an  order  to  bring  the  notary,  before 
whom  the  marriage  contract  must  be  signed.  Basilio  makes  some  objection,  that  it  is  raining ;  and  besides,  this  evening 
the  notary  is  to  attend  Figaro,  who  is  to  give  his  niece  in  marriage.  "  Niece !  Niece ! "  Bartolo  cries,  "  why,  the  rogue 
has  no  niece.  It  is  a  plot  which  this  very  night  the  scoundrels  will  play  me."  He  thereupon  gives  the  key  to  his  door 
to  Basilio  and  bids  him  make  haste  and  bring  the  notary.  As  Basilio  passes  out,  Bartolo  vows,  to  himself,  that  either  by 
force  or  love  Rosina  shall  yield.  On  the  instant,  thinking  of  the  note  given  him  by  the  Count,  he  takes  it  from  his  pocket 
and  conceives  a  purpose  to  use  it  to  excite  Rosina's  jealousy.  The  plan  seems  an  excellent  one,  and  to  put  it  into 
effect  he  forthwith  calls  Rosina,  and  when  she  comes  in  he  sympathetically  addresses  her:  "1  have  some  news  from  your 
lover  to  give  you.  Poor,  unhappy  girl  !  In  truth  you  have  placed  your  affections  on  a  noble  object !  Know  that  In  the 
arms  of  another  he  makes  a  joke  of  your  confidence.  Behold  the  proof !  "  Rosina  is  profoundly  amazed,  and  is  easily 
made  to  believe  what  Bartolo  tells  her.  that  Don  Alonzo  and  the  barber  have  conspired  to  deceive  and  trick  her  into  a 
marriage  with  Count  Almaviva,  for  Rosina  does  not  yet  know  that  Lindor,  her  lover,  and  Almaviva  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  This  information,  that  exposes  to  her  what  she  believes  to  be  the  treachery  of  Lindor.  makes  her  so  indignant 
that,  "to  teach  him  a  lesson,"  she  reveals  the  Count's  proposal  of  elopement,  which  she  explains  is  arranged  to  take 
place  at  midnight.  Bartolo  proposes  to  at  once  bar  the  door,  but  Rosina  declares  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  because  the 
rogues  have  the  key  to  her  balcony-door,  by  which  they  have  planned  to  enter.  Bartolo  is  afraid  that  the  two  may  come 
armed,  so,  to  avoid  personal  danger,  he  advises  Rosina  to  lock  herself  in  her  room,  while  he  goes  for  assistance,  and  if 
the  two  carry  out  their  design  and  enter  her  room,  he  will  have  them  arrested  as  thieves.  Having  thus  instructed  his 
ward,  Bartolo  goes  to  bring  the  peace  officers.  Scarcely  is  he  out  of  sight,  and  while  a  storm  is  blowing  viciously,  the 
veranda  lattice  is  seen  to  open  and  one  after  another,  Figaro  and  the  Count  enter,  wrapped  closely  in  mantles.  When 
they  get  into  the  room  the  Count  congratulates  Figaro  on  the  promising  issue  of  their  adventure  on  a  tempestuous  night,  and 
then  lights  a  candle.  In  a  moment  the  Count  discovers  Rosina  and  rushes  forward  to  embrace  her,  but  she  repulses  him 
as  a  vile  wretch,  and  tells  him  she  will  repair  the  fault  of  her  too  foolish  credulity  by  marrying  her  guardian      The  Count 


have    an 


t  that  of  a  man  of  honor  ' 
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is  aghast  at  this  declaration,  and  beseeches  her  to  explain  this  sudden  change,  to  which  she  makes  indignant  answer, 
"You  have  pretended  love  in  order  to  sacrifice  me  to  the  wishes  of  the  vile  Count  Almaviva."  The  Count  quickly 
undeceives  her  by  explaining  mc  ans  ne  has  used  to  gain  her  presence,  and  that  he  assumed  the  name  Lindor,  as  he 
did  that  of  Don  Alonzo.  to  the  better  hoodwink  her  too  watchful  guardian  He  thereupon  declares  that  this  is  the 
sweetest  moment  of  his  life,  and  throwing  aside  his  mantle,  kneels  at  her  feet,  which  is  followed  by  a  florid  terzetto,  in 
which  Figaro  takes  to  himself  great  credit  as  an  accomplished  intriguer,  and  Rosina  and  the  Count  give  expression  to 
their  felicity,  vowing  never  to  part.  Figaro  being  less  absorbed,  is  conscious  of  the  danger  that  threatens  delay  and 
admonishes  the  couple  to  fly  quickly,  but  their  joy  is  so  intense  that  the  Count  and  Rosina  have  no  mind  for  anything 
but  love,  and  so  linger,  rapt  in  contemplation  of  each  other.  Presently  Figaro  runs  to  the  balcony  and  gives  the  alarm 
that  two  persons,  with  a  lantern,  are  at  the  door,  and  that  the  ladder  by  which  ascent  to  the  balcony  was  gained  has 
been  removed,  thereby  preventing  escape.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  This  very  dramatic  situation  is  rendered  extremely 
comic  by  a  tuneful  and  delightful  terzetto :  "  Step  as  soft  as  zephyr  dying,  through  the  window  gently  hying,"  etc. 

Rosina  is  dying  of  fright,  but  the  Count  bids  her  be  courageous  and  retire  for  a  moment  to  wait  the  issue  of  this 
unfortunate  interruption.  All  three  withdraw  to  a  side  room,  and  the  next  moment  Basilio  enters,  with  a  lantern, 
followed  closely  by  a  notary  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  Figaro,  from  his  place  of  concealment,  acquaints  the  Count 
with  the  fact  of  having  engaged  the  notary  himself,  and  then  issues  from  his  retreat  to  greet  that  functionary  warmly 
as  a  person  he  has  been  expecting,  saying:  "This  evening  you  were  to  settle  in  my  house  the  marriage  contract 
between  the  Count  Almaviva  and  my  niece.  Here  are  the  papers,  will  you  kindly  endorse  them?"  The  notary 
thereupon  takes  out  a  paper,  but  Basilio  interposes  to  ask  first  for  Don  Bartolo!  The  Count  has  need  now  to  play 
his  trick  promptly  and  consummately,  which  he  does  by  calling  Basilio  aside  and  threatening  him  with  a  pistol  if  he 
does  not  keep  silent  and  obey  orders.  He  therefore  orders  Basilio  to  take  a  ring,  which  he  hands  him,  and  to  subscribe 
as  a  witness  the  marriage  contract,  with  Figaro.  Thus  in  the  absence  of  Bartolo  the  marriage  agreement  between 
Almaviva  and  Rosina  is  signed  and  attested,   and  in  the  presence  of  all  Rosina  is  pronounced  the  Countess  Almaviva. 

While  the  Count  is  kissing  the  hand  of  Rosina,  Doctor  Bartolo  enters  with  the  alcalde  and  police,  and  seeing  the 
two  rogues  he  points  them  out  as  thieves  and  demands  their  immediate  arrest.  The  alcalde  approaches  tne  Count  and 
requests  to  know  his  name,  to  which  Almaviva  gives  no  better  answer  than  assurance  that  he  is  a  man  of  honor  and 
husband  of  this  lady !  Bartolo  is  astounded  by  so  much  insolence  and  appeals  to  Rosina,  but  she  only  increases  his 
amazement  and  anger  by  confirming  the  Count's  declaration.  Again  Bartolo  demands  that  the  rogues  be  arrested,  which 
order  the  officer  is  about  to  execute,  when  the  Count  imperiously  waves  him  back,  and  then  reveals  himself  as  the 
Count  Almaviva,  at  the  same  time  showing  his  decoration  as  a  grandee  of  Spain.  This  last  act  completes  the  series  of 
astonishments  that  have  met  poor  Doctor  Bartolo  in  his  short  career  as  a  lover  of  his  ward.  He  is  dumfounded  to  find 
that  Figaro,  who  had  so  long  served  him  as  barber,  Is  so  willing  to  sell  his  master  to  a  stranger,  but  amazement  is 
greater  to  discover  that  Basilio  has  proven  no  less  perfidious,  and  in  the  last  moment  of  confidence  has  united  with 
Figaro  to  betray  him  Being  accused  of  baseness  Basilio  excuses  his  deed,  not  by  exposing  that  he  had  been  under 
the  duress  of  a  pistol,  but  by  blandly  confessing  that  the  Count  carries  certain  persuasives  in  his  pocket  which  cannot 
be  resisted  Bartolo  is  not  long  in  making  the  most  of  a  bad  situation.  Being  tricked  out  of  a  wife,  he  must  save 
himself  from  a  too  strict  accounting  as  guardian,  which  he  thinks  to  do  by  blessing  the  union  of  the  Count  and  Rosina. 
The  opera  concludes  with  a  joyous  quartet  and  chorus,  "  May  love  our  hearts  beguiling."  etc. 
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Selika  (discovering  Vasco,  and  his  peril) — "  Hold  ' 
VaSCO  (surprised  1o  see  her) — •'Selika.'  " 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  III 


L'ArmCAINI:. 


(THE    AFRICAN.) 


Music  by   Meyerbeer. - 


-Words  by  Scribe. 


'AFRICAINE  has  the  distinction  of  being  Meyerbeer's  most  pretentious  effort  in  music  composition,  which  if  it 
be  not  his  greatest  work,  certainly  occupied  him  very  much  longer  than  any  other  of  his  operas.  The  libretto 
was  given  to  him  in  1838.  and  the  work  of  setting  it  to  music  was  promptly  begun,  but  after  the  score  was 
completed.  Meyerbeer  demanded  that  so  many  alterations  in  the  plot  and  words  be  made  that  Scribe,  offended, 
withdrew  the  libretto.  Finally,  in  1852,  the  author  was  persuaded  to  make  the  requested  revision, 
whereupon  Meyerbeer  introduced  many  changes  in  his  original  score,  but  did  not  complete  the  work 
until  1860.  though  he  gave  to  it  patient  attention,  with  the  hope  of  making  it  the  greatest  of  his 
operatic  creations.  Indeed,  so  earnestly  did  he  cherish  this  ambition  that  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  did  not  cease  to  correct  and  retouch  the  music  with  a  view  to  more  perfect  expression. 
When  "  L'Africaine  "  was  completed  and  submitted  for  production,  great  difficulty  was 
found  in  securing  a  satisfactory  cast,  because  six  of  the  characters  require  the  ablest  talent  for 
effective  interpretation,  and  Meyerbeer  was  so  severely  critical  that  few  prima  donnas,  especially, 
cared  to  engage  to  sing  the  opera.  A  rehearsal  was  had  in  the  fall  of  1862,  but  the  result 
.^i  was  to  throw  the  composer  into  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  and  the  attempt  to  produce  the  opera  was 
'**  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Meyerbeer  died  in  the  following  April,  and  nothing  further  was 
^«w  done  towards  bringing  it  before  the  public  until  the  opera  was  taken  up  by  the  Paris  Academie,  where  it 
"^  had  its  initial  representation,  April  28,  1865,  but  the  greatest  singer  in  the  cast  was  Mme.  Marie  Saxe, 
whose  name  is  already  forgotten.  The  first  success  was  hardly  flattering,  if  success  it  may  be  called,  but  a  year  later  it 
was  performed  in  London,  on  which  occasion  the  famous  Mile.  Lucca  appeared  as  Selika,  and  the  opera  was  received 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  such  as  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  composer  had  he  been  spared  to  see  it. 
The  public  will  probably  give  the  preference  to  "'The  Huguenots."  of  all  of  Meyerbeer's  works,  but  "L'Africaine"  must 
be  credited  with  showing  the  most  perfect  consistency,  while  gems  of  melody  are  scattered  so  profusely  through  the  opera 
that  its  brilliancy  is  often  dazzling.     Opinions  of  able  critics  are  divided  as  to  which  is  really  the  greater. 

The  action  of  "  L'Africaine"  takes  place  in  Portugal,  thence  to  the  coast  of  India,  and  the  time  is  near  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  story,  in  brief,  is  substantially  as  follows:  Vasco  di  Gama.  a  famous  Portuguese  navigator,  was 
the  first  voyager  to  double  Cape  Good  Hope  and  discover  a  sea  route  to  India,  which  trip  he  accomplished  in  the  early 
part  of  1498.  thereby  opening  up  a  lucrative  trade  for  his  country  with  the  Zamorin,  or  ruler,  of  Calicut.  As  the  story  of 
the  opera  goes.  Vasco  was  the  betrothed  lover  of  Inez,  the  daughter  of  Don  Diego,  a  Portuguese  grandee,  at  the  time  that 
he  undertook  his  India  voyage,  upon  which  he  was  gone  so  long  that  his  return  is  despaired  of.  In  the  meantime  Don 
Pedro,  president  of  the  Council,  falls  in  love  with  Inez,  and  presses  his  suit  for  her  hand  so  earnestly  that  he  secures 
the  king's  sanction  to  the  marriage.  Her  father  also  desiring  that  she  shall  wed  Don  Pedro,  persuades  her  to  believe 
that  Vasco  has  perished  at  sea,  and  her  consent  being  thus  obtained  the  wedding  is  about  to  take  place,  when  Vasco 
returns,  bringing  with  him  two  slaves,  Selika,  a  beautiful,  though  swarthy  princess,  and  Nelusko.  her  passionate  adorer. 
Summoned  before  the  Council,  Vasco  recounts  the  wonders  of  the  country  he  has  visited,  and  petitions  the  government  to 
send  an  expedition  to  make  further  discoveries  in  the  strange  land.  Don  Pedro  discredits  the  story,  which  so  angers 
Vasco  that  he  denounces  the  Council,  for  which  offence  he  is  thrown  into  prison  with  his  two  slaves.  While  the  three 
are  languishing  in  a  dungeon,  Selika  conceives  a  great  passion  for  Vasco.  which  Nelusko  observing,  his  jealousy  is  so 
aroused  that  he  determines  to  murder  the  navigator,  but  Selika  prevents  a  consummation  of  this  treacherous  design. 

Inez  has  secretly  preserved  her  affection  for  Vasco,  even  during  the  time  that  she  was  about  to  wed  Don  Pedro,  and 
the  return  of  the  explorer  served  to  intensify  her  love.  She  now  resolves  upon  an  expedient  to  secure  his  liberation, 
which  she  accomplishes  by  offering  her  hand  to  Don  Pedro  as  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  Vasco  and  his  two  slaves 

The  story  related  by  Vasco  has  so  impressed  Don  Pedro  that,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  navigator's  papers, 
he  determines  to  go  himself  In  quest  of  the  India  isles,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  with  the  view  to  winning  great  honors 
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for  himself  Accordingly,  he  sets  out  on  the  voyage,  taking  with  him  Inez,  who  is  now  his  wife,  and  the  two  slaves  that 
he  has  purchased  of  their  master,  and  makes  Nelusko  pilot  of  the  ship,  Vasco,  hoping  that  some  adventure  may  restore 
Inez  to  him,  and  also  with  the  purpose  to  extend  and 
confirm  his  previous  discoveries,  fits  out  a  ship  at  his 
own  expense,  and  proceeds  upon  the  journey  soon  after 
Don  Pedro's  departure.  The  two  expeditions  meet  some- 
where near  the  coast  of  Arabia  anil  Vasco  goes  on  board 
of  Don  Pedro's  vessel  to  warn  him  of  the  treachery  of 
Nelusko,  who  is  directing  the  ship  towards  a  dangerous 
reef.  Don  Pedro,  rankling  with  hate,  not  only  resents  this 
friendly  counsel,  but  orders  that  Vasco  be  tied  to  the,^ 
mast  and  shot.  Before  this  sentence  can  be  executed, 
however,  the  vessel  strikes  upon  the  rocks,  and  as  it  is 
going  to  pieces,  savages  from  the  African  shore  swarm 
on  board  and  kill  Don  Pedro  and  most  of  his  men. 

It  happens  that  Selika  is  princess  of  the  land  where 
the    shipwreck    takes    place,    and    her    influence    with    her 
people    saves  Vasco  and    Inez ;    hoping    now  to   gain    him 
for  a  husband,  Selika  prepares  for  her  nuptials  with  Vasco, ' 
but  when   the    rites  are    about  to   be  performed,  he    hears 
the   tender  voice    of  Inez,  which    revives    his    old  passion,  j 
and  causes   him  to  desert   Selika  for  his  first    attachment,  p^ 
Harboring  no   jealousy,  the   love    of   the  dusky  princess  is  ] 
so   devoted    that  she    magnanimously    permits    Vasco    and 
Inez  to   depart   for   Portugal  in  their  ship ;  thus  sacrificing  I 
her  heart's  aspiration  for  Vasco's  happiness,  she  seeks  death  I 
by  inhaling  the  deadly  odors  of  the  manchineel  tree,  which  I 
Nelusko  also  breathes  with  like  fatal  results. 

Act   I. — The  opening  scene  of   "  L'Africaine  "  repre-  i 
sents   a   Council    Chamber   in    the  palace  of   the    King  of* 
Portugal.     Inez    and    her    maid,   Anna,  enter,     the    former 
having  been  summoned  hither  by  her  father,  who  has  a  pur- 
pose to  persuade    her  to  abandon   hope  of    Vasco's   return  and  consent 
to  become  the  bride  of  Don  Pedro,  her  ardent  suitor.     Anna  reminds  Inez 
that  her  lover  has  been  absent  quite  two  years,  and  ventures  to  predict  that  some 
calamity  scarcely  short  of  death  has  befallen  him,  but  to  this  Inez  replies  in  a  sweet 
ballad  expressing  her  hope,  devotion,  and  constancy  through  all  vicissitudes  of  time 


"  Vasco.  true  heart,   will  triumph  yet. 
My  hopeful  soul  doth  so  declare  ; 
Tis  years,  alack,  since   last  we  met. 
But  love  the  test  will  patient  bear,"  etc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Don  Diego  comes  in,  and  first  greeting  his  daughter  affectionately,  informs  her  that 
she  has  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Ministers  touching  the  matter  of  her  espousal  to  his  grace,  Don 
Pedro,  the  royal  consent  to  such  marriage  having  already  been  obtained  Greatly  surprised,  she  protests  that  this  cannot 
be,  since  her  heart  belongs  to  another.  This  rebellion  against  his  wishes  provokes  Don  Diego  to  anger,  and  he  tells  her 
that  if  she  would  escape  his  wrath,  she  will  sacrifice  her  love  for  an  ignoble  youth,  and  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  one 
more  suited  to  her  station,  the  noble  Don  Pedro,  who  seeks  her  hand,  and  who  better  deserves  the  affection  which  she 
illy  bestows.  Inez,  with  some  show  of  independence,  makes  bold  to  answer  her  father  with  a  prediction  that  some  day 
this  despised  youth  will  achieve  greatness  as  a  reward  for  his  dauntless  valor.  At  this  moment  Don  Pedro  enters,  and 
to  him  Don  Diego  now  turns  to  ask  if  the  report  be  true,  which  is  noised  abroad,  that  Bernard  Diaz  has  nerished?  Don 
Pedro  assures  him  the   news  has   been  confirmed,  and  that  particulars   just  obtained    prove  that  he  mat   r.'.j  death  at  sea 
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during  a  fearful  storm.  Inez,  deeply  agitated,  anxiously  appeals  to  know  if  the  young  officer,  Vasco  di  Gama,  who  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  ship  company,  also  perished  ?  Scornfully,  Don  Pedro  examines  a  list  of  the  casualties  and 
therecn  finds  the  name  of  Vasco.  which  he  exhibits  with  much  satisfaction  to  Inez.  At  sight  of  the  document,  the  suffering 
girl's  dread  anticipations  are  confirmed,  whereupon,  uttering  exclamations  of  intense  grief,  she  leaves  the  room  with  Anna. 
Don  Pedro  cannot  understand  why  Inez  betrays  so  much  concern  over  the  loss  of  the  young  officer,  until  Don 
Diego  informs  him  that  Vasco  was  her  lover,  but  happily  the  rival  is  now  no  more.  An  usher  now  comes  in  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  Council  members,  whose  sitting  is  about  to  begin.  Following  quickly  upon  the  announcement, 
the  Crand  Inquisitor,  bishops.  Don  Alvar  and  other  members  lile  into  the  chamber,  rendering  in  chorus  a  petition  to 
God  for  wisdom  to  conduct  their  deliberations  in  justice,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  As  the  members  take  their 
seats,  Don  Pedro  rises,  and  with  dignity  reminds  the  Council  that  ever  since  Columbus  discovered  a  new  world,  their 
king,  Emmanuel,  has  sought  a  means,  through  the  enterprise  of  discovery,  to  signalize  his  reign,  and  so  designing  he  has 
summoned  the  Council  to  obtain  their  opinion  respecting  the  purpose  he  has  in  mind  to  send  an  expedition  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  Diaz,  and  to  lend  him  succor  if  he  be  not  dead.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  expresses  his  belief  that  the  explorer 
has  been  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  he  calls  upon  Don  Alvar  to  give  his 
opinion.  That  gracious  dignitary  shares  the  general  belief  that  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  perished,  but  begs  to 
announce  that  a  mariner  stands  without  who  craves  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Council.  Permission  being  granted,  a 
sailor  enters  and  is  immediately  recognized  by  Don  Diego  and  Don  Pedro  as  Vasco  di  Gama,  the  bold  navigator,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  lost.  Bowing  respectfully  to  the  august  members,  Vasco  relates  the  story  of  his 
adventures  in  a  newly  discovered  land,  and  asks  assistance  of  the  king  to  fit  out  an  expedition  that  he  may 
return  and  establish  a  commerce  with  the  country  of  his  discovery,  and  thereby  extend  the  glory  and  empire 
of  Portugal.  Vasco  speaks  enthusiastically  of  what  he  has  already  done,  and  the  greater  things  he  hopes  to 
j  accomplish  for  his  king,  but  the  Grand  Inquisitor  discourages  his  projects  as  those  of  a  rash  adventurer,  and 
discredits  the  reports  of  a  new  country  found  Don  Alvar  and  the  younger  counselors  are  much 
impressed  by  Vasco's  narrative,  believing  that  such  dauntless  courage,  joined  with  genius,  may 
bring  great  honor  to  Portugal,  and  they  recommend  that  the  needful 
aid  be  extended;  but  the  Grand  Inquisitor  cannot  be  made  to 
believe  the  story  told  by  Vasco  until  the  heroic  mariner  brings 
forth  his  proofs  in  the  form  of  two  slaves,  of  a  race  till  now 
unknown,  which  he  informs  the  Council  he  purchased  in  a  slave 
market  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  whither  he  had  journeyed. 

The  Council  betray  the  largest  concern  and  interest 
when,  at  a  sign  from  Don  Pedro,  an  usher  leads  in  Selika 
a  dusky  princess,  and  Nelusko.  a  comely  African.  Urged 
to  speak,  in  answer  to  many  questions,  Selika  is  finally 
induced  to  tell  that  she  and  her  companion  were  over- 
taken one  day  by  a  fearful  storm,  while  on  the  open  sea, 
which  drove  them  far  from  their  native  isle,  and  that  their 
frail  bark  was  seized  by  enemies  in  a  larger  boat  who 
made  them  prisoners.  Nelusko  whispers  a  caution  to 
Selika,  begging  that  she  will  not  forget  her  inviolable 
oath,  and  that  though  now  wearing  a  tyrant's  fetters,  she 
is  no  less  a  queen,  adored  by  her  people,  and  the  great 
Brahma  himself.  Don  Pedro  tries  to  compel  her  to  speak 
of  her  country,  whereupon  Nelusko  interposes  to  remind 
that  masters  who  yoke  the  ox  to  their  servile  service,  care 
only  if  it  be  strong  for  the  work,  indifferent  where  it  was 
bred,  then  why  should  it  be  asked  whence  comes  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  made  a  beast  of  burden  ? 

Vasco,  observing  how  the  pride  of  his  slaves  is 
being  wounded,  ventures  to  speak  in  their  behalf,  and  to 
explain  that  manifestly,  from  their  garb  and  hue,  they  are 
not  Afric  born,  but  are  native  of  some  clime  where  sail  of 
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ship  has  never  wafted,  and  he  promises  if  the  needful   help  be  given  him,  to   discover  that  foreign   land,  however  remote 
it  may  lie.     The   Grand   Inquisitor  and   bishops   again  pray  for  wisdom   lo  decide   aright,  but    Don  Pedro,  after  consulting 

aside    with    the    Council,  presents    the    verdict,  refusing    Vasco's    request,   and    takes 
occasion   to  add   that  the  project  for  discovery  is  a  senseless  one.     This  insulting 

Vasco  with  such  a  rage  that  he  gives  expression  to  his  indignation 

selors   that   the   world   has    not   forgotten    how  the   great 
Columbus  was  spurned  by  such  men  as  compose  this 
junta.     They  command  him  to  be  silent,  but  he  so 
far  disregards  their  threats  and  orders  as  to 
persist  in  denouncing  them  as  blind,  partial 
judges,  whose  shame  will  one  day 
be  proclaimed.    For  his  defiance, 
Don     Diego,    Don    Pedro,    the 
Inquisitor,  and   chorus    declare 
that  Vasco's  life  shall  pay  the 
forfeit,  but  Don  Alvar  espouses 
his  cause,  and  in  Vasco's  name 
he  appeals   to   posterity   for  an 
honest  judgment  of  his  designs, 
doubting  not  that  the  future  will 
avenge  him  upon  his  inconsider- 
ate critics.     But  this  defence  only 
serves    to    intensify    the    jealous 
hatred  of   the    Grand    Inquisitor, 
who    launches   an   eternal   male- 
diction   upon    Vasco's    head,    and 
orders   that    he   be  carried   hence, 
with  his  slaves,  to  prison,  to  await  his 
orders,  which  scene  ends  the  first  act. 
Act  II  — The  opening  scene  of  Act  II  shows  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon      A  massive  column  rises  from 
'he  centre,  upon  which  a   map  is  suspended,  and  at  the   back  of  the  stage   is  a  bench  on  which  Vasco  is  seen  asleep, 
with  faithful  Selika,  who  has  learned  to  love  him,  keeping  watch  and  singing  a  quaint  but  melodious  slumber  song ' 

"  Child  of  the  sun.  from  toil  doth  rest, 
Peaceful  visions  now  fill  his  breast. 
Softly  the  night  steals  o'er  the  scene, 
Leaving  the  world  to  sweetly  dream. 
Rest  thee,  warrior,  safely  sleep. 
While  my  vigils  I'll  faithful  keep." 

She  forgets  her  own  sufferings,  and  even  her  native  land,  where  loving  subjects  crowned  her  queen,  In  the 
greater  joy  she  has  found  as  companion  of  Vasco,  who  has  become  her  heart's  idol.  Thus  confessing  her  love,  she  is 
about  to  kiss  the  sleeper's  forehead  when  suddenly  she  is  startled  by  footsteps,  and  turning  about  is  astonished  to 
perceive  Nelusko  approaching  from  the  right.  Rising  hastily,  Selika  quickly  conceals  herself  behind  the  massive  column 
to  observe  the  actions  of  the  slave,  having  a  suspicion  that  his  purpose  can  be  no  other  than  an  evil  one. 

Advancing  thoughtfully.  Nelusko  soliloquizes  of  his  duty  and  honor  to  his  sovereign  queen,  which  justify  his  jealous 
hate  of  Vasco.  whom  he  resolves  to  slay,  and  finding  his  purpose  aided  by  sleep,  he  rushes  with  uplifted  dagger  upon 
his  victim.  The  murderous  design  is  arrested  by  Selika,  who  issues  from  her  place  of  hiding,  and  begs  him  to  spare  the 
man  who  once  saved  them  from  a  deadly  peril,  and  who  is  now  a  prisoner  like  themselves.  Nelusko,  darkly  scowling 
reminds  her  that  Vasco  Is  of  the  despised  Christian  race,  which  it  were  a  duty  to  slay,  and  that  his  great  kindness,  which 
she  would  so  commend,  was  no  more  generous  than  buying  them  as  slaves  in  the  open  mart,  thus  making  merchandise 
of  souls.  Selika  tearfully  admits  that  this  is  true,  but  admonishes  that  their  master's  treatment  has  ever  been  most  kind, 
and  that  at  her  entreaty  Vasco  sold  his  jewels  and  arms  to  buy  her  from  her  enemies,  that  she  might  not  be  separated 
from  him  whose  fate  is    linked  with  her  own.     To  her  appeals  Nelusko  turns  a  deaf  ear,  and  to  her  pressing  to  know  if 
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ha  has  not  other  cause  for  hate  than  religious  prejudice ;  if  indeed  there  be  not  an  ignoble  feeling  controlling  his  hean 
and  inspiring  to  a  deed  that  honor  would  shrink  from  in  horror.     To  this  accusing  Nelusko  responds  in  a  vigorous  aria : 

"  Daughter  of  kings,  true  homage  i  confess. 
Nor  slav'ry's  chains  can   make   my  vows  the  less ; 
Thy  woes  I  share,  thy  suff'nngs  I  endure. 
Thy  radiant  queenship  still  to  me  is  pure." 

While  acknowledging  his  obligations,  and  declaring  his  loyalty  as  a  devoted  subject,  Nelusko  unveils  the  Instigation  of  his 
hatred,  and  the  raging  passion  that  has  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  which  proceeds  from  a  fatal  secret,  discovery  of 
which  has  given  him  to  know  that  she  has  bestowed  her  heart  upon  this  same  Christian  His  death,  the  slave  declares. 
shall  atone  the  sin  of  this  misdirected  affection,  since  jealousy  can  find  no  other  cure  Selika's  beseechings  to  spare  the 
sleeper,  more  deeply  aggravate  the  envious  Nelusko.  who  again  lifts  his  weapon  to  strike  a  fatal  blow,  but  she  arrests 
his  arm,  and  wakes  Vasco  in  time  to  avert  the  fatal  thrust.  Nelusko,  abashed,  conceals  his  dagger,  and  Selika,  to  prevent 
suspicion,  informs  Vasco  that  his  slave  has  brought  the  morning  meal  1  Nelusko  thereupon  retires,  and  Vasco  falls  to 
contemplating  the  map,  and  devising  plans  how  he  may  consummate  his  ambition  While  he  is  thus  engaged,  Selika 
approaches,  and  looking  at  the  map,  she  points  out  the  route  by  which  he  may  sail  to  the  land  of  Brahma,  and  indicates 
the  spot  where  her  frail  bark  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  driven  upon  a  hostile  shore.  Passionately  Vasco  thanks  and 
embraces  her  for  informing  him  of  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  fair  land  of  the  farther  east,  and  assures  her  that  his 
heart  must  ever  grateful  be  for  the  helpful  service  she  has  rendered  his  ambitious  project  of  discovery. 

The  affectionate  demonstration  of  Vasco  so  cheers  the  soul  of  Selika  that  she  reckons  her  fortune  to  be 
immeasurably  great,  believing  that  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  is  compensated  by  the  finding  of  a  true  lover  to  whom  her 
heart  has  been  given.  At  this  juncture,  the  prison  doors  are  opened,  and  there  enter  Don  Pedro  and  Inez,  who  are 
startled  to  behold  Selika  clasped  in  Vasco's  arms.  Don  Pedro  points  to  the  two  embracing  as  proof  that  Vasco  has 
bestowed  his  affection  upon  a  dusky  slave,  and  of  his  unworthiness  of  the  favors  of  his  daughter,  but  Inez,  though 
agitated  by  the  sight  that  greets  her  eyes,  still  remains  both  loving  and  compassionate.  She  addresses  Vasco  tenderly, 
and  tells  him  that,  learning  he  was  languishing  in  a  dungeon,  she  has  obtained  his  pardon,  and 
handing  him  a  parchment  scroll  bearing  the  royal  signature,  that  grants  him  liberty,  bids  him  go 
hence  to  freedom,  but  sorrowfully  tells  him  he  may  see  her  no  more.  Vasco  divines  the  jealousy 
that  has  been  aroused  in  Inez  by  his  action  in  embracing  Selika,  and  begs  her  to  stay 
to  hear  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Thereupon  he  informs  Inez  that  Selika  is  his 
slave,  purchased  in  Africa,  and  to  prove  his  words  he  gives  her  to 
Inez.  Selika  at  first  shows  indignation,  though 
for  the  sake  of  Vasco.  accepts  the  slavery 
imposed,  but  to  mitigate  her  condi- 
tion, Vasco  permits  Nelusko  to  follow 
her  Don  Pedro  is  pleased  with  Vas- 
co's sacrifice,  and  offers  to  buy  both 
slaves,  for  he  has  need  of  their  ser- 
vices, and  explains  that  the  king  has 
entrusted  to  him  command  of  an  expe- 
dition to  attempt  the  dread  passage 
around  the  cape,  for  the  quest  of 
unknown  lands  of  the  far  east.  Vasco 
is  profoundly  astonished  by  this  infor- 
mation, and  reproaches  Don  Pedro  for 
having  gained,  by  artifice,  possession  of 
his  charts  to  rob  him  of  honors  which 
were  rightfully  his.  In  an  aside.  Nelusko 
tells  Don  Pedro  that  the  glory  of  discovery 
may  be  his  if  he  will  make  him  guide  and  pilot  of 
the  ship,  which  pleases  the  dignitary  exceedingly,  and  the  proffer 
service  he  promptly  accepts,  for  his  purpose  is  to  set  sail  at  once.   Having 
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no  mind  to  hold  further  converse  with  Vasco,  Don  Pedro  asks  Inez  to  give  her  hand,  since  they  must  depart  immediately, 
and  when  Vasco  demands  to   know   by  what  right  he  thus  commands  her,  Don    Pedro  replies  that  it  is   by  the  right  that 

marriage  gives  him     Vasco.  grieved 
and  astonished,  entreats  Inez  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  truth, 
or    to    explain    her    perfidy, 
whereupon  she  tells  him  how 
to  save  his    life  she  has  sac- 
rificed    her     hand,     for     that 
marriage    to    Don    Pedro    is 
the  price  she  paid  for  his  par- 
don, and  bids   him  now  obey 
the  voice  of  glory  which  calls 
him  to  pursue  his  projects  of 
discovery.    The  act  closes  with 
a  vigorous   sextet,  in  which  all 
express  their  respective  emotions,  and  as  Don  Pedro  and  Inez  pass  out,  Vasco. 
overcome   by  his   grief,  falls  fainting   on   a   seat.      Selika    rushes   forward   and 
attempts  to  succor  him,  but  Nelusko  interposes,  and  compels  her  to  follow  Don 
Pedro,  which  action  furnishes  the  denouement  of  the  second  act. 

Act  III. — The  third  act  is  played  wholly  on  shipboard,  which  is  incon- 
gruous, to  say  the  least,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  but  the  music  is  of 
such  powerful  and  melodramatic  effects  that  one  almost  forgets  the  scenery  in 
the  intoxication  of  melodious  charm  produced.  The  opening  scene  shows  the 
cabin  of  a  large  ship,  with  several  naval  officers,  and  Inez  is  reclining  upon  a 

l  he  tale  w»  irue     "iwouia  seem  ;  , 

f..iu..  me„  >«  .«,„  «<.  ih.  ,mi  ..'i  »  couch  attended  by   ladies.     The   action    begins    with  a  vigorous    sailor   chorus 

giving  an  impressive  vocal  greeting  to  sunrise,  which  is  followed  by  a  bell-stroke  calling  to  morning  prayer.  The 
mariners  pronounce  an  invocation  to  Saint  Dominic,  and  Selika,  Inez  and  attendants  lift  their  voices  in  petition  for 
heavenly  guidance.  The  morning  devotions  ended,  Nelusko  appears  on  the  main  deck,  and  gives  orders  to  man  the 
yards  quickly,  and  reef  the  sails,  against  a  hurricane  that  is  threatening,  and  cautions  the  helmsman  particularly  to  keep 
well  to  the  north.  He  then  descends  from  the  main  deck  as  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Alvar  enter  the  cabin,  deeply  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  Don  Alvar  expresses  fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Nelusko,  reckoning  that  he  who  has 
betrayed  a  former  master  may  not  hesitate  to  prove  false  to  another,  and  reminds  Don  Pedro  that  already  two  of  his 
ships  have  been  lost  through  this  same  slave.  Don  Alvar  at  length  ventures  to  question  Nelusko  whither  he  designs 
to  steer  the  ship,  and  why  he  directs  the  prow  northward  ?  To  this  inquiry  Nelusko  returns  no  answer,  but  begins 
humming  a  gloomy  air  which  he  explains  is  the  song  of  the  dread  Adamastor,  whose  mighty  hand  is  even  now  suspended 
threateningly  overhead.     The  sailors  urge  him  to  relate  the  legend  of  this  monarch  of  the  deep,   whereupon  he  renders : 


'  Adamastor  is  monarch  of  the  pathless  deep. 
Fierce  are  his  actions  when  roused  out  of  sleep  ; 
Then  his  furious  steeds  he  drives  o'er  the  sea, 
And  the  mad  rushing  waves  are  awful  to  see. 
Ry  the  lightning's  swift  flash  is  revealed  to  the  eye 
How  the  storm-crested  waters  leap  up  to  the  sky. 
All  hope  now  abandon,  prepare  for  your  doom. 
A  grave  in  the  ocean,  'neath  the  wave  is  your  tomb ! 
Then  beware,  mariner!  beware,  mariner!" 


Nelusko  laughs  with  demoniacal  glee  as  he  pictures  the  raging  storm,  and  predicts  a  speedy  engulfment  of  the 
ship  and  all  her  human  freight.  A  sailor  on  the  poop-deck  descries  another  vessel  in  the  distance,  and  observes  that 
she  is  sailing  under  Portuguese  colors,  announcement  of  which  discovery  disconcerts  Nelusko,  who  conceives  that  it  is  a 
messenger  sent  upon  his  track  to  prevent  the  disaster  which  he  has  designed  to  bring  about.  In  a  few  minutes  a  ship 
draws  alongside  of  Don  Pedro's  vessel,  and  Vasco  di  Gama,  after  hailing,  comes  on  board,  where  he  is  cordially  received 
by  Don  Alvar,  but  Don  Pedro  regards  him  with  suspicion,  especially  so  when  Vasco  informs  him  ihat  his  jhip  had 
preceded,  but  seeing  his  danger  returned  to  warn  him  against  the  treacherous  promontory  towards  which  Nelusko  is  steering. 
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informing  him  also  that  savages  ravage  the  coast,  ever  watchful  for  luckless  vessels.  Don  Pedro,  instead  of  showing 
gratitude,  becomes  enraged  with  jealousy,  believing  that  Vasco  has  followed  him  with  designs  upon  Selika,  and  therefore 
orders  his  sailors  to  seize  the  generous  captain  and  bind  him  to  the  mast,  there  to  dispatch  him  with  their  bullets.  Selika 
and  Inez  utter  cries  of  terror  at  this  murderous  command  of  the  jealous  Don  Pedro,  but  Vasco  betrays  no  sign  of  fear, 
and  suffers  himself  to  be  bound  without  protest,  as  if  wholly  indifferent  to  his  fate.  As  the  mariners  are  drawn  up  in 
line  to  perform  the  execution,  Inez  and  Selika  fall  upon  their  knees  and  plead  in  Mercy's  name  for  Vasco's  life,  but  Don 
Pedro  remains  obdurate,  until  as  the  storm  increases,  Selika,  in  desperation,  angrily  commands  Don  Pedro  to  set  Vasco 
free  at  once,  threatening,  if  he  refuses,  to  kill  Inez  !  By  this  bold  defiance  and  warning,  Don  Pedro  is  for  the  moment 
terrified,  and  orders  that  the  prisoner  be  carried  to  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  there  to  remain  until  his  punishment  can 
be  decided.  Don  Alvar  reminds  that  Vasco's  ship  awaits  him,  but  Don  Pedro  answers  fiercely  that  he  will  not  yield  his 
prisoner,  and  that  Vasco's  ship  may  proceed  without  him :  as  to  Selika,  he  promises  to  revenge  himself  upon  her  for 
rebellious  conduct,  in  lifting  a  dagger  above  her  mistress,  and  calls  his  sailors  to  bind  and  scourge  her  in  the  presence 
of  the  crew.  Nelusko  dares  the  anger  of  Don  Pedro,  and  pledges  his  life  to  defend  the  princess  against  such  a 
threatened  outrage,  but  there  is  no  need  now  for  his  interference,  for  at  this  moment  the  storm  bursts  over  the  ship  with 
frightful  violence,  as  she  strikes  the  rocks,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  swarm  of  savage  Indians  board  the  vessel,  and. 
disregarding  appeals  for  mercy,  put  nearly  all  the  crew  to  death,  and  the  curtain  descends  upon  the  third  act. 

Act  IV. — The  most  beautiful  music  of  the  opera  is  heard  in  the  fourth  act,  notably  Vasco's  solo.  "0  paradise  on 
earth,"  the  ensemble  in  the  fourth  scene,  and  the  grand  duet  between  Vasco  and  Selika,  known  as  "The  Espousal."  The 
first  scene  of  the  act  shows  an  Indian  temple,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  palace,  and  in  the  rear  glimpses  of  magnificent 
buildings.  Of  all  the  ship's  crews,  there  were  spared  by  the  Indian  savages  only  Vasco.  Selika,  Nelusko  and  Inez,  but 
the  latter  has  been  carried  off  by  the  piratical  natives,  and  Vasco  believes  she  perished  with  the  rest,  until  a  happy 
circumstance  discovers  her  to  him,  as  the  sequel  shows.  In  the  first  scene  there  appear  Selika,  Nelusko,  a  Brahma 
high  priest,  and  Indians  of  various  castes,  who  execute  a  march,  and  conclude  the  processional  celebration  with  a  ballet 
divertissement.  Nelusko  calls  upon  the  people  of  all  castes  to  swear  by  Brahma.  Vishnu,  Siva  and  all  the  gods  of 
Hindustan,  obedience  to  Selika,  daughter  of  the  ancient  kings  of  India,  and  when  the  people  pledge  their  loyal  allegiance, 
Nelusko  crowns  her  as  queen,  and  commands  her  to  take  an  oath,  upon  the  golden  book,  to  maintain  the  laws  inviolate. 

Selika,  with    many  misgivings,  submits  to  this  ceremony   of  crowning,  but 
her  mind  is    less    occupied    with    the    investiture    of    sovereignty  than 
with  Vasco,  whom  she  has  not  seen  since  the  tragedy  of  storm  and 
piracy,    and   she   wonders   what   dreadful    fate    has    overtaken    him 
While  her  thoughts  are  thus  distracted,  the   beating  of  a  tom-tom   is 
heard,  followed    by  a  piercing   shriek,  and    the 
High  Priest  now  advances  to  Selika 
to  solemnly   impress   upon   her   the 
nature    of    the   obligation    she    has 
taken,    which,    among   other    things, 
binds  her  to  punish  with  death  any 
stranger,  whoever   he   may  be,  who 
by    his  presence  defiles    the    sacred 
soil  of  Hindustan.    Nelusko  adds  his 
reminder  of   how    faithfully  this    law 
has    been    kept    by    all    of    India's 
kings,    the    sacred    weapon    having 
been  used  to  destroy  all   strangers. 
A  priest,  in  an  aside,  tells  him  that 
all    perished    save    one,    who    was 
found   chained   in    the    hold    of    the 
vessel,  and   was  rescued      Nelusko 
betrays  great  anger  at  this  informa- 
tion, having    no   doubt    that  the  one 
thus  strangely  preserved  is  Vasco,  and 
he  orders  that  he  be  dealt  with  speedily, 
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in  obedience  to  which  the  priest  goes  out.     Upon  invitation  of  the  High  Priest.  Selika  enters  the  temple,  followed  by  the 

worshipers  and   attendants.     As  the  procession  disappears  inside  the  temple,  a  noise  is  heard,  which  a  messenger  explains 

proceeds  from  a  stranger  woman  now 

being  conducted  to  her  death  beneath 

the  poison  branches  of  the  manchineel 

tree      A  chorus  of  sacrificers  sing  in 

exultation   of   the    rising   sun   whose 

flaming   beams   call  for   victims,  and 

admonish    that    they   shall    forthwith 

prepare   the   steel    and   let  the  echo 

of  shriek  resound, — Death  !  Death  ! 

In  Scene  II.  of  Act  IV.  Vasco 
appears,  followed  by  soldiers,  who 
attend  him  as  he  contemplates  with 
evident  admiration  the  scenery  which 
surrounds  him.  Mindless  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  him,  Vasco  gives 
his  mind  to  contemplation  of  the  nat- 
ural fascinations  and  marvels  of  this  strange  land  warmed  by  the  perfumed  breath  of  perpetual 
summer.     In  an   aria  of  exquisite  melody,  he  expresses  the  rapture  of  gratified  ambition  : 

■■Oh.  paradise  of  earth;  oh.  azure  sky. 
Oh.  fragrant  spices  that  enchant   my  heart. — 
All  these  are  mine  by  right  of  discov'ry. 
The  honor  and  glory  shall  be  my  part."  etc 

Even  while    he  is  singing  of  the  beauteous  country,  so  little    reckoning   the    perils   that 
invest  him,  a  chorus  of  Brahmins  breaks  upon  his  ears,  and  he  hears  the  ominous  song  of  the  "i.»«/,^,««,,»i.i 

sacrificers.     When  the  soldiers  seize  and  prepare   to  execute   him,  he  still  remains  immovably 

courageous,  declaring  that  if  die  he  must,  it  will  be  like  a  hero  and  a  Christian.  The  soldiers  raise  their  axes  to 
dispatch  him,  but  at  this  critical  moment  Selika  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  commands  the  soldiers  to  suspend 
the  sacrifice.  Nelusko,  and  the  High  Priest,  who  have  followed  her,  protest  against  this  mercy  to  a  stranger  whom 
by  her  oath  as  sovereign  she  is  bound  to  destroy,  but  while  the  priest  and  soldiers  cry  lustily  for  his  blood,  Selika, 
determined  to  save  him  by  a  stratagem,  takes  Vasco's  hand  and  declares  that  though  he  is  foreign  born,  yet  he  is 
no  stranger,  but,  by  marvel  strange,  a — brother !  To  assuage  their  rising  anger,  she  tells  them  that  when  a  slave  in  far- 
off  lands,  her  life  was  saved  by  this  same  stranger,  whose  deed  so  noble  she  rewarded  with  gift  of  her  hand,  and  thus 
that  ties  indissoluble  unite  them.  Nelusko  is  astounded,  and  would  raise  his  voice  in  denial,  but  Selika  anticipates  his 
desire,  and  in  an  aside  warns  him  if  her  claim  be  contradicted,  that  she  will  die  with  Vasco,  and  thereupon  she  asks 
him  to  confirm  what  she  has  told.  Nelusko  hesitates  and  looks  appealingly  to  Selika.  but  his  love  for  her  is  so  great 
that,  with  weeping,  he  authenticates  her  story,  and  when  pressed  to  do  so,  affirms  it  with  an  oath.  The  loyal  subjects 
promptly  accept  Vasco  as  the  husband  of  Selika  and  render  him  homage.  In  an  aside,  Nelusko  threatens  vengeance,  and 
petitions  heaven  to  aid  him  in  bringing  his  rival  to  punishment ;  cursing  his  fate,  he  hurriedly  goes  out  to  concert  his  plans. 
The  High  Priest  gives  loyal  assent  to  his  sovereign's  conduct,  but  announces  that  it  is  an  ancient  law  in  Hindustan, 
which  faithful  Brahmins  have  never  failed  to  obey,  that  marriages  celebrated  in  foreign  lands  must  again  be  solemnized  at 
the  sacred  altar  of  the  native  faith  when  opportunity  is  granted,  and  he  therefore  requires  Selika  and  Vasco  to  repeat  their 
marital  vows  before  the  Hindoo  Trinity.  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva.     At  this  request  all  withdraw  except  the  principals. 

In  the  succeeding  scene  Vasco  appears  as  in  a  dream,  forgetful  of  the  peril  he  has  just  escaped,  his  soul  steeped 
with  ecstasy,  his  heart  swelling  with  admiration  for  the  incomparable  natural  beauties  that  surround  him,  and  his 
mind  dazzled  by  the  glories  he  hopes  to  win  as  the  discoverer  of  this  fair  country.  Selika  reproaches  him  for  his  cruelty 
in  giving  his  thoughts  to  self-aggrandizement,  rather  than  feelings  of  gratitude  for  her  loving  succor.  Thus  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  obligation,  Vasco  falls  at  her  feet  and  praising  her  beauty  and  goodness,  implores  her  pardon,  while  acknowledging 
his  pledge  as  her  husband  to  be.  The  interview  develops  into  an  exquisite  duet,  in  which  they  make  mutual  vows  of 
devotion,  and  manifest  the  joy  of  consummated  love.  Thereupon  the  priests  and  populace  return,  and  the  High  Priest, 
with  much  solemnity,  calls  upon  the  gods  to  bless  the  fond  pair,  who  by  the  sacred  rites  are  now  united  as  husband  and 
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wife.  The  ceremony  Is  completed  by  a  troop  of  India  girls  forming,  by  their  veils,  a  circle  of  gauze  around  Selika,  while 
others  crown  her  with  flowers.  Vasco  is  gazing  with  ardent  affection  upon  his  bride,  when  he  is  suddenly  startled  by  a 
mournful  strain  proceeding  from  a  distance,  and  he  catches  the  words  "  Farewell  to  the  shores  of  Tagus,"  which  sound 
so  strangely  familiar  that  his  mind  reverts  to  Inez,  and  he  attempts  to  discover  who  is  the  singer.  The  group  of  maidens 
surround  and  coax  him  to  follow  Selika,  who  is  moving  towards  the  palace  under  an  archway  of  gauze,  formed  by  the 
veils  of  the  bayaderes,  creating  a  beautiful  scene,  heightened  by  choral  accompaniment,  which  closes  the  fourth  act. 

Act  V — The  final  act  of  the  opera  opens   with  a  charming  view   of   the  Queen's   garden,  in    which  tropical    fruits, 
flowers,  and  trees  are  in   rich   abundance  of   gorgeous  colors   and   inviting  shade.     On  the    left  is    Selika's  palace,  before 

the  entrance  of  which  she  appears,  with  soldiers  and  Inez. 
The  latter  has  escaped  death  through  the  interposition  of 
the  Queen,  but  since  her  freedom  was  obtained,  Inez  has 
been  sought  and  found  by  Vasco,  which  meeting  has  served 
to  kindle  afresh  the  fire  of  jealousy  in  Selika's  breast,  and 
she  threatens  her  rival  with  a  dreadful  punishment.  She 
demands  to  know  by  what  base  treachery,  or  subtle  artifice, 
Vasco  gained  access  to  her  in  this  same  spot,  to  which  Inez, 
trembling,  answers  that  it  was  chance  alone,  and  begs  a  pardon, 
which  she  urges  the  Queen  may  now  well  grant  since  Vasco  has 
confessed  his  wedlock  bonds,  and  pledged  his  loyalty.  Selika  expresses 
the  fear  that  even  though  he  is  bound  by  marriage,  Vasco  still  loves 
Inez,  but  the  latter  denies  that  it  is  so,  for  faithful  he  is  to 
honor's  law,  and  has  forsaken  for  aye  his  old  affection.  Selika 
is  not  yet  assured  that  she  possesses  the  heart  of  Vasco.  and 
continuing  to  express  her  indignation  at  the  audacity  that  he 
has  manifested  in  seeking  a  secret  interview,  Inez  entreats  the 
Queen  to  bear  no  anger  against  her  husband,  for  if  fault  there 
be,  and  love  be  a  crime,  such  fault  and  crime  may  best 
be  expiated  by  striking  the  guilty  person,  whom  she 
confesses  herself  to  be.  This  self-sacrificing  spirit 
excites  the  compassion  of  Selika,  who.  pitying 
the  woes  of  Inez,  admits  that  impetuous 
love  has  led  her  to  an  act  that  is  itself 
not  free  from  fault,  and  which  has  brought  a 
torment  to  her  heart  that  no  atonement  can 
scarcely  mitigate.  Having  lost  Vasco,  and 
become  an  outcast  upon  an  alien  shore,  Inez 
implores  Selika  to  end  her  woes  by  the 
dagger  stroke  she  has  threatened,  and  If 
her  confidence  be  not  yet  restored,  then 
remove  all  doubt  by  killing  both.  Selika 
shudders  at  the  suggestion  made  to  kill 
her  husband,  he  for  whom  she  would  sac- 
rifice all  the  sweetest  ties  of  life,  but  the 
proof  has  entered  deep  into  her  heart  that 
the  attachment  between  Inez  and  Vasco 
has  been  renewed,  and  that  henceforth  she  cannot  hope  to  retain  his  undivided  devotion.  Her  decision  is  therefore 
taken  to  magnanimously  reunite  them,  and  to  sacrifice  her  own  tortured  heart  to  the  happiness  of  her  faithless  spouse. 
Having  thus  resolved,  as  Nelusko  enters,  followed  by  soldiers.  Selika  orders  him  to  remove  Inez,  and  then  to  conduct 
Vasco  far  hence.  Nelusko  pauses  to  ask  if  the  two  shall  be  led  away  together,  to  which  Selika,  with  a  sigh,  replies. 
"Yes,  together  let  them  be  conveyed  to  yonder  ship,  which  lies  beyond  the  bar,  and,  mark  me  well,  when  Vasco  Is 
safe  on  board,  deliver  to  him  these  tablets.  When  this  duty  you  have  performed,  and  the  ship  is  far  at  sea,  return  and 
join  me  on  the    promontory  of  the  cape's  farthest  point."     Nelusko,   in   terror,  beseeches  her  not  to  venture  to  that  dread 
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spot,  where  death  lurks    most   certainly  in  fatal  odors  of  the 
manchineel    tree — perfumes  that   intoxicate  with 
fleeting  ecstasy  of  celestial  bliss,  then  plunge 
the  mind  in  wild  delirium  until  death  ensues. 
Selika  assures  him  that  all  this  is  common 
knowledge,  yet   however  terrible   the  spot, 
she  must  seek  it,  since  from  this  high  van- 
tage point  she  can  best  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  ocean's  wide  immensity. 

In  the  next  scene  a  lofty  promontory 
is  shown,  towards  which  Selika  slowly  ad- 
vances, silently  contemplating  the  sea,  until 
she  comes  beneath  the  shade  of  the  poison 
tree,  when  she  gathers  some  of  the  crimson 
flowers  that  have  fallen  from  its  branches, 
and  lays  them  upon  her  breast,  uttering: 

'■  All  envious  feeling  now  forsake  me. 
And  hate  no  longer  racks  my   heart ; 
My  pardon  now,  I  freely  waft  thee. 
Vasco,  my  love,  fore'er  we  part!" 

The    symphonic    prelude    to    this    moving 
scene    partakes   of   a    funeral    march,    and    the 
melody,    of   song   and   music,  is    universally    re- 
garded  as   being    the    finest    of    Meyerbeer's   many 
exquisite   orchestral   numbers.     The   situation,  too. 
from  a  dramatic  point  of   view,  is   powerful   for  its 
intense  pathos.     The   dying  song,  which   begins 
with  an  apostrophe  to  the  sea,  and  follows  with 
a  touching  farewell  to  Vasco.  a  tribute  to  the 
'  fatal   tree,  and   the   celestial    joy  and    visions 

inspired  by  the  fatal  odors,  are  examples  of 
brilliant  composition  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, which  have  few  equals.  As  Selika,  overcome  by 
stupor,  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  manchineel  tree,  the  report  of  a 
cannon  at  sea  arouses  her.  and  she  turns  her  failing  eyes  upon  the 
disappearing  ship,  the  sight  of  which  brings  her  a  fresh  grief,  and 
she  utters  a  cry  of  distress.  Nelusko  has  hurried  back,  and  hearing  her  voice,  he  rushes  in  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms, 
hoping  to  rescue  her,  but  this  hope  is  fleeting,  for  she  makes  no  answer  to  his  calling,  and  her  wandering  senses  and  icy 
brow  discover  to  him  that  death  has  already  claimed  her  for  bride.  Overwhelmed  by  despair,  he  lifts  his  arms  appealingly 
to  heaven,  and  his  heart  breaking  for  his  lost  queen,  he  falls  lifeless  beside  her,  as  the  chorus  render  a  finale : 

"  Released  at  last  from  earthly  pain. 
Love  in  heaven  will  endless  reign." 


:rlmion  flowers, 
le  bride-  " 
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(after  the  original  painting  by  l.  w.  zeigleh) 
Fbrdinanij— "And  this  ward,  /«,  which,  in  battle. 
Zeal  far  thee  ne'er  did  lack, 
.It  thy  feet  1  fling, 
Thus,  broken,  mighty  king  '" 

Act  ill      S(  ene  xii. 


LA  TAVOPITA. 

(the  favorite.) 
Music  by  Donizetti. Words  by  Royer  and  Waetz. 


A    FAVORITA.  the  strongest  of  Donizetti's  tragic  works,  had  its  first  production  at  the 

Ac.-ide'mie,  Paris,  December  2.  1840,  and  met  with  instant  favor,  and  had  a  long  run, 

but  the  opera  was  not  sung  in   England  until   February   16,    1847,  on  which  occasion 

Um    great    Crisi    appeared    as    Leonora   and    immediately  captured   the    hearts   of  all 

London.     The  story  of  "  La  Favorita,"  adapted   from  a  never   popular   French  drama, 

'The  Count  of  Commingues,"  has   little   to   recommend   it,  and  very  much  to  condemn, 

for  the  sentiment,  scarcely  less  than  the  plot,  is  perverted  and  repulsive,  but  Donizetti 

found  in  it  the  inspiration  for  his  best  work,  in  which   his   imagination  had  the  most 

natural    play,    in    marked   contrast    with    the    heavy   affectations   that    distinguish    his 

serious  operas,  though  it  must  be  admitted  he  is  always  a  sweet  singer. 

The  legend,  tersely  described,  represents  Ferdinand,  a  novice  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella.  Spain,  as  being  beguiled  from  his  resolution  to  take 
monastic  vows  by  a  fair  penitent,  Leonora,  who  is  mistress  of  Alfonso.  King  of  Castile. 
His  passion  is  so  intense  that  he  seeks  release  from  his  pious  obligations,  regardless  of  the 
admonitions  of  Balthazar,  Superior  of  the  monastery,  and  discarding  his  sombre  habiliments  he  succeeds 
in  gaining  access  to  Leonora,  who  lives  in  splendor  upon  the  island  of  St.  Leon.  He  knows  her  only  as  a 
beauteous  creature,  for  whom  his  infatuation  is  so  great  that  the  thought  never  occurs  to  him  to  inquire  as  to  her  past 
or  present  life.  He  pleads  his  suit  with  so  much  ardor  and  address  that  Leonora  returns  his  love,  but  carefully  guards 
the  secret  of  her  name  and  position,  her  desire  being  to  live  unblemished  in  his  memory.  It  is  necessary,  for  her  own 
sake,  that  Ferdinand  shall  be  persuaded,  under  some  plea,  to  part  from  her,  which  she  accomplishes  by  procuring  for 
him  a  commission  in  the  army.  Believing  that  a  way  to  glory  is  thus  opened  to  him,  and  that  he  may  prove  himself 
worthy  the  hand  of  one  whom  he  regards  as  a  lady  of  rank,  Ferdinand  eagerly  embraces  the  opportunity  and  takes  his 
leave  of  Leonora,  full  of  hope,  to  achieve  his  ambition  in  the  war  now  being  waged. 

There  is  strong  protest  made  by  influential   persons  at  the  court  against  the  King's  amours, 
which  presently  develops  an  opposition   by   the  Pope,   who  sends  an  order   to    Balthazar   to    pro- 
nounce an  interdict  on  the  King  if  he  does  not  at  once  dismiss  Leonora  and  restore  his  legitimate 
Queen  to  her  wifely  rights.     In  pursuance    of   this   Papal  commission,  Balthazar  appears  before 
Alfonso,  who  at  first  resents   the    Pope's   interference    with    his   domestic   affairs,  but   hesitates 
when  he  is  threatened  with  anathema,  and  is  given  until  the  morrow  to  make  his  final  decision. 
In    the    meantime,  Ferdinand   has   distinguished    himself   in    the    war   against    Spain,  fighting   so 
valorously  that  he   has   saved    the    honor   of   the    kingdom,  and    returns  to  claim  reward  for  his 
services.     Being   asked   to   choose   title   or   possession,   Ferdinand   claims   the    hand    of 
Leonora,  which  Alfonso   reluctantly  grants,  since,  though    he    loves   her  dearly  himself. 
he   has  observed  that  there  is  an  attachment  between  the  two.  and  that  the  wrath  of 
the    Pope    forbids   further   continuance  of    his   illicit  relations.     When  Leonora  learns 
the  King's  decision,  she  determines  to  no  longer  conceal   from  Ferdinand   her   guilty 
life,  and  dispatches  a  faithful   servant,  Inez,  to  inform  her  lover  of    her   past    history 
Caspar,  the  King's  minister,  glad    that    the    Pope's    anathema   has   been  averted   from 
his  sovereign,  has  kept  a  close  watch  upon  Leonora,  and  to  prevent  exposure  of  her 
past  life,  he  intercepts   Inez,  and  so  arranges  matters  that  Leonora  is  given  in  marriage 
to  Ferdinand,  she  believing  that  the  messenger  has  delivered  her  communication  of  confession 
When  Ferdinand  returns  to  the  court  the  nobles  taunt  him  with  having   bound   himself  in 
marriage  with  a  dishonorable  woman,  an  accusation  which  Balthazar  supports  by  refusing 
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To  Ihee  only 
My  clolileri 


to  receive  him.  Ferdinand  is  so  exasperated  and  shamed  by  the  truth  thus  first  revealed  to  him  that  he  concludes  he 
has  been  made  the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy  by  Alfonso  and  his  mistress.  In  a  rage  he  awaits  their  return  from  the 
Cathedral,  and  when  they  appear  he  publicly  renounces  all  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King,  breaks  his  sword  as 
a  sign  he  will  no  longer  serve  so  infamous  a  sovereign,  and  delivering  a  curse  upon  Leonora  for  her  perfidy, 
he  determines  to  at  once  seek  refuge  from  the  world's  shams  and  disappointments  in  the  cloisters. 

After  the  renunciation,  and  departure  of  Ferdinand,  Leonora  discovers  how  her  honest 
designs  have  been  frustrated  by  Caspar,  and  she  now  finds 
herself  despised  by  her  lover  and  cast  off  by  the  King. 
Resolving  in  her  mind  how  she  may  amend  her  pitiful 
situation,  which  has  made  her  life  henceforth  one  of 
endless  agony,  she  determines  if  possible  to  find 
Ferdinand  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  by  a  frank  con- 
fession of  all  that  has  occurred.  To  this  end  she 
adopts  the  disguise  of  a  novice  and  makes  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Monastery  of  St.  James,  arriving  before  the 
gate  at  a  time  when  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  entry  of  Ferdinand  into  the  order  of  monks  are 
being  celebrated.  Pleading  her  desire  for  clerical 
counsel  in  an  important  matter,  she  secures  admission, 
but  proceeds  no  further  than  the  courtyard,  where, 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  grief,  she  falls  exhausted 
at  the  foot  of  a  cross.  After  the  services  of  celebra- 
tion are  concluded,  Ferdinand,  deeply  dejected  by 
remembrance  of  his  wrongs,  wanders  into  the  court 
and  there,  to  his  astonishment,  he  finds  the  unhappy 
woman,  her  face  stained  with  tears  and  her  limbs  too  weak  to 
support  her.  His  impulse  is  to  flee  from  her  as  a  pestilential 
thing,  but  by  her  tender  pleadings  and  passionate  entreaties  he  is  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  and  hear  the  sad  story  of  how  mutual  wrongs  have  brought 
them  mutual  sufferings.  Pitying  her  distress  and  freely  forgiving,  the  old  love 
returns  with  greater  intensity,  and  Ferdinand  begs  her  to  fly  with  him.  His  pledge 
of  renewed  affection  brings  unutterable  joy  to  Leonora,  but  all  amends  have  been  made  too 
late  to  avail  more,  for  her  heart-wound  is  too  deep  for  even  love's  medication  to  heal,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  a  look  of  ineffable  satisfaction  and  blessing,  she  expires  in  his  arms.  Ferdinand, 
overwhelmed  by  his  awful  bereavement,  sudden  and  fatal  as  the  lightning's  bolt,  throws  himself  upon 
the  body  of  his  dead  love  and  is  there  found  by  the  monks  when  they  issue  from  the  church. 
Act  '  Tne  opening  scene  shows  the  interior  of  a  monastery,  and  the  action  begins  with  a  chorus  of  monks,  after 
which  they  retire  into  the  Temple,  leaving  Ferdinand,  who  is  about  to  take  monastic  vows,  with  Balthazar,  the  Father 
Superior.  Noticing  his  troubled  looks  and  hesitating  manner,  Balthazar  asks  Ferdinand  why  he  does  not  join  the  rites,  and 
lingers  when  the  call  to  pious  duty  requires  that  he  shall  repair  at  once  to  the  Temple  to  solemnize  his  vows?  The 
novice  confesses  with  shame  that  his  thoughts  are  distracted,  and  that  his  holy  resolves  have  been  disturbed  by  dreams 
of  earthly  bliss,  fond  desires,  mad  affections.  Balthazar  is  horrified  by  this  admission,  and  exhorts  him  to  make  revelation 
of    the  cause  of  his  sudden  perfidious  infatuation,  to  which  Ferdinand  makes  confession  in  an  exquisite  aria : 


"  A  vision  !    a  spirit  of  beauty  ! 
With  a  smile  serene  met  my  sight : 
Forgetful,  alas  1  of  my  duty. 
All  trembling  I  thrill'd  with  delight,"   etc 

With  a  feeling  of  profound  humiliation  and  penitence,  he  tells  the  Father  that  this  morning,  while  passing  through  the 
crowded  cloister,  he  saw  among  the  pilgrims,  lowly  kneeling  'neath  the  dome,  a  beautiful  creature  whose  hand  he 
touched,  when  forthwith  the  ecstasy  it  evoked  caused  love  to  usurp  his  soul  and  broke  his  vows  past  all  restoring. 
Balthazar,  pitying  his  weakness,  counsels  him  to  put  away  such  thoughts  as  wean  him  from  holy  purposes,  but  Ferdinand 
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can  make  no  other  reply  than  "Ah.  Father1  I  love  her."  Persuasion,  admonition  being  fruitless,  Balthazar  reminds 
him  that  this  woman  may  be  a  lure  of  Satan,  to  induce  him  to  forfeit  his  vow,  and  with  hope  of  making  him  reflect 
he  demands  to  know  her  rank,  her  name  !  To  this  Ferdinand  admits  he  knows  nothing  except  that  he  loves  her,  blindly, 
fatuously.  Offended  by  this  inapprehensible  folly,  Balthazar  irritably  bids  him  begone,  nor  longer  profane  these  cloisters ; 
but  immediately  compassionate,  he  charges  him  to  beware,  for  his  purblind  infatuation  cannot  fail  to  lead  him  to 
destruction;  as  a  drowning  ship,  broken  by  the  storm,  plunges  to  soundless  depths,  so  will  his  soul,  beaten  by  death's  waves, 
sink  to  perdition.  Ferdinand  pleads  for  forgiveness,  for  support  in  his  weakness,  to  which  the  Father  replies  with  no  more 
consolation  than  assurance  that  only  mercy  for  his  madness  withholds  a  curse,  and  utters  the  prediction  that  if  Heaven 
spares  so  vile  a  sinner  it  will  be  that  he  may  bring  back  to  the  cloisters  a  broken  heart  as  a  punishment  for  his  profane 
act.  Nothing  can  persuade  Ferdinand  to  forego  the  instincts  of  love,  a  power  more  potent  than  sense  of  religious 
obligation,  and  with  a  dear  idol  enshrined  in  his  heart  he  painfully  forsakes  the  monastery.  After  proceeding  a  little 
way,  he  turns  and  stretches  out  his  hands  imploringly  towards  Balthazar,  who,  however,  averts  his  head  as  from  a  wretched 
sight,  and  the  two  exeunt  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  Balthazar  returning  in  sorrowful  mood  to  the  cloisters,  and 
Ferdinand,  whipped  of  conscience,  but  irresistibly  infatuated,  goes  to  seek  Leonora,  the  object  of  his  mastering  passion 

in  the  succeeding  scene  there  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  Isle  de  Leon,  upon  which  Inez  and  young  girls 
are  gathering  flowers  and  singing  a  happy  chorus,  "  Ye  beams  of  gold,  ye  balmy  zephyrs,"  etc.  As  the  chorus  subsides, 
Inez  renders  a  pretty  romanza,  and  then  advancing  to  the  riverside  the  maidens  look  out  upon  its  placid  bosom  and  sing 
an  invitation  to  a  lover  who  is  coming  soon  in  his  bark,  wafted  by  soft  winds,  redolent  of  the  jasmine  and  orange. 
Presently  a  boat  arrives  at  the  shore  bringing  Ferdinand,  who  has  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  The  maidens  courteously 
assist  him  to  land,  and  then  one  of  them  removes  the  blindfold,  a  mysterious  proceeding  which  he  asks  them  to  kindly 
explain,  and  begs  them  also  to  reveal  the  name  of  their  mistress.  Inez  coquettishly  tells  him  it  is  not  for  them  to  disclose 
their  lady's  secrets,  but  that  she  now  approaches,  and  he  may  find  an  answer  from 
her  own  lips.  The  girls  now  retire  as  Leonora  comes  forward  and  is  hailed  by 
Ferdinand  as  beauteous  creature!  form  enchanting!  for  whom  he  has  defied  rebuke, 
and  endured  disgrace.  Leonora  receives  him  warmly,  confessing  she  has  discovered 
his  ardent  love  and  is  not  insensible  to  his  advances,  but  curiously  asks  if  he  is  quite 
sure  that  in  seeking  a  bliss  supreme  he  is  not  inviting  destruction !  The  question 
surprises  Ferdinand,  and  he  entreats  her  to  tell  him  of  the  threatening  peril,  though 
he  promises  to  brave  every  danger  for  her  sake  He  asks  her  to  reveal  her  name, 
and  when  she  beseeches  him  not  to  urge  this  request,  he  implores  that  she  wi 
pledge  to  share  with  him  her  future  life  Leonora  is  deeply  moved  by  Ferdinand's 
ardor,  and  thoroughly  reciprocates  his  affection,  but  realizing  that  she  is  bound  to  the 
King  by  illicit  ties,  and  being  eager  to  maintain  herself  unblemished  in  the  eyes  of 
the  one  whom  she  now  devotedly  loves,  she  freely  confesses  her  feelings  and  offers 
him  a  means  to  achieve  glory  as  an  officer  in  the  King's  army.  This  recitative 
leads  to  a  passionate  duet,  tender  and  tuneful,  in  which,  first  vowing  his  resolve 
never  to  part  from  her.  Ferdinand  is  finally  persuaded  to  leave 
her  for  a  time.  when,  by  valorous  deeds,  he  hopes  to  make 
himself  worthy  to  espouse  so  noble  a  lady.  Leonora  responds 
with  a  soulful  farewell,  begging  him  to  remove  her  image  from 
his  heart,  and  with  tearful  sighs,  that  reflect  remorse  for  her 
unhallowed  relations  to  the  King,  she  mournfully  reminds : 

"  The  rose,  though  fair  to  see, 
If  a  canker  It  wears. 
Can  never  restor'd  be 
By  a  shower  of  tears  " 

The  painful  parting  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  ol 
Inez  to  announce  that  the  King  is  coming.  Ferdinand  is 
surprised  and  wonders  what  can  be  the  purpose  of  the  King's 
visit,  but  Leonora  gives  no  chance  for  inquiries,  having  much 
need  for  haste,  and  quickly  handing  his  commission  to 
Ferdinand,  she  bids  him  depart  immediately.     But  he  lingers 
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confused  in  mind,  and  Leonora  herself  exits  hastily.  Left  alone  a  moment  with  Inez,  Ferdinand  employs  all  his  arts,  in 
a  vain  effort  to  induce  her  to  expose  the  name  and  rank  of  the  beautiful  creature  who  has  so  completely  won  his  heart; 
she  makes  no  other  response  to  his  adjuration  than  a  warning,  by  word  and  gesture,  to  be  extremely  cautious.  When 
Inez  goes  out,  Ferdinand  marvels  at  his  own  audacity  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  so  lofty  a  person,  one  whom  the  King 
manifestly  highly  esteems  for  her  gracious  manner,  no  less  than  for  her  position.  Thus  soliloquizing  for  a  moment, 
Ferdinand  suddenly  thinks  of  the  paper  which  Leonora  has  given  him,  and  examining  it  now  for  the  first  time,  is  joyously 
amazed  to  find  that  it  is  a  commission  conferring  upon  him  a  title  of  high  honor,  a  captaincy,  that  transforms  him  from 
a  sighing  lover  to  a  grim  warrior,  and  in  a  very  ecstasy  over  his  great  fortune,  he  renders  a  pleasing  solo : 

"  Fame,  thy  voice  inspiring,  now  my  bosom  firing. 
This  heart's  best  desiring — to  seek  with  thee   I'll  rove, 
War's  trophies  attaining,  bright  honors  maintaining. 
My  soul  true  remaining  to  glory  and  to  love  I  " 


Fired  by  ambition,  he  speaks  farewell  for  a  time  to  the  fair  lady  of  his  heart,  and  goes  forth  to  win  laurels — not  for  fame 
itself,  but  to  lay  at  his  dear  one's  feet,  to  prove  his  worthiness  to  possess  her  hand,  this  action  concluding  the  first  act. 
Act  II. — The  second  act  is  introduced  by  a  view  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  Alcazar,  which  is  overlooked  by 
a  gallery  that  is  shown  in  the  stage-setting.  King  Alfonso  enters,  with  Don  Caspar,  his  prime  minister,  felicitating  himself 
upon  the  glorious  fortune  that  has  given  into  his  hands  this  delicious  retreat,  whose  sylvan  shades  invite  to  dreams  of 
love  ;  gardens  of  loveliness  where  Moorish  kings  were  wont  to  retire  to  bask  in  the  voluptuous  radiance  of  black-eyed 
graces,  before  Spanish  chivalry  laid  low  the  proud  crescent  at  Tariffa.  Caspar,  with  the  obsequiousness  of  a  servant, 
would  give  the  glory  of  the  conquest  to  Alfonso,  but  the  magnanimous  King  disavows  the  honor,  which  he  declares 
belongs  alone  to  Ferdinand,  who  inspired  to  desperate  valor  the  Spanish  army  and  who  won  the  battle  that  redeemed  his 
country  For  his  gallant  services  the  King  declares  he  will  reward  Ferdinand  with  all  the  honor  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  bestow,  to  which  end  he  waits  the  victor's  coming  to    Seville,  where   the    court   has   been   ordered   to   assemble.     An 

attendant  now  enters,  whom  Caspar  announces  as  a  messenger  from  the  monk 

Balthazar.     Alfonso  has  poor  grace   for   the   father,  whose  mandates  are 

often  galling  to  the  sovereign  pride  and  license,  and  he  makes  a  sign 

to  Caspar  to  retire.     When  the    minister   withdraws   the    King   gives 

expression  to  his  hatred  of   the    sycophants   who   surround   him,  and 

who,  jealous   of   his   fortune,  strive  continually  to  separate  him  from 

Leonora,  but  he  declares  that  their  attempts,  however  strongly  made, 

shall  not  divorce  him  from  the  real  mistress  of  his  heart. 

"  Leonora,  from  thee  never 
Could  this  fond  heart,  dearest,  sever: 
No!     My  throne,  my  home  I'd  fly  forever. 
For  thee  an  exile  I  would  be."  etc. 

As  the  song   is   concluded,  Don  Gaspar  re-enters,  and  the    King   commands 

him    to    invite    here  at    once    all  the   court   to   a  fete.     The    minister  goes 

out,  and  immediately  Leonora  and  Inez  appear,  speaking  apart  of  the  glories 

achieved  by  Ferdinand.     The  King  makes  a  sign  for  Inez  to  retire  and  then 

addressing   Leonora   he   asks   why   she   appears   with    downcast  eyes,  as  if 

despondent  over  some  unhappy  adventure  ?     A  very  dramatic  duet  follows, 

in  which  Leonora   reminds   the    King   how   she,  a    poor,  simple  maid,  has 

been   by    him   betrayed   by   promises   to   solemnize    a  vow  that  would 

redeem  her  honor,  and   make    her   wife    instead   of   mistress.     The 

King   begs  she  will  not  be  unmindful   of  his  tender  care  to  make 

her   lot   a   pleasant   one,  by    providing   for   her   an   abode  where 

Hk     delicious    peace   reigns   and   all    the    sweets   of   nature    abound. 

Leonora  protests  that   neither   jewels   that   glitter,  nor  flowers 

that  beautify,  nor  music  that  charms  the  ear,  can   bring  joy 

to  a  sorrowing  heart,  and  refusing  to  explain  the  cause  of 

her    grief,    she    beseeches    permission    to    leave    the 
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court,  for  though  she  may  be  beloved   by  the    King,  her   lowly    birth    forbids    that    she 
should  look  so  high,  and  in  a  rueful  air  she  expresses  the  feelings  that  agitate  her  mind 

'■  Oh.  love,  alas  !    this  bosom  filling, 
With  secret  woe  each  fibre  thrilling. 
Consume,  unseen,    mid  deepest  gloom. 
As   burns  the  death-lamp   in  a  tomb!" 

The  King  tries  hard  to  disperse  Leonora's  melancholy  by  ardent  declarations 
of  his  devotion,  and  begs  her  to  enjoy  the  feasts,  spread  round  her  with  a  lavish  hand 
for  her  diversion  and  happiness,  but  she  has  no  heart  to  hear  his  encouragements. 

The  next  scene  introduces  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  pages,  guards,  etc., 
assembled  at  the  King's  command  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  celebration. 
Alfonso  takes  Leonora  by  the   hand  and  conducts  her  to  a  dais  overlook- 
ing the  fgte,  but  at  the  moment  the  festival   is   about   to   begin    Don 
Caspar   appears,  and    first    asking   permission    to   speak,  with    great 
agitation    informs    the    King,  in  an  undertone,  that  Leonora,  whom 
he    has    loaded    with  gold  and    honor,  has  secretly  betrayed   him. 
Alfonso  cannot  believe  this  shocking  report  until  a  letter  is  handed 
to  him,  which  has  been  intercepted  by  a  slave  and  given  to  Inez. 
The    King   at    once    orders   all    his   courtiers   to    retire,  and  then 
turning   to    Leonora    demands    to    know  who    it    is   that   dares   to 
address    her  a  message  of  love.     Leonora  recognizes  the   writing. 
and  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  at  the  possible  consequences,  she  cries, 
"Ah,  spare    me!     I    adore    him!"     This    serves   to   intensify   the 
King's  jealous  rage,  and  he  orders  her  to  reveal  her  lover's  name, 
threatening   her   with    the    torture    if   she    refuses.     At  this   juncture 
Balthazar  comes  in.  accompanied   by  a  monk   who  carries  a  parch- 
ment   with    the    Papal    seal    affixed.      The    King    is   astonished   and 
angered   by   this   intrusion,  but   Balthazar  boldly   represents  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  be  to  proclaim  the  wrath  of  Heaven;  that  the  commands 
of  God,  through   his   Holiness  the  Pope,  are  pronounced  against  the  King 
for  his  shame  and  disgrace  in  divorcing  his  lawful  wife  for  an  unhallowed  union, 
which  if   longer  continued  will   be  punished  by  anathema  of  the  holy  church.     The 
King  hears  these  threatening  words  unmoved,  and   bids  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of 
Rome,    reminding    Balthazar    that    the    royal    diadem    makes    the    King's    will    sacred,   and   that 

whoso  dares  the  anger  of  a  monarch   will    find  a  quick   punishment.     Emboldened    by  his  rage  "d,.k,..,«,,™,t.,... 

at    Papal    interference,    Alfonso   declares    he    will    wed   this   other    lady    (Leonora)   despite    the 

interdict  of  church  and  the  protestations  of  noble  hirelings  of  the  clergy.  Balthazar,  more  pacific,  in  a  solemn  aria,  warns 
the  King  not  to  invite  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  which  is  now  impending,  and  to  make  haste  to  obey  the  law  ere  a  curse 
descends  Leonora  trembles  with  fear  at  the  threatened  anathema,  which  will  expose  her  to  a  sorry  fate,  and  the  King 
tries  to  console  her  with  pictures  of  a  bright  destiny ;  but  his  heart  wavers  when  Caspar  and  chorus  express  their 
apprehension  and  despondency,  which  gives  Balthazar  the  courage  to  utter  a  denunciation  of  Leonora  and  to  warn  the 
people  to  shun  her  as  an  adulteress,  an  outcast  accursed  of  Heaven !  The  King  asks  by  what  right  he  threatens  and 
speaks  so  mercilessly,  to  which  Balthazar  makes  response.  "In  the  name  of  the  great  High  Priest;  be  malediction  upon 
both  of  you,  if  by  to-morrow's  dawn  you  are  not  forever  separated  from  her."  The  King  exhibits  in  turn  anger,  remorse, 
and  fear,  while  Leonora  is  overwhelmed  by  the  awful  curse  that  falls  most  heavily  upon  her  own  head,  and  she  can  think 
of  no  means  of  escaping  her  dreadful  situation  except  to  fly  hence,  with  shame  and  grief  raging,  to  some  spot  where  she 
may  die  alone,  where  no  human  eye  may  look  upon  her  miserable  end.  The  chorus,  frightened  by  the  impending  curse, 
propose  that  Leonora  be  driven  out,  to  save  them  from  the  vengeance  that  Heaven  will  surely  take  upon  her  and  upon 
all  who  give  her  shelter.  Balthazar  takes  from  the  hand  of  the  monk  attendant  the  Papal  decree  of  excommunication, 
which  he  solemnly  unfolds  before  the  King's  eyes,  marking  the  effect  upon  the  trembling  monarch.  At  sight  of  the  awful 
instrument  of  anathema.   Leonora  rushes  from  the  stage  in  dismay,  which  action  furnishes  a  climax  for  the  second  act. 
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Act  ill. — When  the  curtain  rises  it  is  upon  a  splendid  saloon  of  the  Alcazar  Palace,  to  which  Ferdinand  has 
penetrated  seeking  Leonora.  The  fame  that  he  has  achieved  he  regards  as  a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  the  woman  he 
loves,  upon  whom  he  would  bestow  all  earthly  preferments  and  think  not  of  glory  for  himself.  King  Alfonso  enters 
pensively,  followed  by  Don  Caspar,  at  sight  of  whom  Ferdinand  withdraws  a  pace.  The  King  has  debated  in  his  mind  the 
dread  alternative  imposed  by  Balthazar,  and  fearful  of  the  judgment,  he  decides  to  yield  obedience  rather  than  brave 
anathema.  He  thereupon  bids  Caspar  to  summon  Leonora,  but  to  conduct  Inez,  her  accomplice,  to  prison.  As  Caspar  exits. 
Alfonso  discovers  Ferdinand,  whom  he  greets  affectionately  as  the  saviour  of  Spain,  to  whose  services  the  King  owes  his 
crown,  and  to  show  his  appreciation  Alfonso  asks  him  to  request  for  recompense  any  honor  or  possession,  and  it  shall  be 
granted  this  hour.  Happy  at  this  promise  from  his  King,  whose  favor  has  already  been  a  rich  reward,  Ferdinand  answers: 
"  Though  but  a  poor  soldier,  with  my  whole  heart  I  love  a  noble  lady ;  to  her  alone  I  owe  my  renown.  Her  hand  is  all 
I  crave !  "  The  King  immediately  grants  the  request,  and  asks  her  name.  At  this  instant  Leonora,  pale,  sorrowful,  but 
beautiful  in  her  grief,  comes  in,  at  sight  of  whom  Ferdinand  is  enraptured,  and  he  declares  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  she  blossoms  the  sweetest  flower  and  shines  more  resplendent  than  any  jewel  of  the  palace. 

The  King  is  stupefied  with  amazement,  and  touched  with  jealousy  by  the  discovery  that  Ferdinand  is  enamored 
of  Leonora,  and  illy  disguising  his  exasperation  he  coldly  addresses  Leonora:  "Madam,  thy  lover,  most  adoring,  through 
me  his  profession  of  devotion  now  conveys,  and  scarce  a  moment  since  demanded  thy  hand."  Leonora,  realizing  her 
disgrace  and  fearing  exposure,  knows  not  how  to  demean  herself  in  this  trying  situation,  and  can  make  no  other  response 
than  a  call  for  Heaven's  assistance  when  she  is  apprised  of  Ferdinand's  petition  to  claim  her  as  wife.  The  King,  feeling 
it  hard  to  restrain  his  emotions,  commands  them  to  leave  Spain  to-morrow,  and  thus  addresses  Leonora,  sadly  reproving 

••Thou  flower  beloved,  and  in  hope's  garden  cherished. 
With  sighs  and  tears  refreshed,  too.  night  and  mom. 
Fadest  from  my  breast,  thine  every  beauty  perished. 
And  in  thy  stead  alone  hath  left  a  thorn." 


Unable  to  comprehend  this  sudden  tide  of  fortune  sweeping  back  the  sea  of  grief  that  broke  so  resistlessly  upon  her  an 
hour  ago,  Leonora  fears  that  it  is  some  sweet  delirium,  a  hopeless  dream :  but  Ferdinand  is  enchanted  by  the  prospect  of 
gaining  his  heart's  ambition,  and   when    the    King   bids   them   prepare  for  the  church  rites  that  will   bind  them  at  once  in 

wedlock,  Ferdinand   falls   at   the    King's   feet   in  eternal    gratitude,  a 
feeling  that  is  shared   by  Leonora.     The  King  counsels  Leonora  to 
be  more  faithful  to  her  husband  than  she  has  been  to  him,  and 
forgiving  her  deceit,  he  goes  out  with  Ferdinand. 

Leono-a,  left  alone,  throws  herself  upon  a  couch,  and 
soliloquizes  of  the  strange  events  of  the  past  few  moments 
She  cannot   divest   herself   of   the   thought   that   her 
senses  are  deceiving  her;   that  her  marriage  with 
Ferdinand    is    some    dear   delusion    arising   from 
her   love,  for  it  were   more   than   strange   that 
she  should  escape  so  quickly  from  the  deeps 
of  misery  and  gain  a  bliss  her  heart  has  sought 
in  fondest  moments.     From  these  suspicions  of 
the  verity  of  her  realized  hopes,  she  suddenly 
turns  to  a  contemplation  of   her  sensual   life, 
of    which    Ferdinand    knows    nothing.     This 
thought    plunges    her    at    once    into    a    new 
grief;   her    honor   blighted    through   a    King's 
deception,  she  resolves  that  Ferdinand   shall 
not  become  her  husband  ignorant  of  her  past 
relations,    and     determines     to     expose    the 
whole    truth,    concealing    no    act   or   cir- 
cumstance, that  he  may  fully  know  her 
character  and   be  the  better  able  to  test 
her   devotion.     Thereupon   she   describe? 


hive  oome  to  proclaim 
*ho  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  thee 
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ner  love  and  conflicting  emotions  in  an  aria,  that  is  a  favorite  with  all  contraltos,  and  remarkable  for  its  sweetness  in  melody 
and  sentiment ;  moving  to  pity,  the  song  expresses  the  alarm  of  a  distracted  heart  while  protesting  its  undying  devotion : 

•■  Dear  Ferdinand,  were  mine  this  earth's  whole  treasure — 
Mine,  too,  each  star,  and  orb  in  heaven. 
Each  star  a  world,  to  purchase  thee  one  pleasure, 
All  to  thee  by  this  fond  hand  were  given  ! 
All  should  be  thine,  save  my  poor  name  degraded  ; 
And  thine  should  be.  too,  my  life's  latest  sigh  I 
But  ere  I  give  to  thee  a  fame  o'ershaded. 
And  thou  deceive.  I'll  say  farewell  and  crave  to  die.' 


Inez  enters  at  the  close  of  the  song,  and  betraying  great  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  her  mistress,  begs  to  know  if 
Ferdinand  has  come  to  wed  her?  Sorrowfully.  Leonora  answers  that  honor  and  love  forbid  such  bonds,  and  with  a  heart 
breaking  of  grief  she  requests  Inez  to  forthwith  seek  Ferdinand  and  say  in  frankness  that  poor  Leonora,  whom  he  loves,  is 
not  fit  to  be  a  bride,  since  all  men  call  her  Favorite  of  the  King;  but  that  he  may  know  the  truth,  tell  him  that  she  was 
torn  from  her  home  when  very  young,  and  innocent  as  a  nestling  dove,  and  that  it  was  her  sad  fate  to  be  betrayed, 
unconscious,  and  kept  in  wrong  against  her  will;  that  hearing  this  sad  tale,  if  Ferdinand  is  still  disposed  to  seek  her  hand, 
regardless  of  the  stain  upon  her  character,  to  tell  him  Leonora  will  be  his  slave,  his  everything  that  devoted  wife  can  be. 
Thus  charging  Inez  to  expose  her  shame,  Leonora  implores  her  to  return  quickly  with  Ferdinand's  answer,  however  dread 
it  may  be.  Having  thus  instructed  her  maid,  she  passes  out,  and  Inez  is  about  to  follow  her  when  Don  Caspar,  with 
guards,  appears,  and  by  the  King's  order,  places  Inez  under  arrest,  by  which  she  is  prevented  from  conveying  the 
message  of  her  mistress  to  Ferdinand,  for  the  soldiers  rudely  take  her  away  immediately  to  prison  despite  her  cries. 

Don  Caspar  and  all  the  attending  courtiers  render  a  chorus  felicitating  Ferdinand,  who  is  now  about  to  receive  a 
reward  for  his  glorious  services  to  the  nation  by  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  hand  of  a  deserving  woman,  which  he  has  elected 
to  receive  in  preference  to  all  other  honors  within  the  gift  of  the  King.  Ferdinand  now  enters,  delighted  with  the  prospects 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  is  followed  by  the  King,  who  addresses  him:  "Thus  to  prove  to  the  court  how  much  thy  deeds 
1  honor,  in  conquering  the  Moorish  foe,  henceforth  thou  shalt  be  known  by  the  proud  titles  'Count  of  Zamora  and  Marquis 
of  Montreal,'  "  at  the  same  time  investing  him  with  proper  decorations  that  excite  great  envy  in  the  breasts  of  the  nobles. 
Caspar  is  especially  jealous,  and  he  being  the  only  one  who  knows  that  Ferdinand  has  chosen  Leonora  to  be  his  bride, 
discloses  this  purpose  now  to  the  other  nobles  and  inveighs  against  the  shameful  act  of  the  King  in  matching  a  dissolute 
woman,  raised  to  the  rank  of  marchioness  by  a  base  decree,  to  a  warrior  who  has  served  the  state  so  gloriously.  Leonora 
enters,  dressed  in  nuptial  robes,  but  looking  extremely  pale  and  dejected,  and  advances  with  fear  and  hesitation  towards 
Ferdinand,  who  contemplates  her  with  looks  of  tenderness.  She  feels  no  doubt  that  Inez 
has  delivered  to  him  the  message  that  reveals  her  past  relations  to  the  King,  and 
wonders  what  her  lover's  answer  will  be,  but  her  anxieties  are 
quickly  allayed  by  Ferdinand,  who  takes  her  trembling 
hand,  saying:  "Blessed  with  a  husband's  love,  every 
fear  from  thee  will  fly."  and  leads  her  joyfully  from 
the  room,  the  King  retiring  mournfully  before  them. 
When  the  principals  have  departed,  Caspar  turns 
loose  the  phials  of  his  venomous  jealousy  upon 
the  mistress  of  the  King,  and  the  favored 
captain  who  has  been  created  Prince  of 
Alcantara  and  given  treasures  in  great  plenty 
for  a  lucky  service.  The  nobles  express 
similar  sentiments  at  this  sudden  elevation 
to  highest  rank  of  a  person  of  common 
blood,  who  is  at  best  a  gilded  adventurer. 
While  the  nobles,  with  Caspar,  are  con- 
spiring how  the  honors  may  be  nullified, 
lords  enter  and  gravely  announce  that 
the  nuptials  between  Ferdinand  and  Leo- 
nora   have    been    solemnized,    which    the 
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nobles  receive  with  indignation,  exclaiming  in  chorus :  "  So,  let  us  all,  Dride  of  birth,  rank,  consulting,"  etc.  Ferdinand 
comes  in,  filled  with  joy,  paying  compliments  of  every  kind  to  the  bride  of  his  hand  and  heart  and  invites  the  noble  lords 
to  share  with  him  his  happiness  in  a  festival  celebration,  but  they  hold  him  coldly,  and  when  he  offers  his  hand  to  Caspar 

that  envious  minister  scornfully  refuses  to  take  it,  and 
spitefully  declares  that  the  title  of  marquis  does  not 
'  always  entitle  the  one  who  bears  it  to  the  respect 
of  an  honorable  man.  Ferdinand  resents  the  insult 
and  threatens  to  make  Caspar  pay  dearly  for  his 
conduct,  but  the  nobles  are  about  to  rush  off  with- 
out giving  him  any  satisfaction  by  deed  or  explanation, 
and  Ferdinand,  in  a  great  rage,  is  pressing  them, 
when  Balthazar  enters  and  begs  him  to  withhold 
!  his  intemperate  fury.  Ferdinand  embraces  the  holy 
man,  his  friend  and  counselor,  when  Caspar 
tauntingly  remarks:  "Behold  Leonora's  bridegroom!" 
Balthazar  astonished,  repels  Ferdinand,  and  shames 
him  for  linking  his  name  with  the  King's  favorite. 
Ferdinand  is  thunderstruck  by  this  declaration,  and. 
trembling  with  emotion,  beseeches  to  know  why  so 
infamous  a  charge  is  made  against  the  woman  he 
loves  and  has  just  made  his  wife.  Balthazar  there- 
upon assures  him  that  it  is  true,  and  wonders  why  a 
scandal  so  well  known  has  been  withheld  from  his 
knowledge.  Ferdinand  immediately  concludes  that 
he  has  been  made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
vows  that  not  even  Heaven  can  thwart  his  purpose 
to  take  a  bloody  vengeance.  At  this  juncture  the 
King  comes  in,  leading  Leonora,  and  followed  by  ladies. 
Ferdinand  advances,  and  repressing  the  fury  that  burns  within 
him.  addresses  the  King:  "Your  majesty,  to  you  1  owe  my  fortune,  my  life,  the  rank  of 
a  count :  all  this  splendor,  new  to  me,  wealth,  dignity,  and  the  supreme  gifts  that  man 
aspires  to.  But  thou  hast  willed,  oh.  Heaven,  that  I  should  buy  them  at  the  heavy  price 
of  my  honor ! "  The  King  not  yet  discovering  the  real  cause  of  Ferdinand's  anger,  and  believing  that  it  is  only  his  own 
infamy  that  prompts  to  this  display  of  indignation,  applauds  the  candor  and  noble  soul  of  Ferdinand,  and  confesses  remorse 
for  the  wrong  he  has  done  an  innocent  woman.  Leonora,  unconscious  of  Ferdinand's  wrathful  feelings  towards  her, 
commends  him  for  having  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  honor,  and  prays  that  she  may  prove  herself  worthy  of  so  true  a  lover. 
But  Balthazar  knows  the  motive  that  urges  Ferdinand  to  utter  his  protests,  and  he  trembles  for  the  result,  while  cursing 
the  King  for  devising  so  great  an  outrage.  Unable  longer  to  control  his  rising  passion,  Ferdinand  launches  the  thunderbolts 
of  his  rankling  fury  against  the  King,  whose  explanations  and  excuses  he  refuses  to  hear,  since  he  has  been  made  the 
dupe  of  the  most  cruel  of  conspiracies.  Leonora  becomes  alarmed  by  this  outburst,  for  the  charge  of  conspiring  causes 
her  to  fear  that  Inez  has  not  acquainted  Ferdinand  with  the  facts  of  her  disgrace.  The  King  tries  to  stay  his  anger  by 
calling  him  sharply,  "Marquis!"  to  which  Ferdinand  replies  in  fiercest  tones:  "That  name  I  scorn — resign,  with  every 
gift  thou  gavest,  and  will  serve  thy  cause  no  more."  He  then  turns  to  the  nobles  who  insulted  him  and  craves  their 
pardon  for  his  rashness,  begging  to  be  restored  to  their  respect,  for  shame,  dishonor,  he  had  unwittingly  incurred,  and 
will  now  go  hence  forever.  At  these  words  Leonora  frantically  calls  Inez,  but  being  told  that  her  maid  is  now  a  prisoner, 
the  dreadful  truth  is  revealed,  and  she  is  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Ferdinand  furiously  tears  off  his  decorations,  and  breaks 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  cruel  sire,  take  this  badge — of  disgrace  'tis  the  trophy !  I  give  it  back ;  and  this  sword,  too, 
which  in  battle  zeal  for  thee  ne'er  did  lack,  at  thy  feet  I  fling,  thus  broken,  mighty  King.  Tyrant!  I  disdain  thine 
anger !  "  These  words  put  the  King  into  a  terrible  passion  and  he  commands  that  Ferdinand  be  at  once  exiled,  or  for 
his  daring  insult  be  made  to  suffer  a  well-merited  death.  Leonora  interposes  to  assuage  Alfonso's  wrath  against  her 
deceived  husband,  imploring  that  if  vengeance  be  demanded  it  may  fall  upon  her.  Balthazar  makes  bold  to  charge  that 
the  wrong  is  all  upon  the  King's  head,  a  guilty,  shameful  sovereign,  who  had  better  be  appealing  for  mercy  than  threatening 


.' 


The  King's  word  doth  i 
I   but  fulfill   my  doty— ai 
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with  direful  punishment  a  loyal  subject  who  is  made  the  victim  of  basest  treachery.  This  concerted  finale,  which  is  intensely 
dramatic,  closes  the  third  act,  Ferdinand  and  Balthazar  departing  together  while  the  chorus  express  sympathy  for  Leonora. 

Act  IV. — The  concluding  act  is  distinguished  for  its  thrilling  effects,  and  beautiful  music,  probably  the 
most  melodious  that  Donizetti  ever  composed.     When  the  curtain  goes    up   there    is   shown   an    impressive 
scene  in  the  cloisters  of    St.  James,    to    which  Ferdinand    has    retired    in    refuge   from  the  world  forever. 
On  the  right  is  a  portico  of  the  church,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large  cross  set  in  a  stone  block.     There 
are    also    tombs    marked    by  smaller    crosses   of   wood,  and   in   the    background  several   monks  are 
observed  digging   their  graves.     The  action  begins  with  a  solemn  chorus  participated  in  by 
Balthazar,   pilgrims    and    monks,  the    latter    prostrating   themselves   before    the    large 
cross,  where    Ferdinand    is    also    bowing.     The    pilgrims   and    monks  presently 
enter   the    chapel,  and    Balthazar  admonishes   Ferdinand  that  he   has  need  to 
take  only  one  more  vow  to  divorce   himself  forever   from   the   cares  of  this 
vain  world.     Ferdinand,  fully  penitent,  admits  the  Father's  prophecy  has  been 
verified,  that  he  has  returned  in  shame,  to  seek  the  peace  that  a  quiet  grave 
affords  in  this  holy  place.     Balthazar  tries  to  console  him  with  assurances 
that  by  consecrating  his  thought?  to  Heaven  he  may  overcome  his  griefs. 
Then   excusing   himself  to   go   and  comfort  a  trembling  novice,  who  has 
arrived  this  hour  craving  aid,  Balthazar  goes  out.     Left  alone,  a  flood  of 
bitter  thoughts  pour  in  upon  Ferdinand,  through  all  of  which,  however, 
there  is  still  visible  the  sweet  vision  of   Leonora,  for  whom   his 
heart  has  not  ceased  to  long,  and  he  pours  out  his  grief  in  song: 

•■  Spirit  of  light,  so  fondly  courted. 
Once   heavenly   bright,  but  now  departed  , 
All   joy   is  fied  thou  didst  awaken. 
Love's  hope  is  dead — 1  am  forsaken." 

Balthazar  now  returns,  with  several  monks,  and 
invites  Ferdinand  to  repair  to  the  sacred  fane,  where 
heaven  will   be  revealed  to  him.     Following  his  good 
monitor,   Ferdinand    passes    into    the    church    with    the 
monks,  whereupon  Leonora  appears,  in  the   habit  of  a 
novice,  and    places   herself   in  a  position  where  she  is  <xf£™<*: 

able  to  scrutinize   the   faces   of   the  monks  as  they  pass,  but  "uonemi 

the  cowls  upon  their  heads  render  recognition  difficult,  so  she 

fails  to  perceive  Ferdinand.  Being  alone,  she  discloses,  in  soliloquy,  the  object  that  has  brought  her  to  these  cloisters — 
that  it  is  to  find  Ferdinand  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  before  she  dies.  While  she  is  anxiously  searching  for  the  husband 
lost  at  the  very  altar,  a  chorus  of  monks  intone,  from  the  chapel,  pious  vows  addressed  to  Heaven  over  the  acceptance 
of  a  soul  that  is  given  to  God.  Leonora  wonders  who  is  this  candidate  that  renounces  the  earth,  and  as  if  in  answer  to 
her  mental  inquiry  she  hears  Ferdinand's  voice,  "To  Thy  service  I  consecrate  myself.  0  Lord!  Come,  shed  Thy  rays 
into  my  heart."  Recognizing  that  voice,  Leonora  understands  that  grief  for  the  disgrace  that  he  feels  in  having  wed  her 
has  driven  Ferdinand  to  fly  the  world  and  take  refuge  in  the  cloisters.  This  realization  of  his  sacrifice  and  of  her  own  sins 
overwhelm  her  with  sense  of  shame,  sorrow,  despair,  and  she  falls  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

While  Leonora  is  lying  as  one  dead  by  the  cross,  Ferdinand  issues  from  the  chapel  in  great  agitation  of  mind, 
saying,  "My  vows  I  have  pronounced;  yet  in  spite  of  these  I  feel  such  a  secret  terror  in  my  heart  that  I  have  fled  from 
the  altar-!"  As  he  utters  these  words,  Leonora  revives  a  little  and  complains  of  the  deadly  chill  that  congeals  her  heart. 
Ferdinand  overhears  the  complaint  and  hastens  to  render  assistance  to  the  suffering  person.  As  he  stoops  above  her, 
Leonora  turns  and  implores  forgiveness,  but  at  sight  of  her  face  he  recoils  with  horror,  seeing  in  her  the  cause  of  his 
present  miseries  and  a  being  so  attainted  as  to  profane  the  sanctuaries  where  only  holiness  may  abide.  He  commands  her 
to  remove  her  fatal  beauty  from  these  cloisters,  marveling  what  evil  spirit  could  have  brought  her  thither,  and  dismisses  her 

"  Hence  to  thy  palace,  he  doth  invite  thee — 
His  gilded  crown  awaits  thy  brow  , 
Love  like  his  can  alone  delight  thie  : 
Go,  tempter,  ere   I   curse   thee-  -go  I 
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To  these  repelling  words  Leonora  replies  with  streaming  eyes,  declaring  that  with  soul  pierced  with  woe  she  has  sought 
him  here  to  give  her  pledge  that  she  had  never  a  thought  to  deceive  him,  and  that  she  had  sent  Inez  to  reveal  to  him 
the  truth  of  her  past  life  and  tell  the  story  of  her  wrongs.  On  her  knees  she  implores  him  to  take  pity  and  utter  words 
of  forgiveness  before  death  shall  claim  her,  urging  her  prayers  for  mercy  in  a  pathetic  aria : 

'  Dear  Ferdinand,  this  heart  is  breaking  ! 
To  my  sad  fate  compassion  show. 
And,  ne*er  the  penitent  forsaking, 
Oh  !    let  thy  breast  with  mercy  glow. 
1  ask  but  to  my  grave  to  carry 
Thy  sweet  forgiveness  of  the  past. 
Nor  care   I  then  how  soon  they  bury 
One  whose  joy  has  throbbed  its  last!" 

The  plaintively  passionate  entreating  of  Leonora,  who  pleads  in  the  name  of  the  love  he  once  bestowed,  and  with  the 
death-damp  already  gathering  upon  her  brow,  causes  Ferdinand's  heart  to  melt  at  length  with  mercy,  and  pitying  the 
woman,  broken  with  despair,  the  old  affection  returns,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  rejuvenated  love,  he  exclaims :  "  Joy,  joy  once 
more  fills  my  breast,"  and  he  begs  her  to  fly  with  him  at  once  to  some  other  land,  where  their  bliss  may  be  renewed, 
beyond  the  reach  of  jealousies  and  the  artful  designs  of  base  intriguers.  Leonora  is  enraptured  by  Ferdinand's  forgiveness 
and  her  restoration  to  his  heart,  but  her  strength  is  rapidly  departing,  and  the  death  which  she  craved  is  too  near  at  hand 
to  allow  her  to  obey  his  counsel.  With  failing  voice  she  begs  him  to  remember  his  vows,  and  when  he  declares  that  to 
possess  her  he  would  brave  earth  and  heaven,  she  bestows  upon  him  her  blessing:  "May  the  grace  of  God  be  ever 
with  you!  The  Lord  in  mercy  has  granted  me  one  more  delight,  and  I  complain  not  of  my  fate.  Heaven,  my  Ferdinand, 
hath  willed  it  so.  1  leave  thee — free  of  shame— by  my  death.  I  die  assured  of  thy  forgiveness.  Unstained  1  enter  the 
tomb.  We  shall  be  united,  Ferdinand.  Farewell!"  Her  breath  comes  hurriedly  a  moment  from  this  last  great  exertion, 
and  then  fails  completely.  A  struggle,  a  gasp,  and  death  claims  her  for  bride.  Ferdinand  is  horror-stricken,  heart-broken 
by  the  tragedy  and  calls  loudly  for  help,  and  implores  the  now  dead  Leonora  to  open  her  eyes  and  to  speak  one  more 
word.  Balthazar  and  monks  run  out  of  the  chapel,  to  render  aid,  but  perceiving  at  once  that  Leonora  is  no  more,  he 
tenderly  draws  the  cowl  over  her  head  and  sympathetically  informs  the  distracted  Ferdinand  that  the  novice  hath 
surrendered  her  soul  and  is  now  at  peace  where  the  world's  sorrows  cannot  enter,  and  where  all  transgressions  are 
forgiven.  They  all  kneel  in  prayer  beside  the  poor  girl's  body,  and  Ferdinand,  feeling  that  his  end  is  also  at  hand, 
admonishes:    "By  to-morrow  my  soul  too  will  need  your  prayers!"  which  very  affecting  scene  ends  the  opera. 
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Chorum—"  Mark  ha  I" 

All—"  fk'V  almighty,  guiJe  nam  htr  fait 'ring  steps ' 
//  trembles — it  quivers — ah — " 

ACT  111.—  SCESE  II. 


LA  SONNAMBULA. 


(THE  somnambulist.) 
Music  by  Bellini. Words  by  Romani. 


A  SONNAMBULA,  an  opera  in  three  acts,  is  the  most  delightful  of  Bellini's  lyric  compositions, 
abounding  as  it  does  with  such  charming  melodies  that  once  heard  they  linger  forever  like 
tender  memories.  Bellini  was  not  over-gifted  with  dramatic  power,  but  his  genius  was  specially 
pronounced  in  elegiac  writing,  as  manifested  in  the  luscious  beauty  of  his  airs,  into  which  the 
greatest  singers  have  infused  much  dramatic  force.  The  story  of  "La  Sonnambula"  shows 
weakness,  but  it  is  of  idyllic  character,  and  served  Bellini  perfectly  for  the  best  expression  of  his 
style  of  musical  pathos.  The  rare  gems  of  the  opera  which  have  made  it  so  famous  are 
Amina's  arias.  "0  love,  for  me  thy  power;"  "While  this  heart  its  joy  revealing;"  Rodolpho's 
beautiful  air  for  baritone,  "  As  1  view  these  scenes  so  charming ;  "  Lisa's  cavatina,  "  Sounds 
so  joyful,  notes  of  gladness  ;  "  the  playful  duet  between  Amina  and  Elvino,  "  Foolish  doubtings 
and  all  fears  are  o'er;"  the  humorous  chorus  of  villagers.  "Be  observant,  'tis  his  number;" 
the  duet  in  the  next  scene,  "  Oh,  misery,  how  am  I  guilty  ?  "  the  tenor  aria.  "  All  is  lost 
now;"  and  Amina's  joyous,  melodious  outburst,  "Do  not  mingle  one  human  feeling."  "La 
Sonnambula"  had  its  initial  production  at  Milan.  March  6,  1831,  where,  with  Pasta,  Rubini, 
Mariano,  and  Toccani,  great  singers  of  the  time,  in  the  leading  roles,  the  opera  achieved  an  immediate  success.  So 
great  was  its  popularity  that  the  opera  was  brought  out  the  same  year  in  both  London  and  Paris,  and  two  years  later  it 
was  given  in  English  with  the  famous  Malibran  as  Amina.  Thirty  years  afterwards  Adelina  Patti  made  her  debut  in 
the  same  role  at  the  Theatre  Italian.  Paris,  and  so  thoroughly  indentified  herself  with  the  part,  that  for  a  long  while 
her  name  was  chiefly  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  that  charming  character  she  personated  so  well. 

The  subject  of  the  story  of  "La  Sonnambula"  is  taken  from  a  vaudeville  and  ballet  by  Scribe,  the  scene  being 
laid  in  Switzerland.  Amina,  an  orphan,  is  brought  up  by  an  excellent  woman,  Teresa,  who  is  a  miller's  wife.  When 
the  action  of  the  opera  begins  Amina  is  about  to  be  married  to  Elvino,  a  rich  young  man  of  the  same  village.  Affairs 
would  progress  favorably  but  for  the  fact  that  Lisa,  a  young  woman  who  keeps  an  inn  near  the  mill,  is  ambitious  to 
capture  Elvino's  heart,  and  exerts  her  wiles  to  this  end.  It  happens  also  that  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
attempt  of  Alessio,  a  peasant  lad,  to  win  the  hand  of  Lisa.  Notwithstanding  the  designs  of  Lisa,  a  marriage  contract  is 
executed  between  Amina  and  Elvino,  to  confirm  which  he  places  a  nuptial  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  gives  her  also  a 
bunch  of  pansies.  The  wedding  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  on  the  following  day,  but  meantime  Rodolpho,  a  young 
lord  of  the  village,  returns  incognito,  after  a  long  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation  respecting  his 
estates,  and  takes  lodgings  at  Lisa's  inn.  He  is  inclined  to  gaiety,  paying  compliments  to  all  the  girls,  but  attempts  to 
show  special  attention  to  Amina,  whose  charms  of  person  and  manner  really  fascinate  him,  which  arouses  the  intense 
jealousy  of  Elvino,   who  is  inclined  to  bring  the  stranger  to  account  for  his  actions,  but  is  restrained  by  fear  of  scandal. 

Amina  is  a  confirmed  somnambulist,  and  she  being  often  seen  in  white  robes,  wandering  through  the  village  about 
midnight,  the  simple  residents  have  come  to  believe  that  the  place  is  haunted  by  a  walking  ghost.  This  legend  is  told 
to  Rodolpho,  but  he  dismisses  it  as  an  idle  tale,  and  retires  to  his  chamber,  hoping  for  a  rest  that  will  refresh  him  for 
to-morrow's  duties.  Scarcely  has  he  entered  his  room,  when  Lisa  comes  in  to  inquire  if  he  is  in  need  of  anything,  and 
a  playful  scene  of  flirtation  takes  place.  While  the  two  are  thus  indulging  an  interchange  of  coquetry,  a  noise  at  the 
window  attracts  their  attention,  and  soon  the  form  of  a  woman,  clad  in  a  night-dress,  is  seen  entering.  Lisa  immediately 
perceives  that  it  is  Amina,  and  to  escape  an  embarrassing  situation  Rodolpho  hurriedly  abandons  the  room,  and  Lisa 
takes  refuge  in  a  closet,  but  in  her  haste  she  unconsciously  drops  her  handkerchief.  Amina,  in  a  profound  sleep,  kneels 
as  at  an  altar,  and  murmurs  Elvino's  name,  after  which  she  walks  to  the  bed  and  throws  herself  upon  it,  whereupon  Lisa 
escapes  from  the  closet,  and  with  a  purpose  to  compromise  her  rival,  she  loses  no  time  in  informing  Elvino  of  Amina's 
presence  in  Rodolpho's  room.  She  has  not  miscalculated  the  excitement  such  information  will  provoke.  The  village  is 
quickly  aroused,  and  a    large  crowd,   headed   by    Elvino,   proceed   at  once  to    the  inn,  where    they  find   everything  as  Lisa 
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has  represented.     Having  no   doubt  of  the  faithlessness  of   Amina,  his  first  jealous  misgivings   being  seemingly  confirmed, 
Eivino    declares    she    is    guilty,    and    denounces    her.      The    noise    of    so    many    excited   voices  presently  awakens    the 

unfortunate  girl,  who,  looking  about  her,  and  unable  to  comprehend   her  situ- 
ation, seeks  the  protection  of  Teresa's  arms.     Gradually  the  horrible 
truth  is  revealed  to   her   that  she   has   been   found   in  Rodolpho's 
room,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  whole  village.     She  protests  her 
innocence,    and    appeals   to    Eivino    to    withhold   his    censure,   but 
so  intense  is   his  anger  that    he    tears    the    nuptial    ring   from   her 
finger,  and    turns  his   back  upon    her.     The    neighbors  show  pity 
for    Amina's   situation,  half   inclined  to   believe  her  innocent,  and 
to  their  persuasions   Rodolpho  adds    his  own,   declaring,  upon    his 
honor,  that    the  poor   girl    is    blameless ;  but  Eivino   is  not  to  be 
disabused,  and  to  better  satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  straightway  offers 
his  hand  to  Lisa.     Rodolpho   has  a  great  desire  to  explore  the 
mystery,  and  the  villagers  are  no    less   anxious,  for  the  finding 
of   Lisa's  handkerchief  in  Rodolpho's  room   has  raised  a  doubt 
of   her   innocence,    and   created   a   belief   that    some    vile    plot 
has   been  perpetrated.     This   wonder   is  soon  to   be  explained, 
for  on  the  following   night    Amina   is  again   seen  walking  in  her 
sleep,  and  the  neighbors  are  promptly  aroused.    She  is  watched 
by  the    amazed    people  as   she  steps  from  the  window   of   the 
mill   and  crosses  upon  a  rotten  plank,  directly  above  the  great 
water-wheel,    from    the    window    to    the     embankment.      She 
carries   a    lighted   lamp    in    her   hand,  and  when    midway    the 
bridge  a  splinter  breaks  from  it,  and  the   lamp   falls    from  her 
hand,  which    cause    the    people   to  fear  she  will  be  precipitated 
upon   the    wheel,    but    she    finally    descends    in    safety    to    the 
ground,    where    her    lover,    now    convinced   of    her    innocence, 
receives  her  in  his  arms.     The  handkerchief  serves  as  a  proof 
of  Lisa's  infamous  design  to  ruin  the  girl,  and  Amina  and  Eivino 
are  married  amid  the  blessings  and  rejoicing  of  the  whole  village. 
Act    I. — The    opening    scene    represents    a   village-green, 
on  one  side  an  inn,  and   a  water-mill   showing  in  the  background. 
In  the  distance  lofty  mountains  are   to   be  seen,  for  the    action  of 
the  opera  is  laid  in  the  Bernese-Oberland  region  of  Switzerland.    As 
the  curtain  rises,  a  body  of  peasants  are  heard  singing   a  joyful  chorus, 
celebrating  the  fortune  of  Amina,  whose  nuptials  with    Eivino  are  to  be 
performed   on    the  morrow.     Merry    voices  draw    gradually  nearer   until 
the  peasants  come   upon  the  stage  in  groups.     At  the  same  time,  Lisa,  the  inn-keeper,  enters,  and  seeing  the  people  giving 
their  congratulations  to  Amina,  her  spitefully  jealous  feelings  are  aroused,  to  which  she  gives  expression  in  the  air 


"  Sounds  so  joyful,  notes  of  gladness. 
Fill   my  heart  with  bitter  sadness. 
Ev'ry  tribute   they  are   bringing. 
As  an  adder  through  me  stinging, 
I  nurse   in  silence  deep  despair."  etc. 

Alessio  enters  as  Lisa  concludes  her  song,  and  accosts  her  tenderly,  but  she  turns  from  him  petulantly  and 
frankly  pronounces  him  a  horrid  bore.  Although  his  passion  (or  her  is  great,  Alessio  resents  the  sneers  and  contumely 
of  Lisa,  and  thinking  of  no  better  answer  to  make  to  her  scorn,  he  tells  her  that  one  day  she  may  wish  to  be  a  bride, 
then  the  bridegroom  will  most  probably  be  lacking.  Again  sounds  of  choral  festivity  proceed  from  behind  the  scenes,  and 
quickly  a  company  of  villagers  of  both  sexes,  clad  in  white,  descend  from  the  hill  with  baskets  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
hailing  Amina  the  while.  Lisa  is  fairly  consumed  with  envy  for  her  successful  rival,  and  her  temper  is  not  improved  by 
Alessio's  side  remarks,  and  his  participation  in  the  greetings  extended  to  Amina.     Her  rancorous  spirit  is  intensified  by  the 
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villagers,  who,  after  praising  Amina  as  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  congratulate  her  upon  securing  for  husband  one  who  is 
both  wealthy  and  devoted,  the  greatest  catch  in  all  the  country  round.  Distracted  by  this  reception  and  laudation  of  the 
girl  whom  in  her  jealousy  she  despises,  Lisa  shuts  her  ears  against  hearing  more,  and  retires  apart  to  nurse  her  rage. 

When  Amina  enters,  with  Teresa,  she  hails  the  female  peasants  as  dearest  companions  of  her  earliest  friendships, 
and  blesses  them  for  their  affectionate  bounties  in  gifts  of  flowers,  offerings  for  her  nuptials,  and  tributes  of  regard.  Then 
turning  to  Teresa,  Amina  pours  out  her  gratitude  for  such  a  zealous  guardian  who  has  trained  her  orphan  childhood  in 
steps  of   virtue,  which  appreciation  for  these  blessings  prompts    Amina  to  express  her  grateful  sentiments  in  a  pretty  air: 

•■  O  love,  for  me   thy  power 
Bright   bids  the  day   to  shine."  etc. 

Amina  lovingly  embraces  Teresa,  and  taking  her  hand  places  it  on  her  heart  to  prove  that  it  beats  with  loyalty  for 
guardian  and  lover.     At  this  the  villagers  break  forth  in  another  jubilant  chorus,  which  is  followed  by  Amina's  cavatina  : 

•■  While  this  heart  its  joy  revealing. 
Faithful   beats  with  grateful  feeling, 
Still   my  lips,   in   vain  appealing. 
Cannot  speak   my  soul's  delight  " 

Alessio  draws  near  to  Amina,  and  making  a  profound  obeisance,  gives  her  a  special  greeting,  and  informs  her  that 
he  has  prepared  the  festival,  composed  the  songs  of  welcome,  and  imported  from  a  neighboring  village  musicians  who 
will  esteem  it  an  honor  to  perform  before  so  worthy  and  charming  a  lady.  Amina  returns  her  thanks  for  this  kindness,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  Alessio  may  very  soon  find  reward  in  celebration  of  his  wedding  with  Lisa.  Alessio  appeals  to 
Lisa  if  this  pleasing  prediction  may  not  be  verified,  to  which  she  disdainfully  replies  that  she  is  no  slave  to  Cupid,  and 
prefers  a  life  of  freedom.  At  this  moment  the  notary  arrives,  but  as  Elvino  does  not  accompany  him,  Amina's  solicitude 
is  excited ;  her  anxieties,  however,  are  quickly  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  Elvino,  who  comes  in  hot  haste,  and  first 
greeting  Amina  fondly,  he  begs  her  pardon  for  the  delay,  and  excuses  his  lateness  by  telling  that  he  had  tarried  long 
before  her  mother's  grave-stone,  praying  that  the  angel  spirit  would  bless  their  union.  This  Amina  considers 
to  be  a  bright  omen  of  future  happiness,  which  belief  the  villagers  share. 
The  notary  now  prepares  to  attest  the  nuptial  contract,  by  handing  the 
paper  and  a  pen  to  Elvino.  He  reads  the  contract  aloud:  "With  all  my 
fortune,  with  my  cottage,  with  my  fair  name,  with  the  wealth  my  broad 
acres  lawfully  measured,  1  thee  endow."  He  signs  without  hesitation, 
and  then  passes  the  paper  to  Amina  for  her  signature.  Elvino's  mother 
and  other  witnesses  also  attest  the  contract,  after  which  he  takes  a 
ring  from  his  linger  and  places  it  upon  Amina's  as  a  solemn  pledge  of 
engagement,  which  is  followed  by  an  exquisite  duet  between  the  two : 

'•  Take  now  this  ring,  as  a  pledge  ;   'tis  thine,  love  : 
'Twill   make  thee   before  the  altar  mine,  love."  etc. 

The  sentiment,   expression,  and  melody  of   this  duet  is  distinctly 
the  pronounced  gem  of   the  opera.     To-morrow,  it  is  declared,  the  nup 
tials  shall   be  perfected   by    holy  ritual,  a   pronouncement  that   deeply 
distresses   Lisa,  who    realizes    that    only    some   desperate    chance    can 
prevent    a   consummation  which  will    doom  her  to  despair  of  winning 
Elvino  for  husband.  She  thereupon  conceives  a  design  to  disparage  the 
reputation  of  Amina,  by  assuming  satisfaction  at  the  prospective  wed- 
ding, a  purpose  which  is  soon  aided  by  an  unlooked-for  circumstance 

A  cracking  of  whips  and  tramping  of  horses'  feet  are  heard 
outside,  which  attract  attention  of  the  villagers,  followed  at  once  by 
the  entrance  of  Rodolpho,  a  stranger,  who  complains  of  being 
exhausted  by  his  long  journey,  and  asks  how  far  is  yet  the  way  to 
the  castle  ?  Lisa  volunteers  the  information  that  it  is  quite  three 
miles  distant,  and  tells  him  the  route  is  so  rough  and  tortuous,  and 
that    the    night    is  so  dark,   he    had    better  tarry    at    the    inn    until 
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to-morrow.  Rodolpho  accepts  the  suggestion,  and  embraces  Lisa's  invitation  to  take  lodging  at  her  hostelry.  As  he  looks 
about,  he  discovers  familiar  sights:  the  old  mill,  the  ancient  fountain,  the  sturdy  oak,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  he  often 
played  in  childhood;  and  under  the  spell  which  these  dear  sights  evoke,  enraptured  by 
remembrances  of  other  days,  he  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  picturesque  romanza : 

•■  As  I  view  these  scenes  so  charming. 
All  my  pulses  and  heart  are  warming. 
With  remembrance  of  days  long  vanish *d.'"  etc. 

Rodolpho  notices  that  some  festival  is  in  progress,  and  suspecting  it  is  a  marriage 
celebration,  points  to  Lisa  and  asks  if  she  is  not  the  fair  bride  ?     The  villagers,  with  one 
voice,  pronounce  the  name  of  Amina,  and  inform  him  that  she  is  the  one  who  to-morrow 
will  be  led  to  the  altar  by  the  best  and  wealthiest  of  the  viLlage   beaux.     Rodolpho  is 
immediately  attracted  by  the  fresh,  sweet  face  of   Amina.  and  is  so  charmed  by  her 
pretty  smile  that    he   makes   confession  of   his    admiration,  comparing   her   graces   to 
those  of  one  he  had  fondly  loved,  but  of  whom  he  was  robbed  by  death. 

•'  Maid,  those  bright  eyes  my  heart  impressing, 
Fill  my  breast  with  thoughts  distressing, 
By  recalling  an  earthly  blessing 
Long  since  dead  and  pass'd  away,"  etc. 

Lisa's  hate    flares  up   afresh  at  seeing  the  stranger  bestowing 
attention  upon  her  rival,  and  Elvino's  jealousy  is  aroused  by  observ- 
ing that  Amina  appears  highly  complimented  by  the  admiration  of  the 
new    arrival,  for  all  the  villagers  applaud   him  as  a  gallant  possessed 
of  a  most  seducing  way.     Elvino  at   length  makes  bold  to   address 
Rodolpho  and  to  ask  if  he  has  not  some  knowledge  of  the  country 
through  previous  visits. — having  a  mind  to  discover  the  object  of  his 
present  coming.     Rodolpho   satisfies  this  curiosity  by  informing  that 
in   his  childhood   he   lived  with  the  lord   in  the  castle  near  by.  who 
was  in  fact  to   him  a  father.      Teresa  calls  to   mind   that  the   lord   of 
the  castle  had  a  son.  who   long  ago  disappeared   without    cause,  since 
which  time  no  tidings  of  him  has  reached  the  afflicted  parent.     Rodolpho 
tells  the  villagers  that  the  long-lost  son  still  survives,  and  promises  that 
very  soon  he  will  be  restored,  and  that  all  shall  see  and  meet  him. 

The  sound   of  a  shepherd's  pipe  is  heard  on  the  hills  calling  the 
herds  to  their  folds,  and  Teresa  admonishes  the  peasants  that  it  is  time 
to  repair  to  their  several  homes,  for  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  dread  phantom,  so  often   seen  wandering  about   the  village,  in  ghostly 
apparel,  may  be  expected  to  appear.     This  reference  to   a  superstitious  fear 

...  .  ,.         .  .,,  ,  .  ,-,       .     ,     .  .  .         ,  May  he  (ove  thee  e'en  25  I  cou'o    have  loved  thee  I  " 

felt    in  common    by  all    the   villagers,  greatly    interests  Rodolpho.  though   he 

affects   to  disregard  it,  and  tries  to  impress  upon  the  people  that  such  belief  is  a  folly  born  of    ignorance.     The   peasants 

declare  that  the  phantom  is  a  verity,  and  insist  on  telling  him  the  strange  story,  which   they  thus  narrate  in  chorus: 

"  When  dusky  nightfall  doth  shroud  the  sunbeam 
And  half  repulses  the  timid  moonbeam ; 
When  thunder  boometh,  where  distance  loometh. 
Floating  on  a  mist  a  shade  appears. 
In  filmy  mantle  of  pallid  whiteness. 
The  eye  once  gentle,  now  glaring  brightness. 
Like  cloud  o'er  heaven  by  tempest  driven 
Plainly  confest  the  phantom  wears." 

Rodolpho  dismisses  the  story  as  a  creation  of  village  gossips,  to  frighten  youths,  but  the  peasants  stoutly  maintain 
its  truth,  and  declare  that  they  all  have  frequently  seen  the  ghostly  visitant,  the  appearance  of  which  is  always  attended 
by  a  strange  stillness. — that  the  leaves  cease  to  stir,  the  watch-dog  cowers  in  his  kennel,  the  brook  stops  its  flow,  the 
screech-owl    hurries  to    her    nest,  and   a  pall  of   deepest   dread   falls   over   all,  and  whoso  is   rash    enough   to   brave  the 
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apparition  must  suffer  a  woe  more  awful  than  tongue  can  describe.  These  terrible  predictions  give  Rodolpho  no  alarm, 
and  he  assures  the  affrighted  people  that  ere  he  departs  he  will  relieve  the  village  of  this  dreaded  ghost,  and  make  plain 
the  mystery.  Having  made  his  promise,  Rodolpho  requests  Lisa  to  show  him  the  room  he  is  to  occupy,  but  before  going 
he  turns  yearningly  to  Amina  and  bids  her  good-night,  expressing  the  hope  that  her  lover  is  as  devoted  as  he  himself 
could  be.  Elvino  resents  this  endearing  address  as  bold  presumption,  and  with  show  of  irritation  declares,  boastfully, 
that  no  man  can  give  Amina  love  and  protection  equal  to  such  as  he  feels  and  will  extend.  Rodolpho  perceives  how  he 
has  stirred  Elvino  to  jealousy,  and  turning  away  he  enters  the  inn,  followed  by  Lisa.  All  quit  the  scene  except  Elvino 
and  Amina,  she  pausing  to  secretly  say  good-night  to  her  lover,  and  he  staying  to  accuse  her  of  flirting  with  a  stranger. 
He  speaks  to  her  coldly,  asking  why  she  made  her  adieu  so  tender  to  the  stranger,  to  which,  little  suspecting  his 
jealousy,  she  replies,  "There  shone  in  his  farewell  a  grace  that  did  bespeak  him  noble  in  all  his  nature."  Elvino 
sneeringly  retorts,  "A  noble  lover!  Your  skillful  in  feigning.  Did  he  not  press  thy  hand;  did 
he  not  caress  thee  ?  Such  actions  gave  you  some  pleasure  ;  when  his  smooth 
tongue  addressed  you,  did  not  those  furtive  glances  echo  his  passion?' 
Amina  is  stunned  by  these  suspicions.  Her  first  thought  is  that  he  is 
teasing,  to  test  her  fidelity,  but  later  understanding  that  he  is  sincerely 
accusing  her,  she  reproaches  him  for  thus  wounding  her  heart  with  cruel 
doubts,  and  pleadingly  she  asks.  "  Oh,  have  I  thought,  or  eyesight,  except 
for  thee?  Is  not  our  one  faith  plighted?  And  thy  ring  on  this  finger?' 
My  affection,  is  it  not  all  thine  own  ?  What  more  then  ;  dost  still  con-' 
tinue  jealous  ?  "  Thus  uttering  the  grief  that  torments  her  heart,  she 
gives  way  to  tears,  which  moves  Elvino  to  such  compassion  and  shame, 
that  he  falls  at  her  feet  and  passionately  pleads  for  forgiveness,  declar- 
ing so  fervid  is  his  love  that  he  is  jealous  of  even  the  zephyrs  that  toy 
with  her  tresses,  of  the  sun  that  kisses  her  cheeks,  but  he  promises 
to  banish  such  fancies  from  his  mind  forever,  and  to  be  suspicious  no 
more,  trustful  now  of  her  love.  The  scene  concludes  with  a  delight- 
f  i!  duet  of  reassuring,  "Foolish  doubtings  and  fond  fears  o'er." 

"  Ah.   mine  angel  ! 
E'er  constant  to  thee,  in  this  bosom 
Be  the  fealty  which  love  hath  created. 
And    more  pure  than  the  spring  rose's  blossom 
Shali  the  morn  of  our  happy  life  be." 

The  two  part  after  affectionately  embracing,  and  speaking  peace- 
ful slumber  and  happy  dreams,  as  the  curtain  descends  on  the  first  act. 

Act  II. — The  beginning  of  Act  II  is  with  a  scene  showing  a 
sleeping  apartment  in  Lisa's  inn.  into  which  the  moon  is  brightly  stream- 
ing. Rodolpho  enters,  and  after  testing  the  bed,  and  examining  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  expresses  satisfaction  with  the  comforts  it  provides, 
esteeming  himself  quite  lucky  in  finding  a  place  so  pretty.  The  village, 
too,  pleases  him,  for  he  has  found  the  men  courteous,  the  women  lovely. 
and  the  bride  he  has  just  met  fascinating  enough  to  justify  a  stay  of  more  than 
one  day  And  the  hostess,  though  she  is  somewhat  backward,  he  thinks  quite 
agreeable,  and  not  without  charms.  While  he  is  soliloquizing  about  his  situation, 
Lisa  comes  in  He  immediately  addresses  her  with  a  traveler's  familiarity,  calls 
her  a  blooming,  blushing  maiden,  and  invites  her  to  draw  nearer.  Timidly,  she  ventures  to  tell  that  her  object  in  entering 
is  to  inquire  if  the  apartment  suits  his  lordship.  Rodolpho  is  surprised  to  be  thus  addressed,  having  a  wish  to  conceal 
his  identity,  and  desires  to  know  why  she  thinks  him  to  be  a  lord.  To  this  inquiry  Lisa  answers  boldly :  "  Why, 
the  crier  hath  so  discovered,  that  you  are  lord  of  the  castle,  and  for  your  welcome  the  village  officers  have  been 
convened.  I  am  grateful  to  fortune,  in  that  she,  over  the  others,  haply  concedes  to  me  the  grace  to  offer  my  first 
tribute."  Rodolpho  wishes  to  repay  her  tribute  with  a  kiss,  and  proffers  such  sweet  speech  of  admiration  that  her 
vanity  is  profoundly  excited,  but  she  acts  with  so  much  coyness  that,  to  gain  her  confidence,  he  asks  if  she  has 
never    had    a    lover?     Lisa    protests   that    her   bosom   is   a   stranger   to    the    passion,  though    her   heart   is   sincere    which 
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cannot  be  said  of  all  women.  Rodolpho  gradually  insinuates  himself  in  her  favor,  and  praising  her  beauty,  he  presently 
puts  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  asserts  that  he  knows  some  one  who  holds  a  place  in  her  affections,  and  begs  that 
she  will  accept  him  as  the  substitute,  for  the  moment,  of  that  preferred  lover.  At  this  point  of  the  ardent  interview,  a 
noise  is  heard  outside  the  window,  which  greatly  disturbs  the  two,  and  Lisa  especially,  who  fears  she  may  be  discovered 
in  her  guest's  room,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  village.  To  escape  a  dilemma,  she  quickly  secretes  herself  in  an  inner 
apartment,  retreating  with  such  precipitation  that  her  silk  neckerchief  blows  off.  Rodolpho  picks  it  up.  and  carelessly 
throws  it  across  the  top  of  the  bedpost,  then  going  to  the  window  he  is  astounded  by  the  sight  of  a  female  figure 
(Amina).  upon  the  roof,  making  her  way  towards  his  room.  He  is  slightly  alarmed  at  first,  thinking  it  must  be  a  ghost 
indeed,  but  as  the  figure  draws  closer,  he  perceives  it  is  the  beautiful  village  damsel  who  an  hour  before  smiled  on  him 
sweetly,  in  conscious  innocence  and  joy  at  her  approaching  marriage.  Amina,  walking  in  her  sleep,  opens  the  window 
and  steps  inside,  then  moves,  rigid  and  erect,  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  she  pauses  and  utters  the  words, 
"  Elvino !  Elvino !  "  of  whom  she  is  evidently  dreaming.  Rodolpho.  receiving  no  answer  to  his  address,  understands  that 
the  girl  is  a  somnambulist,  and  prudently  watches,  without  disturbing  her.  The  girl,  speaking  in  her  sleep,  betrays  her 
thoughts,  for  she  tearfully  pleads  that  Elvino  will  not  be  jealous  of  the  stranger,  and  begs  her  lover  to  reaffirm  his 
confidence,  solemnly  protesting  that  she  has  no  love  for  any  other  than  he  to  whom  her  hand  has  been  sacredly  pledged. 
Lisa  has  secretly  observed  the  movements  of  Amina,  and  she  conceives  a  heartless  design  to  compromise  the 
girl,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  she  may  prejudice  Elvino  and  herself  gain  him  for  husband.  With  this  end  in  view  she 
escapes  by  another  door  without  being  observed  by  Rodolpho,  and  goes  out  to  spread  report  among  the  neighbors  that 
Amina  is  in  the  stranger's  room  !  Rodolpho  is  undecided  what  to  do,  and  while  he  is  contemplating  her,  the  sleeping 
girl,  still  dreaming,  goes  through  the  marriage  ceremony,  believing  she  is  being  escorted  to  the  church  by  a  joyful 
populace,  where  she  receives  her  affianced  with  feelings  of  ecstasy,  and  then  kneels  before  the  altar  to  make  her  nuptial 
vow.  after   which  she    promises  eternal  love    and   truth,    and   requests    Elvino    to    embrace    her.     Rodolpho    watches    her 

meantime,  greatly  impressed  by  the  loyal  devotion  which  she 
manifests,  the  dream  motives  clearly  portraying  the  thoughts 
that  engage  her  wakeful  moments.  Fearful  that  Amina  may 
arouse  and  find  herself  in  a  compromising  situation  should 
he  remain,  Rodolpho  commends  her  spotless  youth  to  Heav- 
en's guardianship,  and  then,  extinguishing  the  candles,  he 
quietly  leaves  by  the  window,  noiselessly  closing  it  after  him. 
Very  soon  after  Rodolpho  has  quitted  the  room,  Amina 
falls  upon  the  bed  in  an  attitude  of  peaceful  slumber,  and 
immediately  steps  are  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  a  smothered 
hum  of  voices  from  the  outside  indicate  that  the  villagers 
are  approaching.  These  at  once  appear,  headed  by  Alessio, 
exclaiming  in  chorus,  with  quizzical  interest,  and  comical 
concern,  "  Be  observant ;  'tis  his  number ;  due  advantage  let 
us  take."  etc.  The  peasants,  who  have  been  apprised  by 
Lisa  of  Amina's  invasion  of  Rodolpho's  room,  cautiously  enter 
the  apartment,  and  to  their  great  astonishment  they  find 
the  girl  asleep  on  Rodolpho's  bed.  Lisa  exultantly  points  to 
Amina  in  confirmation  of  her  statement,  saying,  "See  the 
proof;  1  ne'er  dissemble!"  Teresa,  though  deeply  mortified 
by  the  discovery,  stoutly  declares  her  ward's  innocence,  and 
pitifully  looks  to  her  neighbors  for  some  friendly  sympathy. 
The  confusion  awakens  Amina,  who,  opening  her  eyes,  sees 
with  consternation  a  crowd  of  people  before  her,  and  inno- 
cently beseeches  to  know  the  cause  of  this  intrusion  into  her 
room.  She  shows  bewilderment,  but  presently  perceiving 
Elvino  standing  alone,  she  rushes  towards  him  and  endeavors 
to  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  but  he  repulses  her 
harshly  as  the  falsest  of  traitors.  Unable  to  understand  his 
conduct,  she  entreats  him  earnestly  to  inform  her  what  guilty 
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act  she  has  committed  ?  The  peasants  join  Elvino  in  imprecating  her  as  a  base  and  treacherous  woman,  and  expel  her  as 
a  lost  one  henceforth  unworthy  the  recognition  of  honest  people.  Overwhelmed  by  the  fierce  condemnation  of  Elvino,  and 
her  expulsion  by  her  neighbors,  yet  knowing  the  innocence  of 
her  own  heart,  Amina  is  no  longer  able  to  support  her  misery, 
and  sinks  to  the  floor,  piteously  wailing.  "How  am  1  guilty? 
Oh,  bitterest  woe!"  Thereupon  follows  a  touching  duet, 
between  Amina  and  Elvino,  in  which  she  tearfully  asserts  her 
faithfulness,  and  he  implores  Heaven  to  forgive  her  guiltiness. 
Though  the  circumstances  indicate  Amina's  baseness, 
Teresa  refuses  to  abandon  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  girl 
she  has  raised  in  honor,  and  beseeches  her  neighbors  to  sus- 
pend judgment  for  a  while.  Glancing  about,  she  discovers 
Lisa's  neckerchief  on  the  bedpost,  and  thinking  it  may  serve 
as  evidence  hereafter,  she  places  it  around  Amina's  neck. 
Again  Amina  seeks  sympathetic  recognition  from  Elvino,  but  he 
repudiates  her,  and  before  all  the  villagers  renounces  the  nuptial 
vow  he  made,  saying,  "  Shame  and  misery  now  are  thine. 
Take  from  me  thy  hateful  presence  !  "  In  vain  are  all  her  prot- 
estations and  entreaties.  Elvino  turns  his  back  upon  her,  and 
to  make  her  humiliation  the  more  abject,  the  impertinent  and 
designing  Lisa  thus  condemns  and  execrates  the  suffering  girl 


"No  more  marriage:   at]  disdain  thee. 
Infamous  the  world  proclaims  thee. 
Loathings,  scorn  and  hate  eternal, 
Make  thy  life  on  earth  infernal  " 

Teresa,  hoping  yet  to  vindicate  Amina  from  the  aspet 
sions  that  are  heaped  upon  her,  asserts  sublime  faith  in  the 
innocence  of  the  girl,  and  with  maternal  confidence  and  devo- 
tion promises  that  all  the  world's  abuse  and  the  poison  tongue 
of  calumny  cannot  avail  to  destroy  the  trust  and  love  which 
she  feels.  This  outburst  of  compassion  and  unalterable  affec- 
tion upon  the  part  of  her  foster-mother,  deeply  moves  Amina, 
who  still  entreating,  by  passionate  appeals  to  her  lover,  gives 
expression  to  her  agony  of  mind  in  a  touching  air,  "  Where 
the  life  that  knows  no  sorrow."  etc.  Conflicting  emotions 
arise  in  Elvino's  heart,  and  unable  longer  to  view  the  anguish 
of    Amina,  he    rushes   from   the    room.      The  others,  however.  •■  B„r  m.  „Bi  «„aepe„  „„,,.,, 

stand   and  continue  to  regard  her  with  looks  of   execration,  by 
which  reproaches  she  is  overcome,  and  falls  into  Teresa's  sheltering  arms  as  the  curtain  is  rung  down  on  the  second  act. 

Act  III — The  opening  scene  of  the  last  act  represents  a  shaded  valley,  that  lies  between  the  village  and  the 
castle.  A  party  of  peasants  enter,  singing  in  chorus  of  their  purpose  to  repair  to  the  castle,  where  Count  Rodolpho  is 
sojourning,  to  ask  him  by  what  circumstance  Amina  came  to  visit  his  room.  They  vouch  for  her  goodness  and  beauty, 
and  express  the  hope  that  Rodolpho  will  give  them  some  explanation  relieving  Amina  from  the  stigma  that  now  attaches  to 
her.  When  the  group  of  villagers  exeunt,  Amina  enters,  supported  by  Teresa,  who  is  now  her  only  friend.  Teresa  tries 
to  comfort  her  suffering  ward  with  assurance  that  his  lordship,  Rodolpho,  will  yield  to  the  pleadings  of  those  sent  to  see 
him,  and  will  give  a  truthful  statement  absolving  her  from  all  taint  of  suspicion,  but  Amina's  dejection  is  so  great  that 
the  most  encouraging  promises  of  the  faithfulest  friend  cannot  assuage  her  sorrow.  She  is  compelled  to  endure  the 
double  grief  that  comes  from  scandal  and  the  loss  of  a  lover  for  whom  her  heart  still  possesses  profoundest  attachment. 
She  feels  faint,  with  sorrow  and  fatigue,  and  as  she  is  near  Elvino's  farmstead,  there  is  a  rush  of  sweet  memories,  of 
dear  days  when  she  sat  with  Elvino  under  a  spreading  beech  tree  near-by.  and  while  the  murmuring  stream  sang  quietly 
of  joy,  she  listened  to   his  vows  of  constancy,  and   believed  that   happiness  would  bless  their  united  lives  ,   cut  alas,  with 
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sighs,  she  Is  brought  to  (ear  that  all  her  dear  hopes  are  now  lost  forever,  that  she  has  wakened  from  a  dream  of  bliss  to 
realize  the  deceptions  that  sometimes  appear,  like  beautiful  mirages,  to  dazzle  with  hope,  and  then  dissolve  in  disappointment. 
Teresa  exerts  her  efforts  to  cheer  the  melancholy  girl,  and  has  no  doubt  that  Elvino  suffers  an  affliction  no  less 
deep,  foi  that  grief  is  plainly  written  upon  his  face  since  disavowal  of  his  nuptial  pledge.  While  Teresa  is  thus  consoling 
her  wretched  ward,  Elvino  is  seen  approaching  in  the  distance,  and  Amina  is  quick  to  note  his  deep  dejection,  which 
immediately  creates  fresh  hopes  that  he  still  loves  her.  Teresa  retires  a  little  way  as  Elvino  moves  forward  bewailing 
his  ill-fortune,  and  expressing  the  affliction  that  has  robbed  his  mind  of  peace,  and  made  his  heart  a  desolation  Amina 
waits  anxiously  until  he  draws  near,  when  she  addresses  him  timidly,  and  asks  to  be  heard,  but  he  at  once  assumes  an 
irreconcilable  attitude,  and  though  she  swears  she  is  innocent,  he  positively  dismisses  her  as  an  ungrateful  and  wretched 
deceiver,  who  has  made  his  life  miserable  for  all  time.  At  this  juncture  a  group  of  villagers,  who  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Rodolpho,  come  upon  the  stage  shouting,  "Vive  his  lordship!"  Elvino  turns  away  angrily  at  mention  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  believes  all  his  sorrows  are  due,  but  the  villagers  and  Amina  beseech  him  to  remain  and  patiently 
hear  what  the  count  has  to  say,  for  Rodolpho  himself  is  coming  to  testify  to  the  purity  of  the  girl  who  is  falsely  maligned. 
This  appeal  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  intensify  the  mad  jealousy  of  Elvino,  and  in  a  rage  he  snatches  the 
engagement  ring  from  Amina's  finger,  at  which  rude  act  the  villagers  cry,  "Unkind!  shame!"  Remorse  also  seizes 
Elvino  when  he  sees  the  suffering  girl  fainting  in  the  arms  of  Teresa,  and  his  feelings  he  discloses  in  a  tender  air : 

"Still  so  gently  o'er  me  stealing. 
Mem'ry  will  bring  back  the  feeling. 
Spite  of  all  my  grief  revealing. 
That  I  dearly  love  thee  still,"  etc. 

But  though  remorseful,  Elvino  is  too  deeply  jealous  to 
meet  Rodolpho,  and  leaves  the  place.  Teresa  draws  Amina 
away,  and  in  the  succeeding  scene  a  part  of  the  village  is 
shown,  with  Teresa's  mill  in  the  foreground,  operated  by 
a  large  water-wheel,  which  is  revolving  rapidly.  A  slight 
plank-bridge  spans  the  space  between  the  top  floor  of  the 
mill  and  an  embankment,  with  stone  steps  leading  down 
to  the  stage.  Lisa  and  Alessio  come  upon  the  scene, 
engaged  in  a  dispute  that  furnishes  a  comic  element  as 
a  relief  to  the  pathetic  conditions  preceding.  Alessio  tries 
to  persuade  Lisa  to  reciprocate  his  passion,  but  having  an 
ambition  to  form  a  better  alliance,  with  Elvino,  she  repul- 
ses Alessio's  pleadings,  and  frankly  tells  him  if  he  had 
half  the  wit  that  nature  intended,  he  would  plainly  see  his 
attentions  are  annoying.  He  entertains  the  suspicion  that 
Lisa  has  a  preference  for  Elvino,  and  warns  her  that  it  is 
idle  to  centre  her  affections  upon  one  whose  heart  is 
already  pledged,  but  she  gives  him  poor  satisfaction  by 
declaring  that  he  will  be  ten  thousand  times  more  odious 
to  her  sight  if  her  plans  to  marry  Elvino  miscarry.  Alessio 
becomes  in  turn  indignant  at  her  insulting  language,  and 
assuming  a  cavalier  attitude,  he  boastfully  asserts:  "You 
shall  never  wed  him.  I'll  turn  the  village  house-out-of- 
window ;  I'll  submit  to  his  lordship  my  cruel  case,  then 
shall  my  dainty  madam  have  me  her  only  bridegroom, 
please  or  displease  her!"  Their  interview  is  interrupted 
by  voices  of  villagers  outside,  who  announce  that  "  Lisa  has 
been  chosen!"  When  they  enter,  a  gleeful  chorus  is  ren- 
dered, giving  a  joyous  welcome  to  Lisa,  whose  hand  is 
now  claimed  by  Elvino,  his  fortune  and  favor  having  been 
transferred  from    Amina,  and    in   approbation    they   join    In 
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celebrating  the  approaching  marriage.     Elvino   comes    in  while   the  peasants  are    rejoicing,  and    Lisa  greets    him  with   an 
extended   hand    which  he    lightly    kisses,  and    tc    her   question   if  she    is    esteemed    worthy    of    his    affection,  he    answers 
impassively    by  expressing   regret  that    he  has  so    long   neglected   her,  and  asks  forgive- 
ness.    This  she   promptly  grants  and  hopes  the  past  will   be  forgotten,  and  that  the 
flower  of  their  former  love  may  blossom  in  perfection.     Elvino  gives  her  a  pledge  of 
his  devotion,  saying,   "  Come  then.     Thou,  0  beloved,  be  my   faithful  companion  ; 
solemnest    rite    they    prepare    in    yon    temple.      Be    not    thou   tardy."     Thus 
addressing  her.   Elvino  leads  Lisa  towards  the  church,  but  he  is  stopped  on 
the  way  by  Rodolpho,  who  being  told  that  the  two  are  about  to  meet  at  the 
nuptial  altar,  he  begs  Elvino  to  pause  and  hear  him.     This  Elvino  has  no 
mind  to  do,  but  Rodolpho  persists,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  honor,  in  his 
purpose  of  declaring  Amina's  purity,  a  woman  unknown  by  blemish,  and 
pledges   his  word   and    reputation  upon    it.     Elvino    disdainfully    replies : 
"Count  Rodolpho,  did  not  we  all  see  the  proof  of  guilt  upon  her;  in  your 
chamber    fast    asleep    did    we    not   find    her?"      Rodolpho    thereupon 
explains    that  some   there    are    who  have  a  habit   of   walking   in   their 
sleep,  and  while  in  deepest  slumber  they  are  able  to  answer  questions 
intelligently,    of    which   after   waking  they   have   no   remembrance, — such 
are  called  somnambulists,  and   Amina  has   this    habit.     The    people  are 
half  convinced  that  Rodolpho  speaks  truly,  but  Elvino  rejects  the  state- 
ment as  a  story  invented  by  a  lover  to  protect  his  mistress  from  shame 
and  scandal.     Rodolpho  adjures  him  not  to  reject  a  worthy  and  inno- 
cent girl,  but  Elvino  disregards  the  count  and  leads  Lisa  away  towards 
the  church  as  the  villagers,  with  sudden  change  of  sentiment,  jocularly 
sing  of  a  story  that  is  as  difficult  to  swallow  as  a  nauseating  pill. 

As  the  villagers  are  passing  out,  Teresa  enters,  and  pointing 
to  the  mill,  she  tells  them  that  Amina  is  there  sleeping,  having  need 
for  quiet,  since  grief  has  so  exhausted  her,  and  she  begs  that  they  will 
suppress  their  noisy  voices.  They  tell  her  that  the  tumult  is  celebra- 
tion of  Lisa's  marriage,  but  they  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  shameful 
sleeper,  however  little  deserving  she  may  be  of  their  regard  Teresa  is 
astonished,  and  asks  Lisa  if  it  is  really  true  she  is  to  be  married,  which 
inquiry  Elvino  himself  answers  with  a  modest  "  aye,"  whereupon,  to 
show  her  elation,  Lisa  complacently  remarks  :  "  Yes,  I  deserve  it ; 
was  1  ever  discovered  all  alone,  too,  after  dark  in  a  night-gown.  Did  ™ 
any  one  ever  find  me  sleeping  in  the  chamber  of  a  lord?"  This  language 
so  incenses  Teresa  that  she  determines  to  declare  her  conviction,  there- 
fore taking  Lisa's  neckerchief  from  her  bosom  she  holds  it  up  saying,  "  This  was  found  hanging  upon  the  bed  of 
Lord  Rodolpho's  chamber !  "  and  pointing  to  Lisa,  she  calls  attention  to  the  crimson  flush  of  shame  that  mantles  her 
cheek,  and  remarks  that  the  count  would  contradict  the  charge  of  suspicion  if  it  were  untrue.  All  the  villagers  regard 
Lisa  with  amazement,  and  Elvino.  concluding  that  every  lass  has  been  the  prey  of  Rodolpho,  drops  her  hand  abruptly, 
despairingly  observing,  "  Banished  from  the  world  is  affection,  all  faith  and  love  are  dead."  A  charmingly  tuneful 
quartet  between  Teresa.  Lisa,  Elvino  and  Rodolpho  ensues,  in  which  each  one  gives  expression  to  their  respective 
feelings.  Rodolpho  stoutly  declares  that  Amina  is  pure,  whatever  may  be  the  grounds  of  suspicion,  hearing  which  Elvino, 
in  an  agonizing  tone,  entreats  to  know  who  can  prove  it  ?  At  this  moment  Amina,  in  a  night-dress,  and  with  lamp  in 
hand,  emerges  from  a  window  of  the  mill,  and  passes  over  the  plank-bridge  that  conducts,  above  the  rapidly-revolving  water- 
wheel,  to  the  embankment.  Rodolpho  is  first  to  catch  sight  of  her,  and  exclaims :  "  See  there !  She  herself  will  prove 
the  falseness  of  your  cruel  suspicions!"  Perceiving  that  she  is  walking  in  her  sleep,  he  cautions  the  people  against  making 
the  slightest  noise,  for  to  wake  her  suddenly  may  cause  her  death.  The  astonished  villagers  watch  Amina  as  she  s°'5 
foot  upon  the  treacherous  bridge,  and  (earing  for  her  safety  they  fall  upon  their  knees  and  offer  up  a  prayer,  "  Pow;r 
Almighty,  guide  now  her  faltering  step '  "  The  frail  plank  trembles  perceptibly  with  her  weight,  and  when  she  reaches 
the  centre  it  bends  almost  to  the  point  of  breaking,  and  sways  so  much  that  the  lamp  falls  from  her  hand  into  the  ragi  / 
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torrent  below.  But  she  makes  the  crossing  in  safely,  amid  breathless  suspense  of  the  horrified  spectators,  and  descends 
to  the  stage.  Still  sleeping,  she  advances  to  the  midst  of  the  villagers,  and  dreaming  of  Elvino,  she  softly  murmurs, 
"Oh,  were  I  but  permitted  only  once  more  to  see  him,  ere  that  another  he  doth  lead  to  the  altar!"  Rodolpho  and 
Teresa  remind  Elvino  that  all  her  thoughts  are  of  him  and  of  his  cruel  actions.  Amina  continues  in  her  dream,  and 
pictures  the  bridal  procession  that  leads  with  solemn  music  to  the  church;  then  calling  heaven  to  attest  her  purity,  she 
offers  up  a  prayer,  "  Great  power  of  love  and  mercy,  pass  this  cup  from  my  lips.  1  do  forgive  him.  Though  joy  forsake 
this  bosom,  may  he  be  happy.  Grant  to  a  heart  that  dieth  its  last  poor  supplication,"  She  rises,  and  examining  her 
hand  for  Elvino's  ring,  recalls  how  he  wrested  it  from  her,  but  finds  some  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  he  cannot 
deprive  her  of  his  image  fixed  forever  in  her  heart.  Clasping  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  she  takes  therefrom  a  little  bunch  of 
violets  which  Elvino  gave  her  the  day  before,  and  which  she  has  since  sacredly  treasured,  and  marking  how  they  are 
faded,  kisses  them  as  emblems  of  affection,  and  a  pledge  of  passion,  which  though  profaned  by  violated  vows,  she  promises 
to  keep  them  as  long  as  her  life  endures.     Weeping  over  the  now  drooping  and  scentless  flowers,  she  plaintively  sings: 

"  Scarce  could  i  beiieve  the  power. 
To  wither  so  shortly  a  blossom  ; 
Thus  love  is  born  within  the  bosom. 
And  dies  unwept  the  self-same  hour." 


Elvino  can  no  longer  resist  the  prompting  of  his  revived  passion,  anxious  alike  to  make  amends  for  his  disproved 
suspicions,  and  to  reclaim  the  girl  for  whom  his  heart  is  starving.  He  therefore  breaks  from  the  count's  restraint,  and 
would  embrace  Amina,  but  pauses  when  she  speaks  again,  anxious  to  hear  her  loving  words.  Tenderly  she  beseeches 
Elvino  to  look  upon  her,  and  if  her  prayers  avail  to  prove  her  innocence,  she  entreats  that  he  will  restore  the  ring. 
Rodolpho  counsels  Elvino  to  obey  this  timely  request,  which  he  at  once  fulfills  by  placing  the  ring  on  Amina's  finger, 
whereupon  her  dreams  anticipate  the  reality,  and  in  an  ecstasy  she  utters,  "  I  am  thine,  thine  again,  love ;  now  at  last 
I  am  happy."  falling  back  into  Teresa's  embrace  as  Elvino  drops  upon  his  knees  before  her.  At  this  the  chorus  set  up 
a  shout  "Vive  Amina,"  which  wakens  the  somnambulist,  and  she  startles  to  find  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  villagers. 
She  is  immediately  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief,  believing  the  sweet  dreams  that  revived  her  hopes  are  the  contrary 
reflections  of  her  despair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  implores  the  people,  in  good  mercy,  not  to  wake 
her,  for  in  sleep  alone  can  she  find  surcease  from  misery.  Elvino,  still  kneeling,  warmly  assures  her  that  her  dream  of 
joy  is  verified  by  a  lover's  appeal  for  pardon,  who  prays  that  her  visions  of  bliss  may  be  quickly  completed  by 
celebration  of  the  interrupted  marriage.  Amina  looks  earnestly  into  his  face,  afraid  to  trust  her  senses,  until  gradually 
the  happy  realization  comes  to  her  that  Elvino  is  indeed  a  suppliant  for  her  hand,  and  in  a  transport  of  ecstasy,  as  they 
approach  the  altar  she  pours  out  her  enraptured  soul  in  song  in  exultation  and  praise-giving  for  the  blessings  of  heaven: 

"  Do  not  mingle  one  human  feeling 
With  the  rapture  o'er  each  sense  stealing  ; 
See  these  tributes  to  me  revealing — 
My  Elvino  is  true  to  his  love. 
Ah.  embrace  me.  and  thus  forgiving. 
Each  a  pardon  is  now  receiving ; 
On  this  bright  earth  while  we  are  living. 
Let  us  form  here  a  heav'n  of  love  " 


HHigoletia 

(AFTER  THE  ORIGINAL   PAINTING  BY  C     D.  GBAVE6I 

Count  Monterone — "On  both  oj  you  be  my  malediction  I 
I  iii  is  be  who  hounds  the  dying  lion, 

But  viler  thou,  O  Duke,  and  thy  serpent  there. 
Who  the  Anguish  qj  a  parent  can  ,/. 
A  parent'),  (  une  be  onyuu  both  !  " 

to  1  [.—Scene  I. 


RIGOLETTO. 


Music  by  Verdi.- 


-Words  by  Piave. 


.'OOLETTO  Is  one  of  Verdi's  greatest  compositions,  holding  rank  probably  next  to  Aida,  though  in  point 
of  popularity  "II  Trovatore  "  undoubtedly  has  precedence.  The  opera,  which  Verdi  himself  regards 
as  his  best  work,  is  an  adaptation  from  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy  "  Le  Roi,  s  Amuse,"  and  had  its 
premier  production  at  Venice,  March  II,  1851.  Those  who  have  heard  the  delicious  music  of  this 
charming  creation  of  the  great  master  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  opera  created  a  sensation 
when  it  was  first  given.  So  great  was  the  admiration  of  the  singers  for  the  many  exquisite  airs  which 
distinguish  it.  that  despite  all  injunctions  laid  at  the  rehearsals,  to  refrain  from  repeating  the  music  where 
the  public  might  hear  it  in  advance  of  the  performance,  the  airs  escaped,  as  it  were,  onto  the  streets  and 
were  at  once  seized  by  Venetians,  and  were  soon  in  everybody's  mouth,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  famous  com- 
poser. The  initial  night  was  little  less  than  an  ovation  for  Verdi,  and  a  mighty  acclamation  of  the  opera  by 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  audiences  that  ever  assembled.  The  history  of  the  opera  has  an  interest  apart 
from  its  splendid  reception,  as  there  were  trials  to  endure  and  political  prejudices  to  surmount  that  almost 
disheartened  both  librettist  and  composer.  Verdi  himself  suggested  the  use  of  Hugo's  tragedy,  which  he  thought 
admirable  for  lyric  treatment,  but  to  disguise  the  origin  of  the  plot  a  new  title  was  adopted.  "  The  Malediction."  and  upon 
these  suggestions  the  original  libretto  was  prepared.  When  the  opera  was  completed  and  announced  for  representation, 
the  civil  authorities  promptly  interdicted  it  as  being  opposed  to  public  policy  to  permit  the  characterization  of  a  king 
on  the  stage  in  the  situations  which  Francis  I  was  made  to  assume  in  the  original  tragedy.  This  objection  Verdi  tried 
in  vain  to  have  removed,  and  the  opera  would  probably  never  have  been  given  in  Italy  but  for  the  timely  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of  Police,  who  advised  a  change  in  the  libretto,  whereby  the  King  should  be  replaced  by  a  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  the  title  "  Rigoletto  "  be  adopted,  which  latter  is  represented  as  a  buffoon  in  the  tragedy.  These  alterations  were 
accepted  by  Verdi,  though  the  changes  required  considerable  rewriting,  of  both  the  score  and  words. 

The  story  of  "  Rigoletto  "  is  little  short  of  revolting,  nor  is  it  to  be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  probability,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  inconsistent,  even  unreasonable,  happening  in  any  state  of  society ;  but  we  must 
not  deny  to  the  dramatist  the  license  that  the  poet  exacts  as  a  right,  else  romance  would  be  reduced  to  a  level  with 
ordinary  events.  As  he  is  represented  in  the  opera,  Rigoletto  is  a  hunchback  jester  to  the  licentious  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  his  character  is  as  distorted  as  his  body,  for  he  is  panderer  to  the  libidinous  vices  of  his  master.  Besides  his  many 
other  crimes,  he  has  assisted  the  Duke  in  seducing  the  wife  of  Count  Ceprano  and  in  deflowering  the  daughter  of  Count 
Monterone.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  by  his  villainous  contrivances  Rigoletto  has  made  himself  hated  by  the 
courtiers,  who  have  a  desire  to  avenge  themselves  upon  him.  Count  Monterone,  burning  with  hate  and  indignation  at  the 
disgrace  put  upon  him,  appears  before  the  Duke  to  demand  reparation  for  the  dishonor,  but  instead  of  obtaining  satisfaction 
he  is  taunted  insolently  by  the  jester,  and  to  complete  the  Count's  humiliation,  the  infamous  Duke  orders  his  arrest. 

It  happens  that  Rigoletto  has  a  beautiful  daughter,  Gilda.  for  whom  his  love  is  so  great  that  he  has  concealed  her 
from  public  observation  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  her  innocence  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  court.  Rigoletto 
is  not  known  to  be  a  father,  and  as  he  has  been  discovered  making  clandestine  visits  to  Gilda.  the  courtiers  conclude 
that  she  is  his  mistress,  and  as  a  punishment  for  his  crimes  they  conclude  to  assist  Count  Monterone  in  his  desire  for 
vengeance  by  stealing  her  away.  Notwithstanding  Gilda  has  been  kept  closely  confined,  the  Duke  by  chance  observes 
her;  stricken  by  her  great  beauty,  he  adopts  the  disguise  of  a  student  and  contriving  to  enter  her  dwelling  place  he  wins 
her  affections,  by  which  act  the  Duke  is  made  an  interested  party  to  the  tragic  events  that  are  soon  to  follow. 

The  courtiers  conceiving  their  purpose,  appear  before  Rigoletto,  masked,  and  persuade  him  to  believe  that  they 
desire  to  abduct  the  wife  of  Count  Ceprano  for  the  Duke's  benefit,  a  design  which  the  vile  intriguer  promptly  agrees  to 
further.  By  this  means  Rigoletto  is  made  to  assist  unconsciously  in  the  carrying  away  of  his  own  daughter,  for  masked 
and  bandaged  he  is  induced  to  follow  them,  and  to  hold  the  ladder  by  which  two  of  the  courtiers  mount  to  Gilda's  room, 
where,  covering  her  mouth  to  prevent  an  outcry,  they  seize  and  convey  her  to  the  ducal  palace  When  the  abduction  is 
accomplished  the  courtiers  desert  Rigoletto,  who,  upon  removing  his  mask,  discovers,  to  his  great  consternation,  by  a  scarf 
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dropped  in  the  flight  that  he  has  been  robbed  of  his  beloved  daughter,  and  his  anguish  is  fntense.    The  Duke  joyfully  recess 
Gida   b  eetg  her  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  jester,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  soon  falls  a  prey  to  his  in  amous  passions 

R  iole  ,o  distracted  by  overmastering  grief,  hurries  to  the  palace  and  demands  his  daughter,  but  the  counters  restst 
his  attemp to  gain   access  to   the  Duke,  and   exhibit  towards    him   the   greatest  disdain.     While     er  father   ts   clamonn 
adms   on  a,  the  Duke's  door.  Gilda  makes  her  appearance,  and  being  restored  to  her  father  she  departs  with  him  he 

urs^e  authors  of  his  sorrow.     Not  satisfied,  however,  by  recovering  his  daughter,  who  has  been  disgraced   R.  ole 
d^e  mines  to  obtain    revenge,  a  purpose  which    he    means   to  accomplish   by   hiring  an  assass.n,  Sparafucile,    o  k  1    the 
D  ,n  ,  rtherance  of  this  murderous  design,  the  Duke  is  enttced  by  Maddelene,  sister  of  Sparafucile    to  a  lonely  inn. 

Gilda   though  betrayed  by  the  Duke,  still  entertains  a   deep  affection  for  him,  but  to   extinguish   this  tee  ng  for  her 
seducer  she  is  brought  to  the  inn,  where,  by  looking  through  cracks  in  the  wall,  she  witnesses  his  inconstancy. 
It  happens  also  that  Gilda  overhears  Maddelene  earnestly  imploring  Sparafucile  to  spare  the  life  of 
h*r  handsome  guest,  but  the  assassin  cannot  be  persuaded  from  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract unless   as  he  tells  her.  some  person  shall  chance  to  come  to  the  inn  before  midnight, 
whom    he    may  kill  instead  and  deliver   the   body   in   a   sack   to   Rigoletto  as   that  of   the 
murdered   Duke.     Gilda  is   exhorted  by  her  father  to   disguise  herself  in  male  attire 
and   flee  to  Verona,  where   she  may  be  safe  from  the    Duke.     Pretending  to  obey 
his  will,  she  resolves  instead  to  save  the  life  of  the  unworthy  Duke  by  sacrificing 
her  own.     She   accordingly  repairs   again  to   the  inn  and   knocking  on  the    door. 
near  the  midnight  hour,  she  is  stabbed  to  death  on  the  threshold  by 
Sparafucile.     Believing  that   the   murdered   person   is  a   man,  the 
assassin   quickly   places  the  body   in  a  sack,  and   when  Rigoletto    ^ 
calls  to  pay  the  reward,  he  is  given  the  sack  supposed  to  contain 
the  Duke's  body.     He   is  about  to  throw  it  into   the    river   that 
flows  by   the  inn.  when  he   hears   the    Duke's  voice   at   a 
distance.    Suspecting  a  trick,  Rigoletto  tears  open  the  sack, 
when  to  his  great   horror   he  discovers  that   it  contains       * 
the  dying  form  of  his  own  child,  who  revives  to  tell  him 

how  much  she   loved   the    Duke  and   to   beg   a  father's         .    ~-~ 
blessing,   and   then   expires.      Rigoletto's   anguish    is   so 

intense  that   he  sinks  down  overwhelmed   upon  the  body  of 

Gilda,  realizing  the  fulfillment  of  Monterone's  curse. 

Act  I. — The  introductory  scene  represents  a   splendid  ball- 
room   in    the  ducal    palace,  brilliantly   lighted    for    a   fete,  which 

progress,  attended  by  nobles  and  ladies  in  gorgeous  costumes.     The  Duke 

enters  with  Borsa,  an  attendant,  to  whom  he  speaks  of  a  beautiful  young 

lady  seen  at  church  every  Sunday  for  three  months,  whom  he  desires  very 

much  to  meet.     Borsa  asks  if  her  place  of  residence  is  known,  to  which  the 

Duke  answers  that  he  has  learned  no  more  than  that  she  lives  in  a  remote  part 

of  the  city,  where  she  is  visited  nightly  by  a  mysterious  man  who  may  be  kindred 

or  lover,  the  gossips   have  not   revealed.     At   this   moment   a  group   of    ladies  and 

gentlemen  cross  the  stage,  among  whom   the  Duke  recognizes  Count  Ceprano's   wife, 

and  remarks  that   she  is  handsomest   of   all.     Borsa  cautions   him  to   speak   more  softly 

lest  the  Count    may  hear,  but  he  is  indifferent  to  the  tongue  of  scandal,  and  vaunts  his 

•>  .        ,  For  you  love's  flame  doth  ail  around  co"um 

capriciousness  in  love  affairs   by  a  delicious  aria  that  forms  an  exquisite  musical  prelude  w»«,..«.*i,i»»-r>"i»"i> 

to  the  play :  "  Though  a  fair  throng  gathers  around  me,  not  one  o'er  my  heart  holds  sway." 

As  the  Duke  concludes  his  song  of  fickleness.  Count  Ceprano  comes  in.  jealously  watching  his  wife  in  the  distance 
promenading  with  a  cavalier.  As  the  Countess  draws  near,  the  Duke  very  gallantly  addresses  her  in  most  endearing 
terms,  asking  if  she  is  leaving  so  soon  ?  She  replies  that  it  is  the  will  of  her  husband  ;  whereupon  the  Duke  more 
warmly  praises  her  beauty,  that  sheds  greater  lustre  than  the  sun,  and  confessing  himself  her  slave,  he  kisses  her  hand 
passionately,  and  then  offering  his  arm  leads  her  off.  Count  Ceprano  is  immediately  thrown  into  a  state  of  jealous  rage 
and  starts  after  the  couple,  nor  stops  to  answer  Rigoletto's  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  troubled  thoughts.  Borsa  observes 
that  the  Duke  is  having  his  diversion.     "  Very  true,"  responds  Rigoletto,  "and  there  is  little  new  in  it,  for  all  the  pleasures. 
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gaming,  feasting,  fighting,  coquetting  are  alike  to  his  thinking,  and  just  now  he  is  laying  siege  to  the  Countess.'  Rigoletto 
makes  his  exit,  and  there  appears  another  courtier,  Marullo,  who  eagerly  reports  that  he  has  an  interesting  bit  of  news, 
which  is  the  more  surprising  because  it  concerns  Rigoletto.  The  others  are  all  anxiety  to  know  what  it  can  be,  and  ask 
if  the  buffoon  has  lost  his  hump?  Marullo  at  length  relieves  their  suspense  by  declaring  that,  hunchback  and  idiot  though 
the  jester  manifestly  is,  nevertheless,  for  all  that,  he  has,  incredible  to  state,  but  true,  an  inamorata  who  lives  hereabout. 
The  Duke  returns  to  the  room,  Ceprano  In  the  background,  as  if  dogging  his  steps  with  a  sullen  determination  to 
defend  his  honor  The  Duke  remarks  to  Rigoletto  that  Ceprano  is  a  particularly  troublesome  fellow  to  have  a  wife  that 
s  little  short  of  an  angel,  plainly  indicating  his  desire  for  a  means  to  supplant  the  husband.  Rigoletto.  base  panderer  that  he 
is,  suggests  that  it  might  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  carry  off  the  fair  Countess  this  very  night,  but  to  make  the  matter  easier 
the  Count  could  be  sent  to  prison,  or  his  head  cut  off,  which  would  answer  a  better  purpose.  These  recommendations 
are  made  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  Ceprano,  who  furious  with  rage,  draws  his  sword  and  would 
make  an  end  of  the  black-hearted  villain  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Duke,  who  tries  to  make  a  laughing  matter  of  the 
jester's  proposals.  Rigoletto  shows  no  fear,  being  protege  of  the  Duke,  and  taunts  the  outraged  Count.  Other  courtiers 
present,  in  an  aside  offer  their  help  to  Ceprano  to  obtain  vengeance  on  the  vile  buffoon,  which  he  gladly  accepts,  and 
arrangements  are  secretly  made  to  carry  out  their  designs  on  the  following  night.  A  group  of  dancers  now  enter  singing 
a  gleeful  chorus,  followed  directly  by  Count  Monterone.  who  seeks  the  Duke  to  bring  him  to  account  for  debauching  his 
daughter.  When  the  Count  scornfully  raises  his  voice  in  rebuke,  Rigoletto  insolently  mimics  his  action,  and  with  mock 
gravity  reminds  him  of  the  Duke's  clemency  in  pardoning  his  conspiracy,  declaring  it  were  madness  to  come  in  all 
seasons  wailing  about  the  honor  of  his  daughter.  This  taunting  and  making  sport  of  his  grief  so  inflames  Monterone  that 
he  dismisses  Rigoletto  as  a  despicable  buffoon,  to  whom  a  dire  punishment  will  come  in  due  season,  and  then  turns  the 
vial  of  his  wrath  upon  the  Duke,  declaring  his  resolution  to  continue  to  disturb  his  infamous  orgies  and  to  follow  him  with 
weeping  and  accusation  so  long  as  the  disgrace  put  upon  his  daughter  remains  unavenged.  The  Duke  tries 
to  intimidate  him  by  threatening  him  with  arrest  for  this  disturbance,  but  Monterone  defiantly  challenges 
the  Duke  to  do  his  worst,  and  warns  that  if  he  be  consigned  to  death  his  spirit  will  return  to  reproach 
the  defiler  of  his  child,  even  until  the  wrath  of  God  shall  atone  the  crime  : 

'•  On  both  of  you  be   my  malediction  ! 
Vile  is  he  who  hounds  the  dying  lion. 
But  viler  thou.  0  Duke,  and  thy  serpent  there. 
Who  the  anguish  of  a  parent  can  deride  i 
A  parent's  curse  be  on  you  both!  " 


Rigoletto  is  deeply  agitated  by  Monterone's  execration,  for  he 
is  somewhat  superstitiously  inclined,  but  he  assumes  an  audacious 
attitude  and  bitterly  upbraids  him  as  a  devil  sent  to  interrupt  the  fete, 
and  cautions  him  that  having  invoked  the  sovereign  anger,  a  fatal  pun- 
ishment will  soon  be  meted.  Halberdiers  appear  at  the  Duke's  order, 
who  place  Monterone  under  arrest  and  march  him  off  to  prison. 

In  the  succeeding  scene  the  end  of  a  blind  street  is  shown,  on 
the  left  an  isolated  house  in  a  lonesome  courtyard,  beyond  which  is 
distinguishable  a  small  part  of  the  palace  of  Count  Ceprano  The 
time  is  night,  and  Rigoletto,  enveloped  in  a  great  cloak,  enters,  followed 
by  Sparafucile,  who  carries  a  sword  under  his  coat.  Moving  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  Rigoletto  informs  his  lowering  companion  of  Mon- 
terone's curse,  which  rankles  in  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
thoughts.  Sparafucile,  who  lives  by  assassination,  tells  him  it  is  not 
a  difficult  thing  to  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  person  if  he  is  willing 
to  pay  a  good  man  for  the  service.  The  suggestion  gives  Rigoletto 
much  satisfaction,  and  he  immediately  becomes  so  interested  as  to 
inquire  how  the  work  is  managed  and  what  danger  of  exposure  is  to 
be  considered.  Sparafucile  assures  him  that  he  is  an  expert  at  the  trade  of 
killing,  and  has  things  well  arranged  to  make  his  success  certain  ,  that  he 
often  does  the  work  by  waylaying,  at  night,  but  it  is  less  risky  and  more 
agreeable  to  do  the  deed  in   his  own  house,  a  lonely    inn,  whither  his  sister, 


My   trusty   weapon 


Never  betray- 
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Maddelene,  who  la  nandscme,  and  dances  in  the  street,  may  be  counted  on  to  lure  the  victim.  Rigoletto  has  no  mind  to 
engage  the  villain  at  once,  while  his  enemy  is  in  prison,  but  takes  Sparafucile's  address  against  future  needs,  and  then 
dismisses  him.  Left  alone,  Rigoletto  soliloquizes  ruefully  and  compares  himself  to  the  assas- 
sin, "  How  very  like  are  we  ;  my  tongue  is  my  weapon,  while  the  sword  serves  him  no  more 
fatally,  and  both  are  scoundrels.  My  vocation  is  to  make  people  laugh,  his  to  make  them 
weep,  and  yet  there  is  much  in  common  between  us.  I  am  the  butt  of  an  imperious  master 
who  commands  me  to  amuse  and  makes  sport  of  my  deformity.  How  I  hate  this  life  of  shams 
and  crimes,  and  all  the  sycophants  that  fawn  about  the  shrine  of  power;  so  too  am 
I  harassed  by  Monterone's  curse,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  a  foolish  fear,  a  folly 
born  of  an  unsettled  mind  "  Having  delivered  himself  of  these  disquieting  thoughts, 
Rigoletto  opens  a  door  and  passes  into  the  courtyard,  where  he  is  met  by 
Gilda,  his  daughter,  who  receives  him  joyously.  She  is  quick  to  note 
a  sad  expression  on  his  face,  and  beseeches  him  to  open  his  heart 
in  confidence  and  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  sorrow.  She  has 
often  wondered  why  she  has  been  guarded  so  closely,  and 
kept  in  ignorance  of  her  condition,  and  seizes  this  occasion 
to  ask  him  to  reveal  his  true  name,  and  to  speak  of  his 
family,  at  least  of  her  mother.  He  refuses  to  enlighten  her, 
and  interrupts  her  entreaties  by  asking  if  she  ever  goes  out  ?  To 
which  Gilda  replies  that  no  visit  she  ever  pays,  nor  walks  alone 
save  to  her  devotions  every  Sabbath  Being  commended  for  perfor- 
mance of  her  pious  duties.  Gilda  renews  request  for  knowledge  of  her  dear 
mother,  to  which  Rigoletto  replies  in  a  sorrowful  aria,  "  Speak  not  of  one  ( 
whose  loss  to  thee."  etc.,  and  continuing  his  grieving  he  admits  that 
country,  family,  or  friends  he  has  none,  save  it  be  that  all  to  him  he 
finds  in  her,  who  is  his  sole  consolation,  treasure,  and  hope,  which  he 
prays  may  never  be  taken  from  him  or  dishonored,  the  tender  interview 
concluding  with  a  duet,  "  Safely  guard  this  tender  blossom."  Committing 
Gilda  to  the  care  of  Giovanna.  Rigoletto  is  about  to  enter  the  house 
when  he  hears  the  noise  of  some  one  in  the  street,  which  causes  him  to 
pass  through  the  garden-gate  to  make  an  investigation.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Duke,  disguised  as  a  student,  glides  in.  and  throwing  a  purse  to 
Giovanna,  he  secretes  himself  behind  a  tree.  Rigoletto  now  returns  and  again 
questions  Gilda.  if  any  one  ever  follows  her  to  church,  and  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  he 
caut'ons  her  on  no  account  to  admit  any  one  to  the  house,  not  even  should  her  visitor  be  the 
Duke  himself,  who  of  all  others  should  be  kept  out.  Having  thus  instructed  his  daughter,  Rigoletto 
affectionately  embraces  her  and  departs  The  Duke  has  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  and 
recognizing  Rigoletto.  concludes  that  Gilda  is  his  mistress.  When  the  jester  has  taken  his 
leave.  Giovanna  expresses  regret  at  not  having  informed  him  of  the  youth  who  pays  clandestine  visits  to  his  charge,  a 
remorse  that  Gilda  represses  by  declaring  her  deep  infatuation  for  the  student,  for  whom  her  heart  longs  continually 
Hearing  this  confession  of  love  the  Duke  suddenly  comes  forward,  and  motioning  Giovanna  to  retire,  he  kneels  at  Gilda's 
feet  and  pours  out  his  passion,  promising  to  love  her  forever  and  to  protect  her  against  all  the  world.  Coyly,  she  begs 
him  to  go  away,  but  her  words  only  intensify  his  infatuation,  and  feelingly  he  delights  her  ears  with  an  ardent  aria,  "  Love 
is  the  sun  by  which  passion  is  lighted  "  She  accepts  with  feelings  of  ecstasy  his  protestations  of  devotion,  and  believing 
his  purposes  honorable  asks  his  name,  which,  after  some  hesitancy,  he  tells  her  is  Walter  Malde,  a  poor  student.  At  this 
juncture  the  voices  of  Ceprano  and  Borsa  are  heard  in  the  street,  and  taking  alarm  lest  it  be  Rigoletto  returning,  Gilda  orders 
Giovanna  to  conduct  the  disguised  Duke  to  the  bastion,  where  he  may  be  concealed.  The  two  separate  after  pledging 
unchangeable  devotion,  and  Gilda  being  now  alone  gives  expression  to  the  joy  that  animates  her,  in  an  exquisite  love-song: 


■  Dear  name  !  treasure  in  this  breast, 
Thy  memory  sweet  to  me  remain. 
My  love  for  thee   I've  frank  confessed. 
No  power  that  love  can  e'er  restrain."  etc. 
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When  Gllda  concludes  her  tender  air,  she  ascends  the  terrace  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  lighting  the  way, 
whereupon  Marullo.  Ceprano  and  Borsa,  accompanied  by  other  courtiers,  all  armed  and  masked,  enter  the  courtyard,  and 
seeing  Gilda,  they  remark  upon  her  beauty,  and  marvel  why  she  should  give  herself  as  mistress  to  such  a  misshapen 
fellow  as  the  vile  jester.  While  they  are  laughing  at  the  strange  alliance  of  beauty  and  the  beast,  Rigoletto  reappears 
muttering  to  himself,  "How  fiercely  that  old  Count  cursed  me!"  The  courtiers,  who  have  come  here  to  steal  away 
Gilda,  believing  her  to  be  Rigoletto's  mistress,  conceive  a  sudden  thought  to  make  him  an  accessory  to  the  act.  Marullo 
accordingly  explains  to  the  buffoon  that  the  object  of  their  visit  Is  to  steal  away  Ceprano's  wife  for  the  Duke's  pleasure, 
which  statement  at  once  disarms  Rigoletto's  fears,  and  when  his  aid  Is  sought  he  cheerfully  acquiesces  and  asks  to  be 
supplied  with  a  mask.  This  Marullo  promptly  supplies,  but  first  fastens  a  handkerchief  over  the  jester's  eyes,  and  then 
commands  him  to  hold  the  ladder  steady  while  the  others  use  it  to  scale  the  terrace-wall.  Rigoletto  is  now  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  unconsciously  assists  in  the  abduction  of  his  own  daughter,  and  thus  consummates  the  vengeance 
planned  by  the  courtiers  against  himself.  The  party  quickly  ascend  to  Gilda's  room,  where  they  seize  and  bear  her  away, 
despite  her  frantic  cries  for  help,  an  act  that  Rigoletto  thinks  is  a  capital  joke,  until,  finding  himself  alone,  a  few  minutes 
after,  he  snatches  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  discovers,  by  a  scarf  dropped  in  the  flight,  to  his  intense  consternation 
and  pitiful  despair,  that  it  is  not  Ceprano's  wife,  but  Gilda  that  has  been  abducted,  and  that  she  has  been  taken  to  the 
harem  of  the  Duke,  which  exciting  incident  furnishes  a  very  dramatic  denouement  to  the  first  act. 

Act  II. — When  the  action  is  renewed  the  audience  is  introduced  to  a  view  of  a  large  saloon  In  the  Duke's  palace, 
which  is  sumptuously  furnished  as  becomes  a  person  of  very  high  rank.  The  Duke  enters,  very  much  agitated,  bewailing 
the  loss  of  Gilda  and  marveling  by  what  means  she  could  be  stolen  away,  but  vengefully  promising  that  the  parties  to 
this  outrage  shall  be  apprehended  and  dealt  with  as  their  crime  deserves,  for  he  has  not  yet  discovered  that  her  abduction 
has  been  accomplished  to  serve  his  own  base  uses.     His  grief  mastering  his  rage,  he  laments  the  loss  of  Gilda : 

•■  Sweet  maid,  each  tear  of  thine  that  falls. 
Every  sigh  thy  bosom  heaving, — 
A  prisoner  in  some  dreary  walls, 
Fills  me  with  grief  past  all  relieving."  etc. 

On  the  next  instant  the  conspiring  courtiers  run  in  to  gleefully 

announce    that   they  have   just   carried  off   Rigoletto's  mistress,  who 

is  now  safe  within    the  palace,  and    being  asked   to  relate  how   the 

deed  was  done,  the  courtiers  tell  the  particulars  of  the  abduction  in 

a    fine    chorus.      The    Duke  hears    their   story   with  great   interest. 

eiving  that  it  is  of  Gilda  they  speak,  and  with  a  hope  of  speedily 

regaining  her  he  eagerly  inquires  where  the 

lady  may  now  be  found.     Assured  that  she 

is  v/ell  taken  care  of.  and  that  he  will  soon 

see  her,  the  Duke  renders  a  happy  air : 

■'To  her  I  love  with  rapture  I  must  at  once  away. 
The  crime  of  her  base  capture  I  will  forget  this  day ; 
From  her  my  name  and  station  I  may  not  now  conceal. 
Yet  free  from  observation  1  will  my  love  reveal 

As  the  Duke  exits  hastily  the  cour- 
tiers wonder  what  new  thought  has  seized 
him,  but  their  marveling  is  soon  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Rigoletto.  who  looks 
about  anxiously  and  speaking  to  himself, 
"Whither  can  they  have  carried  her?" 
The  courtiers  accost  him  cordially,  but  he 
answers  them  sardonically,  with  no  better 
grace  than  congratulations  that  they  took  no 
cold  from  their  escapade  of  last  night  I 
Marullo  affects  surprise,  vowing  that  he  slept 
through  the  entire  night.     Rigoletto    glances 
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at  him  contemptuously,  and  then   moves   away,  carefully  scrutinizing  everything  in  the  room  to  discover  some  sign  of  his 
daughter.     A  page  comes  in  to  ask  if  the  Duchess  may  not  speak  to  the   Duke,  but  he  is  told  by  Ceprano  that  the  Duke 

has  gone  hunting,  or  at  least  he  is  at  this  moment  so  deeply  engaged 
that  an  interview  may  not  be  granted  even  to  the  Duchess.  Rigoletto 
immediately  concludes  that  this  precious  engagement  is  with  his  daughter, 
and  he  creates  a  scene  by  loudly  declar- 
ing that  she  must  be  here,  and  he  will 
have  her  back.  In  his  madness  he 
(  rushes  towards  the  centre  door,  but 
the  courtiers  bar  his  advance,  for 
/  f  which  interference  he  curses  them 
as  minions,  panderers,  thieves,  who 
have  sold  his  daughter  for  a  price,  and 
fiercely  demands  that  they  forthwith 
open  the  door  or  feel  a  desperate 
father's  vengeance.  This  is  probably  the 
most  dramatic  scene  in  the  opera,  in 
which  the  musical  alternations  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  emotion,  from  the  fury 
of  despair  to  the  exquisite  tenderness  of 
prayerful  appeal,  for  his  anger  being  unavail- 
ing, the  frantic  father,  with  a  gush  of  tears, 
begs  for  pity,  and  implores  in  mercy's  name 
to  be  informed  where  his  daughter  is  hidden,  she 
who  to  him  is  more  than  all  the  world  beside 
While  Rigoletto  is  expressing  his  frantic  grief, 
and  entreating  the  courtiers,  Gilda  comes  through  the  door- 
way and  rushes  into  his  arms  His  joy  at  seeing  her  again  is  so  great 
that  it  almost  robs  him  of  reason,  and  hugging  her  with  soulful  ecstasy 
he  bids  the  courtiers  look  upon  his  angel  child,  who  is  his  whole  family, 
for  other  relatives  and  friends  has  he  none.  He  is  so  glad,  that  vengeance  ceases  to  rankle,  and  he  is  even  willing  to 
believe  the  abduction  a  joke,  until  he  discovers  Gilda  to  be  weeping,  and  inquiring  the  cause,  learns  from  her  lips  that 
in  shame  she  has  been  maltreated.  Hate,  vengeance,  immediately  rises  in  his  breast,  and  imperatively  ordering  the 
courtiers  to  leave  the  room,  he  falls  into  a  chair  and  bids  his  daughter  tell  him  of  her  woes.  When  they  are  left  alone, 
mortified  by  her  conduct,  the  deceits  and  confidences  that  have  brought  her  father  to  grief,  and  herself  to  shame.  Gilda 
makes  a  complete  confession  of  how  the  Duke,  in  the  disguise  of  a  poor  student,  watched  her  at  church,  and,  contriving 
to  gain  her  presence,  by  protestations  of  love  won  her  trusting  heart ;  that  when  he  left  her,  a  body  of  fierce  men 
invaded  her  chamber  and  by  force,  against  her  struggles  and  cries  for  help,  tore  her  from  home  and  brought  her  to  the 
Duke's  palace.  Rigoletto  will  hear  no  more,  for  the  rest  is  told  in  the  suffering  face,  the  welling  tears,  the  broken  spirit 
that  speak  the  ruin  that  has  been  wrought.  He  realizes  now  that  Monterone's  curse  is  following  his  steps  like  a  hellish 
wraith ;  the  wrong,  deep,  deadly,  cannot  be  righted,  but  he  will  make  amends  so  far  as  human  power  and  parental  love 
can  perform  Consoling  his  daughter,  he  advises  that  it  were  best  to  quit  this  fatal  place  forever,  since  a  day  has 
changed  their  destiny  At  this  instant  a  herald  enters,  announcing  that  a  prisoner  has  been  ordered  to  the  prison  of 
Castiglion  ;  behind  him  appears  Count  Monterone,  who  is  marched  across  the  stage,  between  two  guards,  led  to  execution 
As  the  Count  passes,  his  eyes  chance  to  discover  the  Duke's  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  for  a  moment  he  pauses  before  it 
to  remark :  "  In  vain  has  been  my  malediction  for  your  crimes,  and  since  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has  punishment  for 
your  infamies,  I   must  remain  unavenged ;  so,  happy  will  you  live,  0  lecherous  Duke,  when  I  am  gone !  " 

Rigoletto  hears  the  despairing  Count's  words,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  exasperation,  of  wrath  that  burns  with  unquenchable 
violence,  he  cries  after  the  retreating  form  of  the  miserable  man.  who.  like  himself,  mourns  the  disgrace  of  a  daughter 
defiled  by  the  Duke :  "  Thou  shalt  yet  be  avenged ;  henceforth  the  hope  of  my  soul  is  to  hasten  retribution,  and  the 
hour  is  near  when,  like  lightning  from  heaven  hurled,  the  fury  of  a  desperate  man,  aye,  of  the  despised  buffoon,  will 
fall  upon  the  head  of  the  lecherous  hell-hound,  even  though  he  wears  a  Ducal  crown  "    Gilda  is  affrighted  by  her  father's 
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ferocious  aspect,  and  his  terrible  threatening,  and  trembles  for  the  safety  of  the  Duke  for  whom,  all  unwo,  ,.,y,  she  still 
cherishes  intense  affection.  With  tender  beseechings  she  tries  to  dissipate  Rigoletto's  glowing  anger,  and  implores  that 
pardon  be  given  as  we  would  pray  heaven  to  pardon  our  own  offences,  to  be  merciful  to  him  who  has  himself  failed  to 
show  pity,  for  to  God  alone  is  the  right  to  repay.     This  very  emotional  scene  concludes  the  second  act. 

Act  III. — The  last  act  opens  with  a  scene  that  shows  a  desolate  place  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  On  the 
right  is  a  dingy,  repulsive  and  dilapidated  two-story  house  used  as  a  cheap  inn.  Some  of  the  weather-boarding  is  broken 
off,  leaving  crevices  through  which  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  may  be  had.  The  city  of  Mantua  is  distinguishable  in  the 
distance  by  the  lights,  for  it  is  night.  Rigoletto  and  Gilda  appear  in  an  altercation,  for  she  has  confessed  that  her  love 
'or  the  Duke  is  not  yet  dead,  and  her  father  is  trying  by  reasoning  of  her  wrongs  to  destroy  her  infatuation.  The  girl, 
with  a  woman's  devotion,  refuses  to  believe  that  the  Duke  is  the  incontinent  her  father  pieties  nim,  and  implores  that  a 
merciful  judgment  be  given.  Unable  to  dispel  her  delusive  dream  of  love  by  other  means,  Rigoletto  asks  if  proof  of  the 
Duke's  perfidy  be  presented  to  her  own  eyes,  will  she  then  discard  him  from  her  heart,  and  when  she  promises  to  do 
so  he  leads  her  close  to  the  old  inn,  and  challenges  her  to  keep  her  eye  to  one  of  the  crevices  a  little  while.  In  a 
moment  the  Duke,  dressed  as  a  private  soldier,  enters  through  a  door  on  the  left,  and  imperiously  commands  that  a 
room  be  assigned  him,  and  some  wine  be  brought  forthwith.  Gilda  trembles  with  surprise,  and  dark  suspicion,  for  she 
fears  and  dreads  the  discovery  that  will  verify  her  father's  charges.  Sparafucile  goes  off  into  an  adjoining  room  for  the 
wine,  and  during  his  absence  the  Duke  cheers  himself  by  rendering  the  famous  air,  "  How  fickle  women  are." 

Sparafucile  returns,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  two  glasses,  which  he  places  on  a  table,  and  then  strikes  the  ceiling 
twice  with  his  sword.  The  signal  quickly  brings  Maddelene,  a  sweet  girl,  in  gypsy  costume,  who  descends  to  the  first  floor 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  The  Duke  rushes  forward  to  embrace  her,  but  knowing  the  value  of  a  woman's  wiles,  with  assumed 
modesty  that  counts  so  much  in  winning  an  ardent  man,  she  repulses  him,  notwithstanding  the  girl  has  lured  the  Duke 
to  this  lonely  place  for  a  murderous  purpose.  Sparafucile  goes  out  into  the  road  to  inform  Rigoletto  that  the  man  (he 
does  not  know  it  is  the  Duke)  has  arrived,  and  asks  if,  according  to  the  agreement  made,  the  fatal  blow  shall  be  struck 
at  once.  Rigoletto  prefers  that  the  deed  be  postponed  a  little  while,  until  the  Duke's  infamy  may  be  thoroughly  exposed 
to  his  watching  daughter.  The  revelation  is  not  long  delayed, 
for  believing  themselves  to  be  unobserved,  the  Duke  declares 
his  passion  for  Maddelene  with  all  the  ardor  of  protestation 
that  distinguished  his  avowals  of  love  to  Gilda,  and  swearing 
to  be  her  slave  he  attempts  to  kiss  her.  Unwilling  to  be  so 
quickly  won  by  flattery,  Maddelene  repels  him,  and  a  scene 
ensues  of  blandishment  and  coquetry  that  is  intensely  amusing. 
All  his  cajoleries  failing  to  win  the  girl,  the  Duke  calls  her 
loveliest  of  her  sex,  and  gives  his  solemn  pledge,  upon 
the  honor  of  a  soldier,  to  marry  her,  and  beseeches  for  one 
word  from  her  beautiful  lips  to  assuage  his  sufferings  of  heart. 
Maddelene,  accustomed  to  lovers'  sighs,  laughingly  receives 
his  vows  for  no  more  than  they  are  worth,  counting  them  as 
stories  of  little  cost,  and  no  greater  value  than  utterances 
of  a  cavalier  who  has  told  his  tales  of  love  to  a  hundred 
listening  maidens.  Gilda  has  been  an  unwilling  witness 
to  this  scene  of  gallantry,  by  which  she  is  made  to 
know  how  basely  her  faith  has  been  betrayed  by  a 
heartless  deceiver,  and  in  anguish  she  exclaims : 

"  Oh,  what  a  weak  credulity  is  mine. 
To  place  my  trust  in  such  a  libertine  1  " 

Rigoletto  now  compassionates  his  daughter's 
shame,  but  he  begs  her  to  no  longer  nourish  a 
useless  grief,  and  to  place  her  dependence  in  him 
to  terribly  revenge  her  wrongs.  Encouraging  her 
to  abide  the  day  of  retribution,  so  near  at  hand,  he 
counsels  Gilda  to    return  to   the  house,  and  there 
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obtaining  the  gold  that  she  requires,  provide  a   horse,  and  in  the  apparel  of  a  youth  flee  to  Verona,  where   he  will    meet 

her  on  the  morrow.     She  entreats  him  to  come  at  once,  but  he  refuses  to  depart,  whereupon  Cilda  goes  out  and  Rigoletto 

seeks  an  audience  with  Sparafucile     The  Duke  and  Maddelene  con- 
tinue their   dalliances,  while    Rigoletto   makes   a   bargain   with  the 

assassin,  by   which   he   agrees   to    advance  ten  crowns,  and   to 

pay  as  much  more  when  the  dead  body  of  the  Duke  is  deliv- 
ered to  him  at  midnight,  that  he  may  cast  it  into  the  river. 

The  compact  being  completed,  darkness  suddenly  increases, 

and    mutterings   of    thunder    are   heard   in   the    distance. 

Maddelene   startles   at  sounds   of   the    coming  storm, 

and  struggles  to  escape  from  the  Duke.     Sparafucile 

now    enters   and   warns   that   the    rain    is  coming, 

but  infatuated   by  desire    for   a   conquest  that    he 

has  been  unable  to  complete,  the  Duke  defiantly 

declares  that   he   cares  not  for  the   storm,  for 

he  will  spend   this  night  at  the   inn.     Madde- 
lene exhorts  him  to  leave,  but  he  obstinately 

refuses,  which  pleases  Sparafucile.  for  it  were     , 

easier  to  do  the    deed  at  home,  and  graciously 

he  lights  the  Duke  to  his  chamber,  which  has 

plenty  of  air,  even  if  it  lacks  other  comforts. 

Having  reached  his  room  and  dismissed 

Sparafucile.  the  Duke  very   deliberately  removes 

his  hat  and  sword,  and  then  throwing  himself  upon 

the   bed,  soon  falls  asleep.     The  assassin  returns 

to    Maddelene,  and  with    much    satisfaction   tells 

her  of    the    agreement    by    which    he    is   to   re- 
ceive  twenty  crowns,  and   bids   her  repair 

to  the  room    and   bring  away  her  visitor's 

sword,  that  he  may  be  defenceless,  which 

order  she  reluctantly  obeys,  protesting  that 
'  is  a  great  sin  to  murder  so  fair  a  youth      ^H 

Gilda  has  followed  her  father's   instruc-  " 

tions,    so    far    as    to    apparel    herself    in    male    clothing 

but  though  deeply  indignant  at  her  lover's  perfidious  acts,       ^[ 

her  heart  still  inclines  towards  him,  and   jealousy  brings 

her  back  to  the  inn  to  see  the  outcome  of   the  Duke's  wooing. 

She  approaches  slowly,  and   peeping  through  a  crack  in  the  wall,  sees  Sparafucile  at  a  table  drinking.      The   storm   rises, 

and  peals  of  thunder  cause  her  to  shiver  with  terror,  but  she  appears  chained  to  the  spot,  and  watches  Maddelene 
as  she  descends  with  the  Duke's  sword,  and  hears  with  unsuppressed  horror  the  awful  words  of  the  girl,  "  This 
youth  is  handsome  as  Apollo.  I  love  him  as  1  never  loved  man  before,  and  surely  he  loves  me.  I  pray  you, 
Sparafucile.  do  not  kill  him !  "  The  assassin  reproves  her  as  a  pigeon-hearted  child,  more  fit  to  listen  to  tender 
tales  than  to  perform  deeds  of  vantage,  and  declaring  he  must  slay  this  Apollo,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  river, 
sternly  orders  her  to  mend  the  holes  in  the  sack.  Maddelene,  still  pleading  for  the  life  of  the  stranger,  suggests  to 
Sparafucile  that  he  may  win  the  reward  and  yet  spare  the  youth,  and  with  a  woman's  wit  she  explains :  "  Ten  crowns 
have  already  been  paid  you  by  the  hunchback  ;  mark,  now,  how  easy  a  thing  to  secure  the  rest.  In  a  little  while  this 
cowardly  fellow  will  return,  when  you  may  slay  him  and  possess  yourself  of  what  he  has."  Sparafucile  recoils  at  the 
suggestion,  and  soundly  abuses  his  sister  for  aspersing  him  as  a  highwayman,  reminding  that  he  never  betrays  a  client. 
Maddelene  thereupon  threatens  to  give  a  warning  to  the  stranger,  but  he  cautions  her  against  an  act  that  would  lose  them 
half  the  reward,  which  causes  her  to  hesitate,  for  she  sets  money  above  conscience.  Sparafucile,  moved  somewhat  by 
his  sister's  entreaties,  and  taking  pity  on  the  handsome  cavalier,  at  length  agrees  to  accept  another  victim,  provided  a 
visitor  shall  appear  before  midnight,  which  is  still  half  an  hour  distant.     Maddelene  realizes  that  no  one  is  likely  to  come 
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O.  awful  fate,  by  my  ha 
Of  my  righteous  vengea 


to  so  lonely  a  place,  fit  Indeed  for  murderous  deed,  and  the  occasion  doubly  auspicious,  for  it  is  midnight's  ghostly  hour, 
and  the  angry  elements  are  fiercely  challenging  the  trembling  earth  with  lightning,  thunder,  and  blast  of  wind,  as  if  all 
the  fell  demons  of  the  air  are  holding  carnival  So  ominous  appear  the  threatenings  of  heaven,  so  awful  the  crime 
meditated,  that  Maddelene  is  terrified  beyond  control,  and  unable  to  repress  her  horror  and  fears,  she  begins  to  weep. 

Gilda  has  been  an  earnest  and  terrified  listener  to  all  this  fearful  conversation,  and  every  moment  her  agony 
increases.  When  Maddelene  begins  to  cry,  Gilda  is  so  deeply  touched  by  this  show  of  devotion  that  she  no  longer 
hesitates  to  make  herself  a  sacrifice  for  the  man  who  has  shamefully  betrayed  her,  but  for  whom  pity  has  renewed  her 
love.  Having  taken  this  resolution,  she  knocks  on  the  door.  The  sound  startles  Maddelene,  and  she  looks  up  in 
astonishment  to  ask,  "Who  knocks?"  Sparafucile,  giving  no  heed,  tells  her  "it  is  the  wind,  or  spirit  of  the  storm, — no 
more."  Again  the  knock  is  heard,  so  unmistakable  that  the  assassin  clutches  his  poignard  and  looks  wildly,  as  if 
expecting  that  some  fiend  has  come  to  claim  toll  of  the  criminal.  Maddelene,  more  anxiously  concerned  for  the  life  of 
her  lover,  calls,  "  Who's  there '  "  to  which  a  feeble  voice,  scarcely  rising  above  the    wind,  begs  pity  on  a    stranger,  and 

craves  hospitality  for  the  night  against  the  beating,  bitter  storm.  Sparafucile  responds,  "Wait  a  while!"  and  goes 
to  the  cupboard  as  if  in  search  of  something,  during  which  brief  interval  Gilda  gives  expression  to  her  anguish 
and  passionately  implores  a  pardon  for  the  merciless  assassin  who  will  slay  her  for  a  price : 

"  So  near  am  1  to  death,  and  yet  defil'd. — 
Pardon.  0  God.  the  wretch  to  crime  a  slave : 
Forgive.  O  father,  thy  poor  hopeless  child. 
And  happy  live  the  Duke  I  die  to  save." 

Maddelene  begs  Sparafucile  to  hasten  and  quickly  do  the  deeo. 
which,  saving  one  life,  will  destroy  another !  He  expresses  indifference 
as  to  who  may  be  the  victim,  so  only  that  he  receives  the  reward, 
and  thereupon,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  fell  purpose,  he 
grasps  his  dagger  and  goes  behind  the  doorway  ready  to 
strike.  Maddelene,  trembling  with  awful  dread,  throws 
open  the  door,  and  as  Gilda  enters,  the  assas- 
sin buries  his  weapon  in  her  breast ; 
the  door  is  then  closed  again,  and 
the  two  murderers  make  haste  to  crowd  the  body 
into  a  sack,  as  the  storm  sweeps  more  furiously, 
and  the  thunder  peals  as  if  heaven  would  avenge  the  terrible  crime. 
When  the  dreadful  deed  is  committed.  Rigoletto  comes  upon 
the  scene  enveloped  in  a  cloak.  First  looking  anxiously  and  fear- 
fully about  him,  he  timidly  approaches  the  door  of  the  inn  and 
hghtly  knocks  Sparafucile  answers  the  call  by  requesting  him  to 
remain  without  a  moment,  and  the  interval  he  improves  by  dragging  the 
sack  out  of  the  house  and  depositing  it  at  the  feet  of  Rigoletto.  The  latter 
expresses  satisfaction  that  the  expiation  has  been  done  so  cleverly,  and  requests  that 
a  light  be  brought,  but  Sparafucile  demands  that  the  ten  crowns  still  due  shall  first  be  paid  according  to  contract,  after 
which  he  will  cast  the  body  into  the  river.  Rigoletto  hands  the  assassin  a  purse,  but  reserves  the  right  himself  to  make 
disposition  of  the  hateful  remains,  whereupon  Sparafucile  recommends  that  a  better  place  to  hide  the  body  may  be 
found  higher  up  the  stream,  and  then  retires  into  the  inn,  no  longer  concerned  for  the  man  he  has  served. 

Left  alone  with  the  corpse  of  what  he  believes  to  be  that  of  the  Duke,  Rigoletto  contemplates  the  sack  for  a  moment, 
and  gloats  over  the  consummation  of  his  dreadful  revenge. — the  buffoon's  triumph  over  a  lecherous  master.  Determined  to 
subject  the  remains  to  the  greatest  indignity,  he  will  treat  them  as  he  would  those  of  a  despised  dog,  and  attempts  to  drag 
the  sack  towards  the  river.  At  this  moment  he  hears  the  Duke  singing  in  the  distance,  a  sound  that  fills  him  with 
unutterable  fear  and  foreboding,  for  he  imagines  that  it  is  a  demon  of  hell  pursuing  him  with  malediction.  After  dragging 
the  sack  a  little  way,  he  suddenly  resolves  to  look  upon  the  body,  appalling  though  the  sight  may  be.  and  hastily,  but 
with  great  agitation,  he  tears  open  the  bag,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  reveals  to  his  terrified  sight  the  face  of  his 
daughter !  His  distraction  and  anguish  become  at  once  uncontrollable,  and  in  the  torment  of  his  awful  agony  he  knocks 
violently  upon  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  calls  for  help,  but  the  response  comes  from  Gilda  herself,  who  revives  somewhat, 
though  wounded   mortally,  and   speaks   in   a  feeble  voice,  telling   him  a  dagger    pierced    her  breast.     To    his    request    fc 
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explanation  of  this  mystery,  the  dying  girl  answers/feebly  :  "1  have  deceived  you!  I  am  guilty!  Too  much  I  loved  him, 
and  through  my  love  I  now  die  for  him !  "  This  revelation  intensifies  Rigoletto's  despair,  for  the  agonizing  realization 
overwhelms  him  that  she  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  vengeful  feelings,  and  that  Monterone's  malediction  has  been 
verified.  With  a  breaking  heart  he  beseeches  her  to  speak  further,  but  her  strength  is  fast  failing,  and  with  the  little  that 
remains  she  begs  her  father  to  pardon  the  Duke,  and  to  bestow  his  blessings  upon  a  misguided  but  still  loving  child, 
whose  latest  breath  is  given  to  prayer  that  heaven  may  help  him  bear  the  sorrow  for  her  acts  and  the  grief  for  her  death. 
The  scene  concludes  with  a  deeply  touching  duet,  in  which  Gilda  promises  that  when  her  soul  shall  gain  the  realm 
of  heaven,  there  she  will  first  seek  out  her  sainted  mother  from  the  angel  throng,  and  thus  united  they  will  join  their 
prayers  before  the  throne  of  God  for  His  grace  and  mercy  upon  a  father  so  strongly  devoted  to  a  hapless  child.  Rigoletto 
entreats  her,  his  last  and  only  treasure,  not  to  leave  him  here  alone,  begging  that  she  will  stay  and  dispel  the  darkness 
that  has  gathered  over  his  life.  But  his  pleadings  cannot  heal  the  deadly  wound,  and  Gilda  expires  with  a  half-finished 
prayer  upon  her  lips.  When  at  length  he  perceives  that  his  daughter's  spirit  is  fled,  Rigoletto  screams  out,  in  a  wail  of 
despair,  "His  curse  is  on  me!"  and  falls  insensible  upon  the  corpse  of  Gilda,  which  affecting  scene  concludes  the  opera. 
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1  i  I  .11  orita     I  ii    Fa»  o  ree*  i. ill 

I  d  S imbula     l  .iii  Son-nam'-bu-lah, 

Rigolellc— Rig-o-lel'-lo, 
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Flora  i  Bei 
Marquis  d'Obigny 
baron  Dauphol 


Gaslone     .... 
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Soprano 
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George  Germonl  . 


Pen  lin   l  .r.nvil 
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Landgrave 


l;,. 


Venus  i  Holda  | 
Wolfram    .    .    . 


Him..;i 


Hi.lda 


Luian-.  ((.  ipriani  ) 
Mignon  ■  Spei  tta  i 


Frederii  o 

Gianio  .    . 


Soprano 
Baritone 


Bass 

Sopra 


LA  TRAVIATA 

On.  ) 


do 
do 


lenor  ,    ,  TANNHAUSER 


A 

Buflbon  . 

Basa 

Tenor     .    .    . 

Soprano      ,    . 


Guglieltno     (Wil 
V'm  Meistei ) 


rl  CHOI 


do 

MIGNi  IN 
do 


do 

do 
do 


Wagner 

do  . 

do  . 
.       do 

do  . 


II 

do 

do 
do 

do 


i  ami  and  Barbi 


\    Parisian  de di ■.    ill    will - ption,  in    love   wich 

Mfred,  with  whom  ihc  i     living— Ai  the  ci -t  request  of  Ins 

rather,  sbi   leaves  him,  Foi  which,  thinking  hei   false,  he  reviles 

lirr      Mi-    father    afterwards    acknowledges    hei    sacrifice,  and 

■■ h  hi.. ii.  but  too  late,  i    >hi    die*  in  Alfred's  arms. 

A  demi  niMiidaim-  ol  Paris,  friend  ol  \  ioletta 

A  Parisian  roue,  friend  ol  Violeila 

A  Parisian  roue,  supposed  to  bi  ■  lovei  "i  Violetta,  is  challenged 
by  Alfred  and  wounded  bj  him  in  tin  dm  I 

Friend  ol  Violetta  and  Mind,  introduces  the  two  and  pleads 
Alfred  -  cause. 

1  ovei  ..i  Violetta,  lives  «  ith  her,  but  believing  hei  unfaithful  follows 

hei  to  Paris,  and  finding  hei   there  ii pany  with  the  baron, 

eventual  I)    challenges    and    wounds    h in    being    advised 

b)  his  father    thai    il  was  through    hi-  pcrsuas Violetta  left 

In  in.   Mired  returns  to  her,  but  too  late,  for  sh<  dies  in  his  arms. 

Violetta' s  maid  and  companion, 

Violetta  -  H1.U1--.1  rvant. 

I  ,u  l n-i  of  Ufred —  Persuadi  •  Violetta  to  leavi  his  son  for  the  sake 
.ii  in-  sister,  but  finding  hi  r  -..  loyal,  he  repents  and  returns  to 
i><  u  in  r  pardon  and  nsl  hei  to  becorm  his  daughter,  but  too  late, 
,i-  the  dies  while  he  is  making  the  request. 

Physii  ian  of  Violetta, 


Most  famous  Thuringian  minstrel — Slave  to  thi  enchantments  of 
Venus,  lint  after  one  yeai  he  chafes  for  liberty — I  oving  and 
loved  b)  Elizabeth  yet  hi  tings  a  song  of  prais<  to  Venus,  for  which 

Iirofan  ttion  he  is  sent  bj  thi  1  indgrave  to  R for  absolution — 
Pardon  being  refused,  he  returns  homi  despa g,  and  meeting 

the  funeral  cortege  o(  Elizabeth  he  dies  si  thi  ode  •  >!  her  bier 

Daughtei  of  the  Landgrave  of  I  huringia — In  Love  with  [annbauser, 
who  rejects  her  uTection  foi  thai  ol  V — She  dies  from  dis- 
appointment, caused  !>■>  the  desertion  ■>!   lannhauser. 

Father  of  Elizabeth  and  Princi  ol  rhuringia  Sentences  I  aim 
hausei  to  death,  but  commutes  same  to  requiring  absolution  "i 
|\  >|'i  foi  in- 1  I  .niiili.iii-1 1  -i  blasphemous  song  in  praise  of  Venus. 

Goddess  of  Loves— Enchants  Tannhauser,  md  revenges  herself  on 
linn  foi  his  iIcmtiii.m  by  causing  him  to  sing  a  song  in  praise  •  •( 
her  while  competing  for  minstrel  prize  befon  thi    I  nndgravi 

Minstrel  to  Landgrave  and  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth — 
Champion  of  Tannhauser  Eventually  saves  him  [TannhSuser) 
from  returning  t->  Venus  b)  crying  out  the  name  of  "  t-  lizabeth  " 
.ii  the enl  when  1  at Busei  seeks  to  rejoin  Venus, 

Knight  ..I  rhuringian  <  ourt— t  hallenges  [annhflusei  on  account 
ol  In-  song  of  '*  l^ove,"  I  mt  Elizabeth  interposing  the  two  are 
nut  permitted  t"  fighl 

See  \  enus 


i     Mignon,    disguised    ■-    harper  be 
Vlignon    » ho  has    been  stolen  bv 

I  Mignon  home  in  final  scene. 

,,  hj  gypsies— Falls  in  love  with 
Filina — Alter  various  adventures  she 
vi  ii  omed  home  b)  hei  lather 


Duke  of   Cipriani,   fathei 

it  in  hes   ovei  thi    world   i 

gypsie — Welcomi  -  Gugli 
I  laughtei    "t    1  otario — Sto 

i  ruglielmo,  her  rh  tl  bein| 

marrie  ■  '  iuglii  Imo,  and  is 
In  love  with  Filina. 
i  Ihief  nT  gypsies,  who  Jtoli   Mignon 
rraveling  actoi      Associated  with  Ftlinn  —  In  love  with  lier — Rival 

of  Gugliclmo  for  hei  afii  cl 

fraveling  actress  adventuress     Endeavors  to  win   Guglielmo  with 

her  charms,  and  is  partial!)  successful,  but  eventually  loses  him 

.hi. i  he  marries  Mjgj 

I  |  ivi  ling  student     •  hampion;  Mignon  in  hi  i  idversily— Is  enticed 

by  Filina  temporarily,  but  when,  through  delirious  utterances, 

he  learns  that  Mignon  loves  him,  he  decides  to  marrj  her,  which 

In  doi  -■ 
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ROli. 
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1  OMPOSBK. 

LIBRETTIST. 

Paci  . 

I  ii  IP  tCTBR. 

Buffa 

MIGNON— Continued     . 

.    .    .  Thomas     .    . 

Carre  and  Barbier  . 

35 

Young  cavalier  infatuated  with  Filina,  who  uses  him  to  her  best 
advantage 

do                ... 

...       do      ... 
...       do 

...       do      ... 
.       do       ... 

35 
35 

Servant  of  C  ipri 

Wilhelm  Mcister  . 

do                ... 

See  1  otario 

\i,    to-sopnno . 

do 

do                .    .    . 

.  do  ... 
.    .      do 

do 

do       .    .    . 

35 
35 

Sec  Mil:i 

Si  i  i  ruglielmo. 

Tenor     .    . 

.    .    .           FAUST          .    .    . 

Barbier  and  Carre   . 

47 

\n  oldi  disappointed  alchemist,  who  sells  bis  soul  to  Mephistoph' 
eles  for  youth  and  power— 1  ie  wins  thi    lovi  ol  Marguerite    and 

i -  her,  after  which  lie  kills  her  brothei  Valentine,  and  finds 

his  punishment  in  remorse,  when  Marguerite,  condemned  io 
di  "li  foi  murdei  ing  In  i  child,  dii  -  in  his  arms. 

Meuhistopheles     .    . 

Bass    .   . 

do                ... 

...      do      ... 

...      do      ... 

47 

1  he  evil  one — Makes  i pact  with   Fausl  thi return  foi    a 

soul  he  will  give  him  youth  and  love — Knallj  loses  his  victim 

on  death  ol  Marguerite  in  prison. 

...       do      ... 

do       .    .    . 

47 

A  German  maiden,  sister  ol  Valen — -fall-  hi  Iovi   with   Faust 

and  is  ruined  by  him — She  goes  insane  and  kills  her  child — Is 

imprisoned  nnd  dies  in  Faust's  .inns. 

...              do                ... 

do       ... 

do       .    .    . 

47 

\  soldier,  brother  ol  Margin  rite — I-  killed  bj  Fausl  in  n  duel. 

Mr/.- prano 

...              do 

do 

do       ,    .    . 

47 

A  soldier,  friend  ol  Valentine  and  lover  of  Marguerite  I'orgives 
her  aftei  hei  Infamy,  but  is  unsuci  essful  in  his  wooing 

...              do                ... 

do      ... 

...       do      .    . 

47 

Soldier,  friend  ol  \  nlenline  and  Siebel. 

VI<  ■  prano  . 

...              do                ... 

...      do      ... 

47 

Friend  and  campamon  of  Marguerite — Comforts  her  in    her   de- 

spair. 

Santu//a Soprano      .    . 

Lola       Mezzo-sopr 


CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA 
(J?ustie  Chivalry) 


Turiddu 


Alfio. 
Lucia 


Woian Baritone 


Tenor 


Baritone 
Contralto 


Mascagni 


THE  RHINE  GOI  1) 


Fricka 
Freia 


Low  Sopn 

1  [igh  Soprano  . 


do 

do 


.  Wagner 


Fasolt Baritoni 

Loki       Tenor      .    .    .    . 

Thor Baritone     .    .    . 

Froh I  enor 

Mime Tenor     .    .    .    , 

Erda  ......  Low  Soprano 

Weilgunda    .    .    .  High    Sopr 

Woglinda High  Soprano 

Flosshilda     ...  1  •  ■»  Soprano 


Hunding 


Bass    .    .        ...  VALKYRIE 


Siegmund      ...  I 

Sieglinda  ....         Sopn 


Wotan  (  Wolsung) 


Baritone 
Mezzo-soprano  , 


do 
do 


.  Wagner 


I  irg Sozi  in  and 

Menasci 


.  Wagner 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


Sicilian  girl,  mistress  of  Turiddu  —On  bis  desertion  informs  Vlfio 
.■i  In-  impropei  conduct  with  his  unfaithful  wifi  I  ola,  and  falls 
fanning  on  hearing  Turiddu  has  been  killed  by  Alfio  in  a  duel. 

Sicilian  girl,  promised  wife  ol  Turiddu— On  bis  conscription  and 
temporary  absences  she  marries  Alfio,  but  when  Turiddu  returns, 
she  becomes  unfaithful  to  her  husband  and  causes  o  quarrel, 
in  which  Alfio  kills  Turiddu. 

Sicilian  youth,  son  of  Lucia,  lover  of  I  ola  and  Santuua—  Is  con- 
si  i  ipu  .1,  and  "ii  In-  return  finds  I  ola  married,  so  makes  Santuzza 

in-  null. ...  but  drifts  back  to  I  ola  and  •  auses  hei  to  b ailh- 

nil  to  her  husband,  who  on  discovering  (heir  crime  kills  Furiddu 
in  .i  dm  i 

Rich  Sicilian  carter,  marries  Lola,  and  when  he  is  informed  of  her 
unfaithfulness,  lights  a  duel  Willi    1  uriddll  and   kill-  him. 

Sicilian  woman,  mother  of  Turiddu  -  Begs  him  to  live  a  virtuous 
life,  and  when  hearing  that  he  is  killed  in  a  duel  falls  fanning 
in  ilir  arms  of  attending  women. 


\    dwarl    of    the   Nibelungen— Obtains  possession  of  the    Rhine 

Gold,  which  gives  him  supremat  y  and  enables  him  to  i ss  great 

wealth  -  I-  robbed  ••(  same  while  showing  his  wonderful  power 
ol  transformation  to  Wotan  and  Loki,  who  give  all  thej  have 
ga 1  i"  Fafnei  and  Fasolt,  giants,  ii  a  ran  om  (oi  Freia, 

i  tin  I  "i  the  Northern  Deitii —  Husl I  "i  Frii l  a  obtains  Rhine 

(.old  in. in  Alberich  through  assistance  of  Loki,  and  gives  it  t" 
Fafnei  and  Fasolt  as  a  ransom  for  Freia. 

Wife  ol   Wotan  and  sister  of  Freia 

Sister  "i  Fricka— Is  promised  ass  reward  to  Fafnei  and  Fasolt  for 
building  castle  in  Walhalla  [Heaven)  but  is  ransomed  from  them 
by  l; i n  of  the  Rhine  Gold. 

G'ant  and  builder  of  castle  for  Wotan  1  promised  Freia.  -i-ler  of 
1  rii  Li  i,  as  reward,  and  on  her  demurring,  agrees  to  accept  the 
Klnur  *  ■■■hi  a-  a  ransom;  he  is  killed  h)  Fasolt,  his  companion, 
who  desires  to  obtain  .ill  the  ransom  himsi  If. 

Giant  and  builder  of  castle  for  Wotan  — Is  promised  Freia,  sisli  I  of 
I'ik  I. ■'.  as  n  ward,  and  on  her  demurring,  agrees  to  accept  Rhine 

'-..Ii!  as  rans — Kills  Fafner,  his  associate,  btain  all  the 

ransom — Afti  rwards  becomes  the  dragon. 

God  "i  fire— Noted  for  trickery — Assists  Wotan  to  obtain  the 
Rhine  Gold  from  Alberich  and  generally  advises  him. 

Brothei  of  Fricka  and  Freia. 

Brother  "I   Fricka  and  Freia, 

Dwarf  of  the  Nibelungen,  brother  of  Alberich,  makes  famous  hel- 
met or  "  larnhehn  "  foi  him  out  of  Rhine  Gold. 

Goddess  ol  Wisdom— Warns  Wotan  oi  evil  results  in  retaining 
ring  made  from  the  Rhine  Gold 

Daughter  of  the  Rhine  God— Guarding  thi  Rhine  Gold. 

Daughter  of  the  Rhine  God— I  iuardjng  the  Rhini   Gold 

Daughtei  of  the  Rhine  God — Guarding  the  Rhine  Gold. 


1  t.i.  i  ol  tin  Niedings  kills  Wotan' s  wifi  andi  irrie!  iw  lj  Sieglinda, 
Wotan's  daughter,  whom  hi  marries;  she  is  rescued  bj  her 
brother  Siegmund,  who  marries  her — He  kill-  Siegmund,  which 
is  permitted  b)  Wotan  al  Fricka's  demand. 

Son  ..r  Wotan— Rescues  his  sister  Sieglinda  from  Hunding  and 
has  a  child  by  her — Is  killed  by  11  unding  foi  taking  hei  away. 

Daughter  of  Wotan,  sisti  r  ol    5ieg I  -  I  arried  ofl  by  1 1  unci  ing, 

who  marries  her — Rescued  by  her  brothei  Siegmund — Bears  a 
child  named  Siegfrii  d 

lathi-r  of  Sii-gniiind  ami  Snglincla  —  King  of  the  god>  and  husband 

..i   Fricka— Marries  Erda,  Goddess  ol   Wind ,  and  has    eighl 

daughters  bj  hei  called  Hie  Valkyries  ■  ondemns  Urunhilde 
to  a  hi  iii'   foi  disobeying  him  in  protecting  Siegmund. 

A  \  .ilkvm  .  daughter  of  Wotan  and   Erda— Is  ordi  red  to  pi  rmit 

Hunding  to  kill  Siegmund,  bul  rebels,  i foi  hei  dis >dience 

is  condemned  by  Wotan,  her  father,  to  becoini  a  mortal,  and  to 
sleep  will i in  a  cin  It  "I"  (lames  until  a  hero  warrioi  shall  appear 
ii>  wake  hei  from  her  fiery  couch. 

Wife  "i  Wotan  and  Queen  ol  thegods— Requests  Wotan  to  per- 
mit Hunding  io  kill  Siegmund,  bis  son  by  a  mortal,  for  being 
untrui  '"  her,  and  because  he  (Siegmund  i  has  .1  child  by  his 
sister,  Sieglinda 
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75 

75 
75 

God  of  fire,  vassal  of  Wotan— Spreads  lire  around    Brunhilde  io 

protect  hei  from  men  until  a  hero  -hall  come  t->  wake  her. 
<  ioddess  Of  wisdom— Wile  of  Wotan  and  mother  of  the  Valkyries. 

Mime 
Siegfried 


Erda  .    ,    . 

lirunhilde 


Hagan  . 


Guirune     . 

Bruohilde 


Siegfried    -    . 


Woglindn 

Wellgundn 


Bnss 
Boss 


Contralto 
Sopn 


SIEGFRIED      Wagner 


do 
do 


do 
do 


I 


Dwarf  of  the  Nibelungen — ISIji  kstnilh  with  whom  Siegfried  is  lefl 
in  charge  by  Sieglinds  when  she  is  dying— Endeavors  to  obtain 
ring  and  helmet  from  Siegfried,  who  kill-  him. 

Son  ..i  Siegmund  and  Siegluida— Reared  by  Minn- — Forged 
magic  sword  ••  Needful,"  and  slays  the  dragon,  Fafner,  who  has 
possession  of  the  ring  and  helmet— Kills  Mime  fur  trying  to 
poison  him,  anil  searches  fur  Brunhilde-  I-  opposed  by  Wotan, 
but  whose  spear  he  breaks  and  overcomes  all  opposition — Finding 
Urunhilde  in  her  encircled  bed  of  fire  he  falls   in  love   with  her. 

Kingol  Walhalla— Endeavors  to  warn  Fafner,  in  return  fur  which 

he  i-  i"  receive  ring  and  helmet,  but  s -  is  refused— I  Ipposing 

Siegfried,  his  speai  i-  broken,  and  he  is  made  harmless. 

Former  King  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  possessor  ol  magi gand 

helmel  ,  guardian  ol  Fafner  cave— Endeavors  to  warn  Siegfried 
but  is  ridiculed   by  him. 

Giant  and  dragon,  possessor  of  ring  and  helmel  ,  is  killed  by 
Siegfried,  who  thereby  hi nes  owner  of  both. 

Goddess  of  Wisdom—  Mother  of  \  alkyries,of  *<  hum  Urunhilde  isone. 

Valkyrie — Daughter  of  Wotan— t  ondemned  to  mortalitj  foi  diso- 
bedience, i-  wakem  d  by  Siegfrii  d  and  falls  in  love  with  him. 


mi        :    I    i     \  \l\ll    I 

UNO  I  Downfall  of  thi  Cods) 


.  Wagner 


Soprano 
Soprano 


lli^h  Soprano 

l  Ugh  Sopn 

<  oniralto 
Bass   .    .    . 


do 
do 


do 
do 


.  Wagner 


■   per- 


King  of  the  Cibichungs—  Desiring  Brunhilde  foi  s  wife, 
mils  a   love  potion  to  be  given   Siegfried,    drinking  ■>: 

causes  1 1 mi  i"  in  i n g  her  to  • ther—  He  (Gunther)  consents  to 

I  lagan  murdering  Siegfried  to  obtain  (hi    ring,  but  he,  after  the 
(I-,. I,  i-  himself  murdered  by  Hagan 

Hall  brother  to her— Instigal the  i  rime  of  putting  a  spell 

on  Siegfried,  and  also  of  his   murder — Is  a  protege  ofAlberich 
the   Dwarf  and  his  representative  in  Gibich— Kills  Gunther  to 

possess  tin    ring,  and   in  endear g  to  rescue   it  from  arising 

Rood  i-  drowned  by  the  Daughters  ol  ihi  Rhine. 

Sislei  "i  Gunther-  Is  made  the  wife  of  Siegfried  by  love  | union — 
\ willing  icci  ssory  to  thi   i  rim*  of  her  brother  and  Hagan. 

\\ii.    1 1  Siegfried — Is  made  by  him  wifi  of  Gunther — Rebels,  but 

is  taken  to  Gibich,  where  -I lers  .i  iuhlt.i1  pvn   loi  Megined 

— While  the  body  i-  hurning    shi    orders   I  oki,  god  of  fire,  i" 

ig Walhalla,  whii  h  is  destroyed-    She,  riding  into  the  flames 

..ii  hei  horse  "  <  Irani,  '  in lates  hersell 

Husband  ol  Brunhilde — Is  madi  husband  of  Gutrune  by  magi  love 
philter—  Brings  Brunhilde  to  Gunthei  foi  his  wife — I-  killed  by 
Hagan  and  burned  on  funeral  pyn  by  Brunhilde 

j  Daughters  ■■!  thi  Rhine  God-  Final!)  obtain  ring  from  Sieg- 
fried' s  funeral  pyre,  and  drown  Hagan  as  lie  attempts  to  get 

|      n  from  them 

Former  king  "I  the  Ni  be  lung  —  Has  Hagan  \s  an  ■  missary  and 
prompts  in-  .ii- 1 -  in  <  (Torts  to  obtain  tin    M  igii  Ring. 


Stradi  11b 

1  enoi        .    .    . 

STRADELLA 

Ilium 

107 

Vn   Italian  minstrel  and  singei  —  Lovei  of  1  t -a— Elopes  with 

her  to  Rome,  where  thej  an  married — Bassi,  her  guardian, 
employs  two  bandits  to  as&assinan  him,  but,  charmed  by  Ins 
singing,  they   refuse,  and   ifler  confessing  to  him  are  freely  par- 

'1 -<i 

1  ■ i           ... 

do               ... 

...       do 

.    .    .      do      ... 

107 

1  in  ward  ol  Bassi,  who  desires  to  marry  her— Is  in  love  with  Stra- 
della,  and  eloping  to  Rome  with  him,  marries  him. 

...               do             ... 

do       .    .    . 

do      .    .    . 

107 

A  patrician  ..i    Venice,  who  designs  to  marry  his  ward,  Leo 

Mil-,  however,  elopes  with  Stradella,  a  minstel,  whereuj Bassi 

hires  Malvolio  and  Barbarino  to  assassinati  him—  fhesv, 

..1  Stradi  lie  -  song  1  ausi  -  them  t"  n  pi  nl  tin  ii  foul  bargain,  tnd 
making  confession  they  obtain  the  minstrel  -  forgiveness. 

Malvolio 

...                do               ... 

...      do      ... 

do      .    .    . 

107 

\,,  Italian  desperado— Employed  by  Bassi  to  assassinate  Stradi  lla, 

but  on  hearing  liim  -mil;  is  dissuaded  fr doing  the  deed— 1  In 

Bassi  doubling  the  prii  eol  the  1  rime,  In  again  attempts  it,  bul  is 
dissuaded  by  Sti  idella  -  voice,  and  aftei  confessing  1-  forgiven 

Barbarino 

renoi    . 

...                do 

...       do      .    .    . 

do      ... 

107 

Au  [tali tesperado-  Employed  by  l " .  1  —  i  !■■  .*--.*- -1  u.it-.-  sir.uk lla, 

but,  "1.  in  anng  him  sing,  1-  dissuaded  1 in-  crime — On  Bassi 

doubling  1 f  bribi  he  again  attempts  it,  bul  isagain  turned 

from  in-  purpost  by  Stradella' s  beautiful  voice,  and  nfess- 

hig  1-  freely  forgiven, 

Ladj   Hnrnel  |  Mnr- 

MARTHA     ... 

Flown 

St   George's 

115 

An  attendant  on  the  queen—  ["he  mistress  ol    Sir    Ih-h.hl —  1  n- 

Ibai 

guises  hersell  and  goes  [0  Richmond  Fait  as  a  peasanl  i- 
employed  by  1  ionel  and  runs  away— I  >iscovers  thai  he  1-  (  ounl 
1  lerbj  and  marries  hiin 

Nancy   (Julia)  .    .    . 

do                ... 

...      do       ... 

do      .    .    . 

r>5 

Maid  "i   1  ady  Harriet— Goes  with  hei  to  the  fail  disguised  as  « 

peasant, L  Is  engaged  by  Plunketl      Runs  away,  bul  afterwards 

marries  him. 

...             do               ... 

...      do       ... 

do      .    .    . 

"5 

\n   Englisl !>!■  —  1  mwi  ol   Lady  Harriet,  but  she  dislikes  him 

and  finally  desi  rts  him  1  ntin  l\ 

do               ... 

...      do      ... 

do      .    .    . 

"5 

,\  young  country  farmer— Engages  1  tdy  Harriel  ai  Richmond 
I-  .hi  as  servant,  and  rails  in  love  with  her— Shi  runs  away, 
and  he  is  arrested  foi  following  and  claiming  her,  but  discover- 
ing [hat  he  >~  '  ounl  1  '<  rby  shi  n  penis  and  marries  him. 

Plunked 

...              do                 ... 

,    .    .      do 

do       ,    .    . 

"5 

Hall  broil 1    1  ionel— Engages    \ \  .1-  servant — t alls  in  I'-vc 

with  her— she  runs  away,  bul  finally  they  an  married 

do                 .    . 

do 

do 

115 
115 

See  Vim  \ 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE. 


R6le. 

v„,„. 

Opbra. 

Com  osi  n. 

1    IBRl    Ml 

I'Al.l- 



Semi  rain  is     .... 

SliMIRAMIDE  .   .   , 

■=5 

Qui |    Assyria,  who  instigated  Assurus  to  poison  her  husband, 

Ninus-  -Killed  bj   hei  son,  Arsai  1  • 

Arsaces  (Ninius) 

125 

S 1    Ninus  and  Semiramis— Heir  to  the  throne — Also  known 

.i>  Ninius. 

...              do                ... 

...       do      ... 

do       ,    .    . 

■25 

Ambitious  for  the  appointment  as  succi  ssot  to  Ninus — Paramour 
of  Semirainis,  murderer  of  Ninus. 

Azema 

do 

do 

...       do      ... 

■25 

1  ovei  ol    trsaces,  of  whom  Assurus  1-  rival — Promised  to  Idrenus 

bj  Si  minimis. 

.    .    .              do 

do       ... 

do      ... 

125 

The  promised  husband  of  Azema—  Courtier  ol  Semiramis, 

Ninus        

do     .     . 

do 

...       do      ... 

■25 

King  ol  Syria — Murdered  l>\  Assure  —  Father  of  Arsaces 

Oroe      .    . 

.    .    .                ■!«'                  .    .    . 

.    .     .        do        ... 

do 

125 

Chief  of  the  Magi — Champion  "1  Arsai  es. 

do 

.    .    .      do 
do 

do      .    .    . 

,1.. 

■  25 
'25 

.    .             do               .    .   . 

Ninius       

.    .    .             do 

Sei    Arsaces. 

Manon  i  Lescant)    . 

Meilhac    and  Gillr 

■35 

Peasant  girl,  en  route  !<■  entei  convent,  meets  Des  '  irieux — Agrees 
in  join  him  in  life  of  dissipation,  thereby  causing  enmity  of  Guil- 
loi  by  frustration  of  his  plans — He  ( G. )  swears  revenge—  Manon 
goes  with  Des  Grieux  to  Paris  to  live  bul  tbt  two  are  n  parated  by 
de  Bretigny — she  leads  life  of  dissipation  with  Bretignj  and 
ut her-— Entices  her  former  lover  from  monastery  to  gambling 
den— Sentenced  lo  banishment  as  his  accomplice— On  the  way 
to  Havre  she  meet-  Des  Grieux  and  dies  in  his  arms. 

Chevalier  des  1  irieux 

...              do                ... 

...       do 

...      do      ... 

■35 

S 1  French  noble — I^over  ol  Manon — Deserted  by  her  he  enters  a 

monastery,  He  is  enticed  by  her  therefrom  to  a  gambling  den,  is 
at  1  used  of  cheating  by  Guillot,  but  saved  from  prosecution  by  his 
father— Meets  Manon  en  route  to  banishment,  she  die.- in  his  arms. 

Baritone     .    ,    . 

...      do      ... 

■35 

■  ousinol  Mi 1—  Friend  ol  de  Bretigny  and  Guillot— Assists  Des 

1  irieux  lo  meet  Manon  as  she  goes  to  banishment. 

De  Bretigny 

do      .   .   . 

do       . 

■35 

French  noble  and  roue — Friend  of  Guillot— Rival  of  Des  Grieux 

for  Mi 's  favor. 

Guilli»t  . 

...      do      .   .   . 

.    .    .       do      .    . 

■35 

French  noble  a  roue  and  rival  of  Des  Grieui  foi  Manon's  favor — 

i  de  Moribntaine) 

Accuses  him  of  cheating  at  cards  and  ha-  bim  arrested,  from 
which  disgrace  however  the  accused  is  saved  by  his  father. 

...             do 

do      . 

do      ... 

■35 

\i  tress     Friend  "i  (  iuillol 

Count  des  Grieux 

Bass 

do 

do      ... 

.    .    .      do 

■35 

Father  of  C  hevalier  des  Grieux. 

Norma Soprano 


Adulgisa   . 
Oroveso 


Flavius 
Clotilde 


Soprano 
Bass   .    . 


Tenor 

■ 


Count  Almaviva 


1  ..null  •-  Alin.n i\ .1        Soprano 
Figaro    .    .  .         I lass 


Susanna 

Cherubnm 


Soprano 
Soprano 


Basilio  .    .        Tenor 

\nii  mio        .    .  Bass 

Marcellina    .        .    .     Soprano 


Bartolo 

Barbarini 


Don  Curzio   . 
Alda 


l;, 
Sopn 


Soprano 


Baritone 

Radames Tenor 


THE  M  VRRIAGE   01 
FIGARl  » 


Amneris 


Contralto 


Ram  phis    .    .    . 

King  of  Egypt      .    .  ,  Dan  tone      .    .    , 


.  Hellini Rom: 


do 

do 


do 
do 


145 
MS 


155 
'55 

155 

155 


■55 
'55 
'55 


'55 
'55 


Priestess  and  Prophetess  of  Dm  ids  and  wife  of  Poll  10—  I-  desi  tted 
by  him  for  Adulgisa,  a  virgin  priest) — -Discovers  his  perfidy 
and  confesses  herself  a  violator  of  the  Druid  vow— Offers  bersell 
.1-  ;i  sat  iitm  to  save  Adulgisa  from  a  like  fate.— She  mounts  the 
funeral  pyre,  upon  which  she  i-  joined  by  the  repentant  Follio. 

Roman  proconsul  of  Gaul — Unfaithful  husband  of  Norma — Brings 

condemnal upon    himself  by  endeavoring  to  entity  Adulgisa 

1 1  "in  hti  |i,,.--il  .  ol'l'ii  t  —  Ki  pent-  at  Norma' s  magnanimous  -;h  ■ 
rifii  ■  .  and  joins  her  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

Virgin  Druid  priestess— In  love  with  Pollio — Repudiate-,  bim  and 
returns  to  l»-r  duties  repentant  for  having  led  bim  from  bis  wife, 

Chief  priest  of  die  Druids  and  father  of  Norma — Condemns  her 
to  be  burned  alive  for  violating  the  priestess'  oath. 

Roman  soldier,  confidant  and  friend  of  Pollio. 

Companion  and  maid  of  Norma — Comforts  her  on  the  discovery  of 
Pollio' s  perfidy. 

Spanish  Count — Infatuated  Willi  Susanna,   who  i-  fiance  of  Figaro, 

by    whom    his   amorous     intentions    toward    her   are    frustrated 

through  several  amusing  contretemps. 
W  1I1   of  Count— Intrigues  with  Susanna  and  Figaro  to  prove  affec- 

tions  of  her  husband,  in  which  she  is  sun  essful 
Valet  of  Count— Affianced  ol  Sus a— Has  promised   to  marry 

Marcellina,  but  discover-  himself  to  be  her  son,  and  after  fnis- 

trating  Count's  designs  toward  Susanna  marries  her  himself. 
Mud   of  Countess  and    fiance   of  Figaro — Is  wooed  by  t  omit,  but 

with  assistance  of  the  I  ountess  and  her  friends  foils  his  attempts 

and  finally  marries  Figaro. 
Pagi   ol    the  *  ount,  in    love  with   Ilarbarina,  discovering  which  the 

Count    dismisses    him— He  play-  the  part  ■•[    mischief-maker 

throughout  tht  entire  play. 
The  music  teacher  of  the  Count's  family — Also  in  love  with  Susanna. 
1  iardenct  ol  the  <  ount,  uni  le  of  Susanna, 
Mother  of  Figaro,   who  has  promised  to  marry  hei  in  forfeiture 

of  non-payment  of  money  borrowed,  but  discovers  hi*  relations 

in  lime  lo  avert  the  calamity. 
Father  of  Figaro,  husband  of  Marcellina 
Daughter  ol  the  Count's  gardener — In  love  with  Cherubino,  who 

ret  iprocates  the  passion, 

Spanish  noble — I'riendof   Almaviva. 


An  Ethiopian  princess,  daughter  of  Amonasro,  captured  by 
Egyptians  and  made  a  slave— Radames,  leader  of  Egyptian 
army,  falls  in  love  with  her,  which  excites  the  jealous)  •>!  Amneris, 
who  plots  In-  destruction,  Radames  1-  betrayed  and  condemned 
to  be  sealed  up  in  a  tomb— Alda  contrives  to  gain  entrance  to 
the  vault  and  the  two  die  together. 

King  ol  1  lliiopia,  father  of  Alda,  is  captured  by  Radames,  and 
while  a  prisoner  causes  Aids  to  persuade  Radames  to  mm 
traitor— He  finally  escapes  from  Egypt. 

Egyptian — captain  of  King's  guards— Is  loved  bj  Amneris,  bul 
prefers  Aida — lie  captures  Amonasro,  who  persuades  ATdo  to 
tempt  Radames  lo  turn  traitor — Is  discovered  through  Amneris' 
jealousy,  and  sentenced  lo  be  entombed  alive — Finding  Alda  in 
his  death  chamber  he  dies  with  her. 

Egyptian  prince—,  daughter  of  King  of  Egypt,  in  love  with  Rada- 
im- .in.]  jealous  ■>!  \id.i  — she  discovers  Radames  giving  secrets 
to  the  enemy,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  be  entombed  alive— In 
final  seem  she  repents  and  prays  Isistomahe  him  happy  in  heaven. 

<  In- I  pii'-'  "I  Egyptians— Appoints  Radames  leader  against  the 
Ethiopians,  and  on  discovering  his  treachery  sentences  him  to- 
il horrible  death 

Father  of  Amneris  -Offers  as  a  reward  to  Radames  his  daughter, 
who  howevei  refuses  her  hand,  whereupon  he  approves  Radames' 
sentence  on  learning  ofhis  crime  of  betraying  set  rets  to  the  enemy. 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE. 


Sapho    |  l-.iinu     I  e     Sopi 
i  irantl  | 


[ean  |  Gaussin ) 


Cesain  .    ,     Baritone 

Devonne  .         Mezjo-si 

Caondal     .    .    .  Bass    . 


La  Borderie 
Fromenl    .    . 


Fann)  Le  ( Irand 
La  < lonnerie 


I'. u 

I  cnoi 


Sopn 

Tenor 


KOle.                             Voice. 

Opbha. 

Composer. 

Librettist. 

Haoe. 

Lhakactbr. 

DER  1  kl  1st  HUTZ 

Weber 

Kind   .    .    . 

.       .      do      .   .    . 

...      do      ... 
...       do      ... 

175 

175 

'75 
'7S 

»75 

175 
"75 

'75 
'75 

[Tie  Evil  One-  Mentor  of  Caspar — Causes  his  death   by  directing 

bullet  fired  by  Max 
Master    of   [he    chase— Servant  of    Prince  Ottokar  and  father  of 

Agathe. 
Ruler  of  Bohemia— Patron  of  the  shooting  match. 
Daughter  of  Kuno — Sweetheart  of  Max— the  prize  for  the  winner 

of  the  match — Marries  Max  finally. 
Drunken  gamekeeper — Enemy  of  Max — Minion  of  /amiel— Leads 

Max  niH'  temptation  and  finally  is  accidentally  shot  by  him. 
A  peasant  —Aspirant  Tor  the  hand  of  Agathe  and  rival  of  Max 
<  hampion  marksman  and  hunter— Aspires  to  be  chief  of  chase  and 

am    Vgathe,  who  is  in  love  with  him— Is  led  into  /Jamie!  - 

powei  DJ   Caspar  through    his  love   for  Agathe  and   accidentally 

kills    lii'ii  —  Finally   breaks   away    from  the  evil   influence   and 

marries  Agathe. 
Relative  and  companion  of  Agathe. 
Protector  of  Agathe  and  friend  of  Max  against  Zamiet. 

I  TAt  Sharpsheota  ) 

i,„„, 

Agathe 

*  aspai 

Killian               ... 

...      do      ... 

...       do      ... 
...      do       ... 

do                ... 

1  Cllllt 

Dickson    .... 

Jenny        

Gabriel .               .    . 

Margaret 
<  laveston 

Tenor     .... 
Soprano     .    .    . 

I.A   DAME  BLANCHE 
i  Tkt  Whit,   Lady) 

.   .                 do               .    .    . 

,    .    Boieldieu Scribe   .    . 

185 

A  Scotch  farmer — Friend  of  George  Brown,  who  on  receiving  a  sum- 
mons  from  the  White   Lady,  gives   the   paper  to  George   Brown 
for  fulfillment. 

.    .      do                                do      .   .   . 

.    .    .      do                                   do 

Bass           .    ,    . 

do 

IS5 
r*s 
185 

185 
185 

Sheriff  of  Avenel  County. 

Old  nurse  of  Avenel  family. 

Steward  of  Avenel  <  asile  and  guardian  of  Anna — Desires  lo  obtain 

possession  of  estate,  but  is  baffled  by  Anna  and  George  Brown 
Foster-sister   of  George    Brown   and  ward  of  Gaveston —  Nurses 

1  it  orge    Brown  when  he  is  wounded  and  acts  the  pari  of  \\  hite 

1   idj — She  restores  money  and  estate  to  him  and  then  marries 

him.' 

Bass               ,    . 

do 

,    .    .      do                                   do      .    . 

do               ... 

...       do       dc. 

Julian 

...              do                ... 

wounded     Nursed  bj  Anna— Returns  to  old  home  and  through 
Vnna's  intervention  obtains  control  of  family  estate  and  marries 
her. 
1S5       Set  George  Brown. 

t_ain  and  Bernedc       [95        Demi  mondaine  "f  I 


Mis 


,  Je. 


"95 
195 


merous  artists,  sculptors 
nd  they  live  togethei  for 
;it  Ville  d' A\ar>  — He  separates  from  her  for  a  time,  but 
finallj  goes  back  to  her,  when  she  leaves  him  for  good. 

\  1 lp  1  ountryman  from  Avignon  who  goes  to  Paris  to  stud)  law 

Hi    i" -  infatuated  with  Sapho,  who  in  turn  has  a  sinci  re 

affection  for  him  He  lives  with  hex  awhile,  but  1-  persuaded  by 
his  parent-  to  return  home,  hoping  t<>  induce  him  to  marr)  Irene 
—  111  soon  returns  to  Sapho,  however,  who  [a  save  htm  from  a 
blasted  life  sacrifu  t  -  her  own  love  and  leaves  him. 

Father  ol  Jean. 

Mother  <>f  Jean. 

Sculptor— Lover  of  Sapho — Makes  a  model  of  her  and  informs 
Jean  of  her  1  haractei 

A  painter— ■  I  Aver  "I  Sapho. 

An  engraver— -Lover  ol  Sapho — Is  forced  by  her  extravagance  to 
forgi    1  noti  and  1-  incarcerated  on  account  of  his  crime. 

1   ompi hi  ol  Jean's  youth — ffis  intended  wife — Entices  him  from 

Sapho  -  influence,  but  he  finally  leaves  hei 

See  Sapho 

A  poet—  Lover  of  Sapho — Introduces  Jean  to  Pans  gaii  tj 


Sir  Henry  Ashton 

1  1  CIA   Dl   I  AMMERMOOR 

205 

Scottish  lord— Brother  of  Lucy — To  regain  his  lost  wealth  plans  to 

1  1  ord  ol  I.ainincr- 

(  Lury  of  Lammi  rtnooi  i 

have  her  marry  sir  Arthur  Bucklau,  which  he  forces  hei  to  do 

inoorj 

through  i"  rfidy— <  hallenges  Sir  Edgar,  bui  fails  to  mei  1  him 

•soprano       .     . 

.    .             do               .    .    . 

do 

.    .    .      do 

205 

Sistei  ol  sir  Henr)  —  Iii  love  with  Sir  Edgar— Believing  him  false, 
she  marries  Sir  Arthur,  but  being  univmo'cl  of  Edgar  •  faithful- 
ness, after  her  marriage  -he  goes  mad  and  kills  her  husband,  and 
then  dies  herself. 

Sir  Arlhm   Bucklau 

do                  ... 

...       -Jt      .    . 

.    .    .       do 

205 

A  wealthy  Scottish  lord  —  In  love  with  Lucy,  and  through  her 
brother's  falseness  marries  her,  but  on  their  marriage  nighl  -lie 
goes  mad  and  murders  him. 

So  Edgar     .... 

do                  ... 

.   .   .      do         .    . 

...       do           . 

205 

Scottish  lord— Enemy  of  Sir  Henry — In  love  with  Lucy— Is  sent 
to  France  on  important  mission,  and  retu g  finds  Lucy  mar- 
ried to  sir  Arthur — Challenges  Sit  Henry,  bui  does  1101  meet 
him.  for  while  waiting  at  the  rendezvous  he  is  advised  of  Lucy's 
death  and  stabs  himself. 

Norman         .    . 

.    .    .       do       .    .    . 

do        .    . 

205 

St i- ward  of  Sir  Henry—  Forges  Sir  Edgar's  name  to  .1  lelti  r,  ai  the 
instigation  o(  Sir  Henrv,  to  thereby  prove  Sir  Edgar's  unfaith- 
fulness, 

Chaplain  of  Sii  Henry— Friend  of  Sir  Edgai 

Raymond      .    . 

lias- 

.    .    .               do                .    .    . 

205 

Soprano       .     .     . 
Contralto   .    .    . 

do 

205 

Attendant  and  1 1   -i  1  in  ) 

Orpheus 

ORPHEUS  AND    1  I -\i\ 

.    .    .  Gliiek     . 

Calxabigi     ,    , 

215 

A    god-s f   CEagrus  and  Calliope— Beautiful  musician,  marries 

DICE. 

Eurydii  e,  who  dies  Hi  decides  to  go  to  1  lades  after  her,  and 
1  ove  give-  him  permission  to  obtain  her,  upon  condition  that  he 
does  not  look  at  her  until  they  are  out  of  Hades-  At  her  per- 
suasion he  disobeys  this  injunction,  and  thus  loses  her,  but  Love, 
in  i pa— mil,  gh  es  her  bai  k  to  him,  and  thi  v  Lin  united  again. 

Eurydice   .    .    . 

...               do                ... 

do          .    . 

.    .      do      ... 

215 

Daughter  of  a  1  hratian  shepherd- Is  married  to  Orpheus  and 
dies-     1 1<   goes  after  her  into  Hades,  but   by  her  beseeching;  she 

induce*  I i"  look  at  her,  and  he  loses  hei  again,  but  she  is 

M  turned  to  him  by  Love  through  compassion. 

Love 

...                do                  ... 

do          .    . 

...      do      ... 

215 

1  lod  "i  love,  messenger  of  Jove  -  Leads  Orpheus  through  Hades 
ami  return-  Eurydii  1    to  him,  after  he  lost  her  through  disobi  ying 

fovi  si  ommands 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE 


RftLB. 



. ....  ..  1  1 

1  hi.  in. 

I'aiIK 

1    „   ,.   M    l-HK. 

«  ounl  de  Severs 

Baritone     .    .   . 

1  h  HI  GUI  Mils 

Mcyerbeel 

Si  i  II h      1      1  les 

iji. imp- 

225 

A  Catholic  noble— Affianced  to  Valenlina,  bul  releasi  -  hi  1  al  her 
request — Subsequent!)  Ih  Nevers  meets  his  death  while  trying 
to  save  Man  el 

1 ,11(1111.'-  .... 

do      .    . 

.   .    .      do      ... 

225 

1  atholii  nobli  .  1 1  ol  I  ><■  Nevers, 

do 

do 

do       ... 

225 

Catholic  noble,  friend  "i  lit*  Never-. 

.!,.                     .     . 

do      . 

do 

225 

Cathclic  noble,  friend  of  De  Nevers. 

do      .    . 

.1"      .    .    . 

225 

(  atholic  nobli ,  friend  ol  Di    Nt  vers 

Ri i  di  Nangis 

do             .   .   . 

do 

.I..      .    . 

225 

Huguenot   noble — Loves    Valeni md  1-  offered  her  ham!  by 

Margaret  ol  Valois,  but,  thinking  sin  is  aflii :d  lo  De  Nevers, 

hi  refuses— At  On  massacre  oi  thi    Hugu Is  is  found  b)  her, 

and  is  married  i"  her  by  Marcel,  his  servant,  bul  1-  killed  in  the 

streel  l>\  '  atholics. 

Marcel       ..... 

do             .  .   . 

.    .    .      .1" 

■  lo        ... 

225 

Servant  of  Raoul — Marries  him  lo  Valentina,  bul  is  killed  by 
1  atholii  1 

M  irg  !!■ '  di  \  alois 

Soprano     .    . 

do 

.lo      .    . 

do 

225 

Queen  ol    France— Gives   Valentina  i"  Raoul,  but  he  at  first  de- 

.  lines  to  accept  her. 
1  laugl f  C  ounl  St.  Brii — Affianced  lo  1  le  Never-,  bul  isn  leased 

Soprano     .   . 

do 

do 

do 

225 

by  him— '  in  being  refused  bj  Raoul,  mo De  Nevers,  1 

his  death  forsakes  Catholicism  and  is  married  to  Raoul  b)  Mar- 

1  el,  .in.l  killed  bj  In  1  father  during  the  massacre. 

.In 

do      ... 

do      .    . 

225 

1   ilhol bli  .  fall f  >  1I1  ntin  1.  b)  «  hose  ordi  1  -In  1    killed. 

Urbain 

So] 0     .    . 

do               .    .    . 

.   .         do 

do 

225 

Page  ni  « jueen  Margaret. 

do               .    . 

do 

.    .    .      do      .    .    . 

225 

1  nthoik  noble,  frii  nd  ol  < de  Si    Bris 

do 

do       ... 

In 

225 

1  iiiluii bh  ,  friend  ol  '  ounl  de  St,  Bris. 

M  o    I  ■■'!  lie 

.   .    IL  TR<  i\  \  rORB 
(  Tht   Vrvudadoui 

Vi.nii 

2  35 

Son  ol    old   Count   di    Luna     Stolen   bj   Azucena,  a  gypsy,  who 

brings  him  up  as  her  own  child-  Is  loved  by  Lc ra,  lady 

attendant   to   the  Queen  -Young  '  ounl  <li  Luna,   who    is    his 

brut  Ik  t.  is  also  in  love  Willi     1  .<■<>!  i.  n  .1      unl  .  .i|ilin  in-    linn  alter  a 

•1,  g it  1-  in-  exi  1  ution,  and  final!)  belu  ads  him 

1  eonoi  i    I  im  hess) 

Soprano 

do                  ... 

do       .    .    . 

do      .    .    . 

235 

Lady   attendant   ■  •>    Queen— In    lovi    with    Manrico— I.oved    l.y 

di  I  mil  -When  Manrico  is  captured  she  offers  I any  1I1  Luna 

if  he  will  bee  her  lover,  which  h»  | nisestodo-  she  i hen  takes 

poison  from  hei  ring  and  dies  in  Manrico' s  arms  in  prison. 

Di  Luna  1 1  ounl  i 

Baritone 

do                  .    .    . 

.    .       do 

do      ... 

235 

Prince  of  Spain— Brother   unknown    ol    Mat [n    love  with 

[  .  ..I ,.. r  1—1  aptures  Ma :o,  but  offers  to  release  htm  if  I  eonora 

will  man)   him  (the  <  ount),  which  shi    1 nises,  bul  poisons 

herself,  whereupon  di  I  una  has  Manrico  beheaded. 

AZULCM.I            .... 

Alio   . 

do 

.    .    .      do 

do      .    .    . 

235 

Gyps)  mother,  burned  ai  slake  by  Count  <li  Luna— She  steals 
Manrico  (1  !arzia  1.  brotlia  ol  t  ount,  and  raises  him  .1-  her  son — 
1-  captured  by  '  ounl  and   imprisoned,  goes  mad    md  dies  as 

Mi 1-  beheaded,  wilh  hei  last  words  advising  <  ounl  that 

M.tnr -  In-  brother. 

do       .    . 

...      do      .    . 

235 

Old  servant  of  Count  di  1  .una—  Discovers  thai  ^zucenaisthi  gypsj 
who  stole    Manrico   and  informs  Counl   di    Lunn   ol    the  fact, 

for  which  crime  -Ik-  is  condemned  lo  be  burned  ai  the  stake. 

Ruii             .... 

I>.ii i(i ine     .    . 

.1,, 

do 

.    .      do 

235 

Gyps)  i| mi  11. hi  ..1  Mi co  and  lieutenant  ol  his  bond 

Mi  uo-soprano 

do 

do      .    . 

.    .    .      do      .    .    . 

235 

Maid  of  Leonora 

do 

235 

See  Manrico 

Bizet 

II  dev)   .ml  Meilac 

245 
245 

Gyps)  maiden,  friend  of  Carmen. 
Gypsy  maiden,  friend  of  Carmen. 

M les      .    . 

Soprano     .    .   . 

.In 

do 

do 

245 
245 

1  iyps)  chiel 
i  iyps)  iliief. 

11  Remendado 

Baritone     .    .    . 

do 

.    .    .        do        ... 

.    .    .      do      .    . 

Soprano 

.In 

do 

do 

245 

Spanish  ni.inli.-n     Affiant  ed  to  Don  |os6 

do 

do 

do 

24s 

Spanish  officer  —  In  love  with  (  armen 

Baritone 

do 

do 

.    .          do 

245 

Spanish  bull -fighter— In  love  with  Carmen  and  rival  ..!  Don  lose. 

.1,. 

do 

245 

>i -ii   officer— Affianced  to  Michaela,  leaves  hei    foi   Carmen, 

whom  he  rescues  when  she  is  arrested,  1  falls  in  love  with 

her;  his  luve  being  unrequited,  he  slabs  hei 

Soprano 

do 

do     . 

do       .    .    . 

245 

5] sh  in. ui leu  cigarmakei  — '  oquctli  — I'"b ates   Don  Jort   and 

forces  him  lo  rescue  her  after  her   am  si      She    loves    Escamillo 

and  tries  to  leave  1  ion  [os&,  bul  he  follows  and  stabs  her. 

do 

245 

Halevy 

...      do 
...      do      . 

Scribt 

255 
255 

I  ifficei  ..I   Imperial  Guard     F 1  ol   1  eopold 

Magistt  He  "i  i  it)    -Sent*  nces  Lazarus  and  Rai  hei 
President  of  Council— Father  of  Rachel, 

Ruggio 

Ba  -        .... 

do 
do 

do      .    . 
...      do      ... 

1  ardinal  di    Brogni 

Bass           ... 

Tenor 

do               .    .    . 

do      .    .    . 

do      ... 

255 

Prince  ui"  Baden  and  husband  ..t  Eudoxia,  who  disguising  1 tell 

makes  love  to   Rachel — Discovery  of   his  purpose    by    his   wife 

leads  to  his  excot unical and  si  nl if  death,  hui  through 

-.1.  nil  e  ol  Rai  hei  he  is  released  tr prison  and  p  irdoned  his 

offending  bj  Eudoxia 

Lazarus     .    . 

Tenor          ... 

...                do                  ... 

...      do      ... 

do 

255 

A  lew     Supposed  fallier  ol  Rachel-  Is  sentenced  to  death  wilh 
her  and  only  discloses  lhal   shi    is  ihi    cardinal  -  diughtet   as 

she  i-  throw o  b  i  aldron  ol  boiling  oil 

Eudoxia    .... 

...                do                  ... 

...      do      ... 

do        . 

25S 

\i,,i  ol  Emperoi    -Wifi  ol  Leopold— Discovers  his  unfaithfulness 
and  has  him  arrested,  bul  elTecis  his  release  through  the  sacrifice 
1    Rachel. 

do      .    . 

255 

Real  daughtei  ..t  de  Brogni  bul  supposed  daughter  "t  Lazarus—  Is 
sentenced  to  death  for  inveigling  a  C  hristian  \l  eopold) loving 

tier— DlCS  a-  her  father  discovers  her  Irue  origin 

■  in 

do 

.    .      do          .    . 

255 
265 

Si  e  i  eopold, 

MAN 

Alio                      THEFLYING  DUTl  I 

Nurse  of  Senta 

Flying  Dutchman    . 

do 

.    .    .      do 

do     .   .   . 

205 

Dutch  captain-  Sentenced  b)  Satan  to  sail  forevei  unless  hi    can 

find   '  true  » an  to  iovt  him  and  be  his  w  ife—  He  meets  Senta, 

a  Norwi  gran  maiden,  who  promisi  -  lo  inarrj  him,  i finding 

hei  talking  with  hei   i ei  lovet   believes  her  lo  bi    unfaithful 

.ni.i  In  puis  to  sea  again     Finding  In  rsi  n  abandon*  d  sin   ps 

from  a  cliff  into  the  sea  as  the  Dutchman's  ship  sinks  wilh  nil  on 

board    Thereupon  n  » ippaurs  showing  Senia  in  In- - 

do 

.    .    .      do      ... 

.    .      do      ... 

265 

Daughter  of   Daland  - ■■  1  oved   by   Erik,  but   in   love   wilh    flying 
Dutchman— Is    sought    Ii)    Eril     md    discovered    wilh    1 by 

Dull  inn.Mi,  wl I., ii ni,  hi-,  her,  foi  which  she  casts  hcrsell  from 

the  cliffs  iu-.tr  her  l i sea  and  is  drowned. 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE 


vii 


Man  -  iiui.i  Soprano 

I  n  | renoi 

Kocco  Bass 

I  luii   li.ni.unlo       ,     .      Boss 

Pizarro      .  .  Bass 

Floreslon  .  Penor 

I  idi  Lio  .         Soprano 

Leonora     .  .    .  Soprano 


nil    l  l  \|V.  in    n  ilM  \\ 
led 


FIDELIO 


Kin^  1  li/nrv 
Godfre) 


I  inrud 

Lohengrin 


Bass 
Bariloi 


I  Oil]  NGRIN 


Baritone     .    . 


Mezzo  soprano 


Donjuai 


Leporello 
Don  Pedro 

l  ion  i  ii  lavio 

Elvira 
Zerlina 
Maselto 


HANSEL  ANDGRE'l  II 
do 
do 


III  .N    GH  A   WM 
{Dm  Juan) 


Bass 
Boss 


Soprano 
Soprano 


E  en  liarii      .... 

Alto           .    .    . 

1  erpandei         . 

Kufut        .... 

I:.n  itone     .    .    . 

Chrysa 

Wagner 


Wagner 


'6S 


26S 


Norwegian  huntsman     I  ovei  of  Senta,  who  discards  him  for  ihe 

I  mil  Inn. H i     Hi  ii  eks  in  i  again,  and  while  pre  ting  in-  suit   is 
discovered  bj  tin   Klying  1  lutchman,  who,  thinking  Senta  raise 
in  hei  promisi  ,  sets  tail  from  harbor. 
Norwegian  captain — Father  ol  Senta— Beguiled  by  greal  treasure 
ol  the  i  lying  I  nil-  inn.iii.  promisi  •  I Senta  -  I d 


Daughter  of  Rocco— Falls  in  love  with  Fidelio,  .iiii gh  loved  by 

Jacquino,  bul  on  finding  oul  Kidelio's  sex,  -in.  marrii 

In  love  with  Marceltina,  whom  he  eventual!)  marries 

!  ilie  ptiM.ii — Father  of  Marccllina —  Refuses  U irder 

Floreslon,  ana  brings  him  out  for  Don  Fernando  la  rt  Ii  ••< 

Prime  Minister  of  Spain— Friend  of  Florestan-    Scnl I'ii  irro 

lo  punishment  foi  his  infa us in.  | 

Governoi  of  prii f  Seville — Imprisons  Florestan  foi   exposing 

his  con  duel   (o   Don   Fernando,  and  on   hearing  ul    I lit 

nan  do' t   visit  of  inspection  endeavors  t'.  kill  Ploresiau,  but  is 
foiled  b)  I  idelio 
Spanish  noble     Friend  of  Don  Fernando  and  husband  ol  Fidelio— 
1-  imprisoned  bj  Pizarro  for  exposing  his  ai  tion  to  I  'on  I  emando 

I  b)  his  wife. 

\\  iii  ..i   I  loresian  —Hi  aring  of  his  incarcei  ition,  disguises  herself 
■    .  •  ■  mploymenl  •  >!  Rocco—  Makes 
love  to  Marccllina  and  eventual])  rescues  hei  husband. 
See  Fidelio. 


I  lumpi  rdini  k 


-■Si 

i-  ing  ol   Gi  rmaii) 

2.S5 

r i  Ural Broil i  Elsa     1  lisappears  and    In 

is sei 

"i  killing  him,  bul  he  reappears al  -■  enc  and  i  laii 

-  his  title 

2«5 

V i  Brabani      \<  i  used  ol  murdering  hi  i  bi  ithei 

1 icd  b)   1  '.In  n^i  in  in  the  lists  and   marries   l ' 

-  1-  i 

urioMl)  ti 

know  his  name  and  lineagi    causes  him  lo  leavi    hern    the  miss- 
ing   Hi-  \  n  i| 

2*--,      Husband  ol  Urtrud— Accuses  Elsa  while  endeavoring        obtain 
dukedom  nnd  is  defeated  b)  Lohengrin,  win.  foi  his  u 
im  latei 

185  Princess  o(  Friesland— Wife  of  Telnunund-  Vcccssor)  in  his 
.  run.  •  [o  obtain  thi  duki  dom  of  Bi 

285  Knight  "i  1  In.'  Holy  Grail— Defends  Elsa  and  marries  hi  r,  but  on 
disclosing  his  identiij  loses  inn  power,  and  aflet  killing  Telra- 
in n ml  leaves  the  province  of  Germany 


A  poor  bi n  maker— Father  of  Hansel  ami  Greli  1     Who  aflei 

searching   for  his  children   .11   length  finds  them  in   [hi    witch  - 
■ 

ti  r—  Mothei  of  Honsd  and  Gretel— -  with   Petei 

and  final  I)  finds  the  two  l"-t  children  in  the  woods  it  the  will  h's 

■    1  ii.  ii  1  and  child  of  Peter  and  I  •<  rtrudi      I 
his    mothei    to    pick     strawberries,    and     1-    enticed     into    the 

witch's  house,  bul  obtains  advi gi  over  hei  ami  is  found  t ■> 

in-  |. .  ■ 
Sister  ol   Hansel     l  ■■  senl  by  her  mother  with  hei  brothei  to  pick 

sirawl ■  ,  and  1  ■  e ed  into  the  witch  s  house,  obtains 

advantage  ovi  1  In  r  and  is  found  In  hei  parents, 


A  Spam's] ble,  the  |mramour  of  Elvira,  bul  is  in  love  with   \nna 

and  endeavors  i"  kidnap  her— Discovered  b)   hei  Father,   Don 
irhom  he  kills-Falls  inlovewith  Zerlina,  maid  ol  Elvira 

—  I  ni 1-  to  kidnap  her,  but  1-.  foiled  by  M 

statue  "t    I  '"n  Pedro  to  dine  with  him,  and   refusing   to    epenl 
■  !■■  ■       *erul   idm is  is  precipitated  into  thi    Infem 

b)  thi   -i. 

305      Servan I  companion  ol  Don  Juan  in  his  escapades 

(05      1  .11 1. 1.1  in  ol  Sevilli      Father  ol  Ann..—  I-  murdered   by   Don 

Juan. 
[05       \iii. hi.  r. 1    to    Aim. 1     Becomes   aware  ol    Don    Juan's    perfidious 

• ns  ."i.i  threatens  10  kill  him,  but  tl gh  In   -■  ■  i.  ■  In   rails 

to  come  in  contai  1  with  him. 
jOj      Mistress  of    Don    [uan  —  Endeavors   unsuccessful])    to  regain    his 

.iii-  tions 
305      Maid  "f  Elvira— Fiance  of  Mesetto— Is  loved  b]   Don  J 

endi  ivors  to  kidnap  her,  bul  1-  unsuccessful 
305      Lover  of  Zerlina, 
(1 15       l  laughter  ol    Don    Pedro— Affiam  ed  to  Don  Octavio 

falls  in  1  ovi  with  hei  and  endeavors  to  kidnap  her,  bul  ■  ■ 

cessful  —  She  discovers   his  character  and   makes    Don  Uctavio 

promise  !•>  revenge  the  murder  of  her  fathi  t  by  Don  |uan 


^is        \   priestess  ol    Venus   -Mothei   of  Guys*— Endeavors   to  protect 

her 1  Nero,  with  success  at  first,  bm  finall)  is  killed  in  Mir 

burning  ol    H ■ 

I15      Pi 1     tquitania  ■  In    love  with  1  lirysa     Defies   Nero  and  is 

senteno  d  to  di  ith     1  si  ipes,  and  finall)  returns  with  revolting 

1  ..mi-  ,iml  witnesses  Nero  -  di  nh 

,  1 ,       l- an  noble  and  Augustan— Secretar)  I 

ii;      Roman  noble,  sician  and    Augustan     Messenger  of  Agnppinu. 

tt>       Roman  noble  and    Vugustan — Secretar)  to  Nero 

|Ij      Roman  nobh  and  poel     Kills  Nero  al  his  rec|uest. 

Us      I  mpcroi  "i   Romi    -In  love  with  Chrysa,  whom  >ir  end 

seduce,  but  uns ssfully— Is  firi.UK  killed  by  Sa bis  own 

'■■■en. 
ji  i,      Christian  maiden     l  laughtei  of  Epicharis— In  love  with  Vindex— 

i,.,,,i    b)    Nero,   who   endeavors   to   defile    bur,    bul    without 

-in  1  !■--      I  innll)  killed  l      Roman  [x>puhice 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE. 


Tigcllinus     ....     Baritone 

Balhillus Bass    .    . 

Popp  c*  Sopi  mi 


1  iu. i-<  as 
Agrippina 


Britai 

I     I,    I..V 


Bass 

All.. 


M ■)<<  i_(  ,„.iinu.-.l 


Walton  .  Bass 1   PURITAN*] 

I  I  ..,.1  Wallei  |  ■ 

Forth  Bass  ...  do 

i  Sii  Ri(  li  '"i  | 

Sii  I  leorge  Bass do 

Si.  \rthui  Talbot  fenor  .    .  do 


He it..  --mi. i.m.. 

i  Mdmi    Villa  Forte] 

Elvira S  ipn 


Bi I  enor 


i  i  i 

Pogner      . 
David 
Hans  5ai  hs 

i;  ■  kmessei 
Magdi  lena 
Kothnei 


I  ill    MASTER   SING!  RS 
OF  NUREMBERG 


Soprano 

Bass   .    . 

Tenor 

Bass 

i- 

Soprano 

Bass 


Mallika 

Hadji 

Gerald 


Frederick  . 
Ellen      .    . 


Baritone     .    . 
High  Sopn 


Rosi  s-'  ond  Soprani 

Mrs.  Benson     .    .         Mezzo-soprano  , 


Basso  i  .on, mi. 


Mezzo-soprano 

Second  Tenor    , 
First  Tenor   .    . 


do 

do 


Samson Baritone 


High  Priest  . 


Rubinstein       ....  Barbier 
do  .  do 

do  do 

do  .    .  .do 

do  do 

do  ...        .do 

■  1..  do 

do  1 1" 

do  do 


Roman  noble  and  friend  of  Nero. 

Roman  noble.  Augustan  and  astrologer. 

Mistress  of  Nero — Jealous  of  Chrysa,  whom  she  endeavors  to  ruin, 

but  is  unsuccessful. 
Roman  prii  -i 

An  ancient  Christian— Sente I  to  death  bj  Nero 

Mother  of  Nero— Kidnaps  Chrysa  to  obtain  favor  of  Nero,  but  is 

murdered  by  his  order 

R .i UN   and  Augustan 

Former  Emperor  of  Rome— Murdered  by  Nero. 

Muni,  n  .1    broth  I  r  "I     NeTO 

Murdered  «  ife  "i   Nero 


Bellini   . 
do 

do       . 
do       . 


do 

do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


Soprano.   .    .    , 


SAMSON  AND  DELILAH 


do 

do 


IxiinrC  Pepoli 


Goudinet  and  Gille       345 


do 
do 
do 


345 
345 
345 


345 
345 


<  .uiiio.ohI.oii  ni'  Parliamentary  fortress— Father  of  Elvira — Afier 
earnest  solicitation  "i  in-  brother,  Sir  <-.corge,  permits  her  to 
select  her  1. vi  11  husband,  and  she  1  booses  Lord  Arthur  Talbot. 

1  ..1 I  in  I'u mi  .I.   \inn  — Suitor  for  hand  ••<   Elvira  and  rival  of 

sir  Arthur— Assists  >>u  (Vrlhui  to  escape  with  Henrietta,  and 
ofti  rwards  \ ses  i<>  bring  about  bis  return 

1  11. 1.  .it  Elvira  in. I  friend  ol  Sir  Arthur— Finally  uain-  consent 
of  I-ord  Walton  for  marriage  of  these  two  ind  ai  1-  as  protector 
and  champion  .•!  Sii  Arthur. 

Royalist— Lover  of  Elvira-  -  \  1-1  I  lenrietta,  his  queen,  (•>  est  ape, 
in. I  1-  sentenced  to  death  if  catighl  Returns,  is  captured,  but 
finally  liberated  by  I  romwcll  in  his  universal  pardon  act,  after 
win.  h  li>-  marries  Elvira. 

Queen  of  C  harles  [.—Sentenced  to  death,  but  1-  assisted  to  est  ape 
in  ~-,r  Arthur, v,  bo  leaves  in-  bride  at  thealtai  tun  ^  at  lhi  Queen. 

Daughtei  of  Lord  Walton  and  rtieo    "i   S iorge— Fiancee  of 

So  Anion  -lie  leaves  her  on  their  wedding  day  to  rescue  ijucen 
Henrietta,  and  she  goes  mad,  bul  regains  her  reason  on  his 
return 1  when  In  1-  Finally  paid ;d  -In  marries  him, 

A  I'm  11. (ficei     1 1  mi  1 ii'ii  friend  of  sir  Richard. 


Frani.0111.111  kui^hi — In  love  with  Eva     •  andidati    for  the  Mastei 

Singers'  Society— Is  hampered  1  >%    Beckmesser,  his  rival,  but, 

through  .1--1-1  mi .  ..1    Hans  Sachs,   l mires   the  position  and 

marries  Eva. 
Daughter  of  Pogner — In  love  with  Wallei    -Loved  by  Beckmesser — 

Plans  to  elope  with  Waller,  which  1-  frustrated  by  Hans  ~-.ii  lis. 

Inn  she  tin. illy  iii.irn.  -  In  1  .  hoii  1 
>  hid  of  the  Mastei  Singers-  -Father  of  Eva — Promises  her  hand 

as  reward  to  bi  -1  singer,  and  Walter  wins  her. 
\u  .. |. (.].■! it i.  ■  ■  [0  1  fans  s:t.  1 1 — 1 .  1.  hi  -  Waltei  how  to  sing — Is  in 

lovi  with  Magdelena,  whom  lit  marries. 
German  cobbler,  poel  and  master  singer  —  Mastei  of   David  ond 

fntnd  of  Walter,  whom  he  as-ists  to  obtain  hand  of  Eva 
\  master  singer— The  fault-maker  of  the  society — In  love  with  Eva 

— Rival  of  Waller— Competes  F01  Eva'shand,  but  is  unsuccessful 

1  -.  mi  hi  maiden — In   love  with    David- — Fncnd  ami  ouupa n  nl 

I      Eva — Finally  marries  David 

A  baker  and  a  master  singer  —  Friend   of    Han-  Sachs  ami   Pogner. 


\  Hindoo  priest,  father  of  l„-ikme,  desires  to  withdraw  her  from 
the  world,  but  inadvertently  she  meets  with  an  English  ofrt<  er. 
Gerald,  and  the  two  become  mutually  attached —  Nil  all  an  tha 
discovering  this  attachment,  stabs  Gerald  and  flees 

An  Indian  iiiaidtn — Daughter  of  Nilakanlha—  Ai  ci dental  1)  meets 

Gerald  and  fall-,  in  love  with  him,  wlm  h  pa-- -  m  iprocated  — 

Rescues  an, I  nurses  him  hack  to  life,  after  her  father.  Nilakanlha, 

stabs  1 10  accomplish  which  she  has  him  conveyed   to  a  hut 

in  the  woods— I  in  his  leaving  her  lo  rejoin  Ins  regiment  she  kills 
herself  in  despair. 

Servant  or  maid  of   Lakme 

Friend  and  companii f   Nilakanlha. 

English  oflfii  er— Affianced  10  Ellen — Accidentally  meeting  I  akme, 
falls  in  love  with  her.  on  becoming  aware  of  wlm  h,  Nil.iL.imh.i. 
her  father,  stabs  him — He  is  rescued  am!  nursed  back  to  life  b) 
Lakme,  but  when  on  (he  point  of  marrying  In  r  is  persuaded  to 
rejoin  his  regiment  by  Frederick,  his  friend,  thereby  abandoning 
I  akme 

An   English  "tin  1  r- — Friend  and  companion  of  Gerald. 

Daughter  of  Govemoi  General  of  India— Affianced  to  Gerald — Is 
deserted  by  him  for  Lakme. 

An  English  girl — Friend  and  companion  of  Ellen. 

An  Fnglish  lady — Friend  and  companion  of  Ellen. 


1  eadei  ol    the  Jews — Rebels  against  the   Philistines  and  < [tiers 

tin  in-  Kills  Abimelcch,  for  winch  the  High  Priest  swears  ven 
geanci  I-  enticed  by  Delilah  lo  disclose  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  sin.  cuts  oil  his  hair  while  he  is  sleeping  in  her  arms 
and  is  then  made  prisoner — Eventually,  his  hair  having  grown 

■  'yam,   .\inl.   I..  11.-  in. nl.    «port  of  by  assembled   Philis hi   is 

led  lo  two  pillars  which  he  pushes  down,  ami  thus  destroys 
the  temple  and  .ill  those  within 

Favorite  of  the  Philistine  high  priest— Is  commissioned  to  entice 
Samson  into  captivity,  and  after  various  blandishments  she  suc- 
ceeds, and  delivers  him  to  them  .1-  her  captive— She  1-  destroyed 
by  him  in  the  wreck  of  the  temple. 

Chief  leader  of  Philistine  army — In  reproaching  Samson,  is  lulled 
by  him  before  ossi  mbled  Jewish  army,  in  vengeance  foi    \bime 

lecll   -  lilasptn  in. hi-  iltlerallCeS 

Ruler  of  the  Philistines  and  priest  of  their  k"'1  Dagon  -  Instigatoi 

of    Delilah's    acts    ami     judge    and    condtinm  i    of    Samson — Is 

destroyed  by  him  in  di  slrui  tion  of  temph  . 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE. 


Mark  (King)        ,    , 

Da  i 

!  rislan     I  

i <         ... 

lining  una 

Soprano 

M.  I.i     sin 

I'enoi 

Hi tc 

1  nnlris 

1  e .... 

'■■ ■ 

Soprano 

■ 

Que i  Nighl 

... 

I  .It 1'lllur    | 

i  ■  ■■  i     ... 

Papagi  no 

ii.,.. . 

Monohiatoa    .... 

.  . 

i \ 

in 

Bass 

A i 

Sopi  ii 

1  1 ■ 

1 

-i 

I;.,.. 

rhacldcu 

1 1  noi 

Budn 

Qi i  ill.  '  iypstes     Mi  ■      sop] 


i  ollini 


Bass 


Si  I.. inn. m.I  I'. ii  u, .ii, 

He i  ii , 

\l lore  ....     Buss   .    . 

Musetto  Sopn 


Rudolph 


M  ii,  .1 

Mum   i  I. in  i,i  i 


!  mi.. 
Mil  Ii  i 


II,  |,|..  I.  ■ 

Soprano 


I  RIS1  \N    INI)  I  Si  'I  1)1 

do 
do 

.In 


\\  agnei 


I  111     M  M.n     I  I  I    I  I 


1      ■    ,     ! 


MM      in  'III   Ml  \\    t.tkl 

do 

do 

! 
! 


I  A    in  HI)  Mi 
■    ■ 
do 


do 

.1.. 


do 
do 


365 
36s 

3"5 

3<>S 
365 


(85 


Daughlei  <■!  King  o(  Ireland— Sought  in  marriage  by  King  Mark 
ol  >  ornwall,  who  sendi  Tristan,  his  nephew,  to  bring  her  [a 
him  Tristan  is  wrecked,  bul  cast  ashore,  and  is  nursed  10 
health  li)  Isolde— The)  fall  in  love,  are  betrayed  b)  MeIot,who 

il  J.-     I  ii-l.in  -     Bolh   die   in    I'liU.iin 

King  hi"  Cornwall— Uncle  ol    I  rislan— Sends   him  to  bring  Isolde, 

wl 1  In    desires  r,.  marry-  -Discovers  dun   unfaithfi 

■  inllv  pardon;  them,  bul  too  late 
Nephew   ol    dark     Kills  M Id,    Isolde  -  lover— Is    n  d  :". 

hei  and  nursed  to  health — Falls  in  love  with  hei — Is  betrayed 

and  nabbed  U   Melot— ]  inall)  dii  •  in  Brlttanj 
Attendant  ol   [soldi      Mixes  lovi    potion  which  causes  tristian  to 

fall  in  love  unli  h«  mistress— Follows  hei  faithfull)  until   hei 

death 
I  I Mi      False   1 1  ol    I  ristao  —  Belny  ■   him  and  stabs 

him     1  inall)  killed  bj  Kurveoal,  TrisiAi/s  squire   and  faithful 

h  Mini 

Squire  ol    rristan  and   faithful    friend— Follows  him  to  Britiany 

and  1 in    castli    .gainst  invaders— Kills  Mil. -1 

See  I  nslan. 


I  laughtci  ol  Quei  n  ol   Night— Stolen  by  Sarastro —  [amino  in  •  n 

to  1 Iter  falls  in  lovi  with  famine  and  I 

hei  be -    nitiaied  thi  riles  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  finally 

marries  hei 

1         temple  ol   Sarastro — Marries  Papageno. 

Mothei  ol    Pontine     Ooddessol  evil  1  darkness-    I  ndeavon  to 

regain  her  daughter,  Pomina,  b)   slaying  Sarastro,  bul   is  con 
i)  him 
Egyptian  prince     Saved   from  ■■  serpeni   b)   attendants  of  Queen 
"i    N'ighl,  and  to  show   his  gratitude  he  undertakes  to  rescue 
:i  lovi   w  nli  In  1  and  is  initiated  int< 

ni   Isis  and  Osiri is  to  qualtf)  himself  to  wed  her 

\  bird  ■  .ii<  hei  and  1  onipnnion  ol    1  am '•  iaied  a  ith  him 

in  In-  advi  nlun  ■.  and  finn.ll)   mnrrii     P 

Linn  ol    Pamina —  I 

cuti  hei  and  she  is  rescued  1      • 1  Papagen — Monos- 

IBtos  1-  in  love  with  hi  1 .  bul  sh<    .purns  his  adk  ini  1  ■-  1  in  ill) 

issoi  iii'  1    1 -■  11    m  11  ii  Que 1    N'ighl  and    is  overcome  b) 

Sni  ksti  ' 

■  ol   I-i-  and  '  isiris     l  ntii  es  Pamina  rrom  her thi  r, 

Qi 1    *«'ight,  I nvert   hei   to  his  belief    -Initiates  l  am 

into  tl '■  -I  lu-  i,  ligion  and  assists  him  to  marr)  Pamina- 

irar  with  Queen  ol    N'ighl,  and  finall)  ovi  n  omi 
hei  minions 


tuslrii hii      Father  ol    Vrlim  lunch  ol  Florestein — While 

ncting   .1-.    judge  a  1   thi  trial  ol    Vrlim    In   recognise:   hei    is  his 
daughlei   ind  gives  her  to    ITiaddcus  011  prool  ol   his  nobilit) 
I  laughtei  ol  '  ounl    \nihi  ini-   I  -  rcscui  d  from  n  stag  b)    I  1  ■ .  ■  - 1  - 1  ■  us 

ind  is  stoh  n  b)   I  ii  ■  ilsl 1.  a  gyps)      1  alls  in  lovi   with  I  hud 

deus  and  eventuall)  marries  him 

noble— Xeplu  «  of  *  ounl  Amheim — Suitor  for  Arline's 
hand— Rival  of  Thatldeu 
Leadei  "i  the  gypsies     Friend  ol    ["haddeus     Steals   \rlini    from 

het  fathi  r,  and  is pi 11  and  me 1  of   I  hoddi  us 

\   proscribed   noble   Po  jypsies  Ii     Devils] 

After  rescuing   . .protects hei  through  hei  gyps.)  life— Falls 

in  love  with  hei  and  finall)  mam'i 

dant  ol    \rlim    -Servi stle  of  Count  Amheim 

f  thi  gypsies     In  lovi    with   rhoddcu  —  Rival  of  ArlEne— 

Endeavors    <'■   assassinate    Hiaddcu's,    bul    b)    intervenli >i 

Uevilshool  1-  hersell  killed. 


of  Rudolph 


1  ■  ,    !    :      ,  ,  I,,,  ,.,1  .,,„i  coinpa 

and  i- 1 

Musician  -  Friend  ol   Rudolph  mid  Marcel 

I  and  lord  ol   tin   '  Juni  Lei   ■   qi  iri 1  ■■ 

\n  old  mil'-  and  lovei  ol   Muselto 

Mistress  ol   Marci  I  and  Al 1 —Demi  m laine  and  modi  I  ol 

l   inn  1  in. ni,  1      Forces   lain  1   to  pa)  foi  friends'  suppi  1      Friend 

ni   \1 ■   I '.  epl)  in  love  h  ith  Man  el 

\  1 -One  of  the  ', ti  1  ■  -Falls  in  love  with  M ,  bul  through 

lealous)  the)    ire   separated      I'hcj   in    finall)  broughi  togeihei 

as  Mn. H  is  dying 
\  1 '.null  1     1  > 1  1  in  Quartet— In  love  with  Musctta-   Separated 

through  jealousy,  bul  finall)  an   joined  b)  death  ol   Mum 
A  Parisiennc  waif  of  the  I  aim  Quarter— Pass itcl)  in  love  with 

Rudolph     Si  |»rntcd  through  jealousy,  bul  the  two  .ir<-  brought 

togi  thi  1   jusi    i-  -in    1-  dying  ol  1  onstimpiiun-   Finall)   dii  -  in 

Rudolph  - 11 

Sei    Mum 


Hani  I  Iniuiii 
Astornh 


M,    pi  "1 

QUI  IN  OF  SHEBA 

Goldlimrk 

Rosenthal    .    . 

4»S 

Queen  -I   1  [hiopie     V Solomon  and  ,,,,-m  Assad,  commander 

ol    ,,,, ix .  wh nceives  passion  foi  her,  which  causes  his  ban 

tshmenl   ,,,,l  finall}  his  ,1,  .,,1, 

.1"                  .    . 

■lo 

do 

405 

1  in., ,1,  general  ol  Solomon  l  army      Whaneed  lo Sulamilh  —Falls 

in   love   ,ii,l,  ,,,, i    Sheba    ind   repudiates   liis   |>„„h,-,    in 

Sulamilh,  I, >,  ni,,,  1,  1,,    ,-  ,,,rnl 1  to  death,  bul  - - 

utcd  to  bams! lot  life— Finall)  I"   dies  ,,i  Ihe  anus 

■  J   Sul i  I.  d,  ..i 

do                    .    . 

do          ,    . 

.    .          do 

405 

Fiancee  ol   Assad     Repudiated  b)   him     Retires  to  convent,  bul 

eventually  ling  hint  dying  in  the  desert  shi   forg 1 1 

lie  expires  in  h,  I  u 

.1,, 

do          .    . 

do 

405 

King  ol    Egypt 

,  Iverse,  ,    ■!  Solon -  palft, , 

1:,-, 

do 

do 

do                        .     . 

.    .          do 

do 

40s 

I  ivorite  ilnve  ol  Qu i   Sheba 
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|olin  (Brockelson         I fHE  PROPHET 


Oberthal  \<  glint] 


Soprano 


Fides Mezzo-soprano 


Zachariasl  .  .  .  Bass 
Jonas  >  .  .  .  .  Bass 
Matthias  )    .  B  \ss 


Mi  m.  rbei  i    . 


Gessler  . 


Bass 


Edwige Soprano 

Jemmy  ......  Soprano 

Fisherman     ...  . 

Melchtal    .    .     .  Bass    .    . 

Arnold       Tenor      . 

Matilda         ...  Soprano 


Leutold     .    .  I. ,  ■ 

Rodolph   .  !■■ 

Walter  ...  Bass 


WI1  I  [AM    I  1.1  I 


Matteo i  la 

/erlina Soprano 


Lorenzo Tenor 


. FRA   DIAVALO . 


do 
do 
do 


Jouy  and  Bis 


An  innkeeper  of  l.ey.k-n — Lender  of  tin.-  Anabaptists— Claiming 
divine  birth  he  is  i  hosen  king — Falls  in  love  with  Bertha,  but  Th- 
is stolen  by  Count  Oberthal — John  rescues  her,  but  surrenders  her 
again  to  avert  his  mother's  death  .11  the  hands  of  Oberthal — 
Finally  conquers  <  Iberthal,  bul  mistrusted  by  his  associates  of 
the  Anabaptist  fhith  he  calls  ilitm  together  in  a  hall  and  blow* 
them  all  up  with  ,1  powdei  mine,  dying  with  them. 

Lord  ol  Dordrecht  —  In  love  with  Bertha — Steals  her  from  John, 
bin  being  rescued  bj  fohn  hi  holds  liis  mothei  as  hostage 
foi  her  return — He  is  finally  overwhelmed  b)  John  and  killed  in 
banquel  hall. 

Maid  of  Dordrecht  in  lovi  with  John— She  is  kidnappi  dby  ( Iberthal, 
bul  rescued  hj  fohn     Latei  ihe  is  returned  to  Oberthal  to  averl 

the  threat t  exect A   fides     Shi    escapes,  however,  and 

concen  ing  a  hatred  of  John  for  hi-  murderous  deeds,  resolves  to 
kill  him,  but  meeting  Uiui  in  the  banquel  liall  stabs  himself. 

Mothei  "I  John— I  aptured  by  Obertha]  and  held  .is  hostage  lor 
Bertha's  return—  Rescued  by  John,  who  denies  her— Afterward 
acknowledges  his  wrong,  but  kills  her  with  his  companions 
and  self  by  blowing  up  the  church. 

Followers  of  John — Conspire  against  him,  bul  are 


1    Anabaptist: 

I       killed  i"  the  banquel  hall  by  him. 


ROBER1    Mil:  DEVIL 

.In 

do 
Jo 

■III 
do 

do 

.    Meyerbeer    .    . 

.   .         do 

do 
do 

do             .     . 
.    .           do 

.   .          do 

Scribe  and                445 

Isabella 

Alberli        . 

k bftldo     .... 

Helen 

.    .   . 

Bass 

Hi    — uprano . 

Tenor 

Bass 

Del  a  Vignc 

do 

do 
do 

do 
do 

do 

445 

445 
445 

445 
445 

445 

1  11. 1.  ti.   Borgia 

D       .          . 

LUCREZI  .   I"  IRG1  . 

do 
do 

do 

.   .    Donieeui 
do 

Romani     .    . 

do 

4^5 

do          .   .  1  .             do 

i  11  .in    .  M.iIIim 

Alio   .    . 

do 

do 

425 

425 
425 

Ruslighello  .    . 

llll'T        .... 

do 
do 

do 

do               ...           do 

.    .          do          ....          do          .    . 

do          .    .  1  .    .           do 

Tenor     .    .    . 

4^5 

link-  "i"  Normandy  —  Son  of  Bertha  and  Bertram — A  vicious 
youth — In  love  with  Isabella — After  several  combats  with  the 
power  of  Bertram,  Ins  father,  he  successfully  resists  the  evil  influ- 
ence and  marries  Ins  love,  Isabella,  through  the  assistance  of  his 
sister,  Alii  e 

Daughter  of  Duke  of  Messina — 1>  pn/i for  vici'.r  in  nmrnej  and 
in  love  with  Robert,  whose  rival  i-  Alberli,  bul  ovi  i  whom  he  is 
eventually  successful,  and  marries  Isabella 

Princi  "i  Grenada  —  Lovei  ol  Isabella — Rival  of  Robert — Defeat* 
him  i"  battle,  but  is  defeated  by  \>w  in  love. 

1  ■  istei  -i-U'i  .<i  Robert— In  love  with  Rambaldo,  .1  minstrel— Is 
champion,  and  assists  Robert  againsl  Bertram  —  Eventually 
marries  Rambaldo. 

\  minstn  1  ■    I  over  of  A  In  e,  win  no  he  finally  marrii  s 

Fiend  father  of  Robert,  tile  evil  genius  of  the  opera — Finally 
overcome  by  Alice  and  Bertha,  ami  descends  into  Hades. 

Quei  n  of  the  ghostly  nuns. 

\\  lie  hi  Duke  Alfonso  d'  Este  and  mothei  of!  iennaro,  an  illegitimate 
son — Meets  him  on  shore  of  Venetian  t.  anal,  and  not  knowing 
he  is  her  son  falls  in  love  with  him —  I  he  faci  being  discovered 
by  her  husband,  he  lias  her  watched,  and  finds  lliem  together — 
Unknowingly,  she  asks  for  his  death,  and  is  appointed  his 
poisoner — Is  finally  denounced  by  him  al  his  de  ith 

Duke  of  Venice  and  husband  of  Borgia  —  Discovers  her  apparent 
unfaithfulness   and   avenges   himself  by  ordering  Gennaro  to  be 
j      poisoned. 

'  Attache  of  the  Embassy— Son  of  Borgia — Falls  in  love  with  her, 
but  on  learning  her  name  his  fe<  tings  1  li.nige  to  hale — Defaces  ilie 
ducal  arms  and  is  sentenced  to  death — His  mothersaves  him  once, 
but  later,  refusing  to  desert  his  companions,  he  takes  poison  and 
dies  in  his  mother's  arms, 
■  Companion  in  arms  and  friend  of  (iennaro — Acts  as  his  mentor 
and  is  finally  poisoned    at  a  feast  in  Fcrara. 

Spaniard —  Follower  in  Borgia  retinue. 

Companion  of  (iennaro — In  service  of  Embassy. 

Spy  in  service  of  the  Duke,  whose  discoveries  lead  to  Gennaro' s 
condemnation. 

Servanl  in  service  of  the  liorgia,  and  friend  of  Gennaro. 


435 
435 
435 
435 
435 
435 

435 
435 

435 


Swiss  revolutionist— Is  arrested  for  refusing  to  pay  servile  homage  to 
Gessler— lie  is  freed  when  he  shoots  apple  from  his  son's  head  — 
Bul  a  '"in  ealed  arrow  causes  his  set  ond  arresl  and  condemnation 
—  lie  i>  finally  rescued  by  efforts  of  Matilda,  daughtei  of  Gessli  r 

German  officer — lather  of  Matilda — Imprisons  Tell,  but  eventually 
releases  him, 

Wife  of  William  Tell. 

Son  of  William  Tell,  from  whose  head  he  shoots  the  apple 

Swiss  peasiuil — Friend  of  William  Tell. 

Swiss  patriarch — Father  of   Arnold — Instigator  of  rebellion. 

Son  ol  Melchtal — In  love  with  Matilda,  whom  he  finally  marries. 
1  Daughter  of  <  Sessler — In  love  with  Arnold — Rescues  William  Tell 
and  Anally  marries  Arnold. 

Swiss  peasanl — Enemy  ol  Gesslei 

(  aptairj  of  the  guards. 

Swiss  peasanl — friend  of  William  Tell. 


455 
455 


Innkeeper  of  Tenacina,  Italy — Father  of  Zerliua — Promises  her 
in  marriage  i"  Fraro  esco,  .1  nch  farmer. 

Daughter  of  Matteo — In  love  with  Lorenzo,  but  promised  by  her 
father  to  Francesco — Her  room  is  entered  by  Ira  Diavalo  and 
his  companion,  who  design  i<>  rob  Lord  Allcash — Eventually  he 
exposes  them  to  Lorenzo,  who  captures  Fra  Diavalo,  and, 
obtaining  reward,  marries  her 

Officer  of  carbineers  and  lover  of  Zerlina — At  the  offering  of 
reward  foi  recovery  of  Lord  Allcash's  jewels,  he  pursues  Fra  Dia- 
valo,  ami  defeating  his  band  recovers  the  jewels — Eventually, 
having  1  Lplurcd  Fra  Diavalo,  he  obtains  reward  and  marries 
Zerlina 

An  English  tr.ivel._r — I-  robbed  by  Fra  Diavalo,  who,  disguised 
as  a  marquis,  makes  love  to  Pamela,  Lord  Allcash's  wife,  with 
design  -I  robbing  her-  Lord  Allcash  objects  and  accuses  his 
wife  of  infidelity  on  having  miniature  locket  worn  by  her  shown 
him  b)  I  i-i  Diavalo— Offers  reward  for  the  bandit's  capture  and. 
is  a  witness  of  same. 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE 


R6lb 

\ !. 

(Lady  Alkuh) 

Era  1  liavalo  ,       .    . 

.  1  ..Hi  -.in  Man  ••) 

Baritone 

It. itn  <--<  '■ 

1  .i.ii  OHIO          .... 

[<obi  'i" 

! 

Bass 

Almaviva  (Couni  ] 

renoi 

1 

FRADIAVALO— I inuccl 

,1. 


Rosina 
Di    Bariolo 


Soprano 


Bass 


Figaro  Di - 

Don  Basilio  Bass 

I 


1 lo 

I  liuiil  Lmdor 

B,  uli.i  .  Soprano 

Don  Alonzo  .    .  fenoi 


THIi   BARBER  OF 
SEVILLE 


do 
do 


do 
do 






i'*..p 

<    RARAI    !•■•■ 

II 1  . 

Si  Ml- 

455 

Wife  of  1  ord   Ulcash — Is  d vcd  and  flattered  i>y  Fra  Diavalo's 

alte us  and  permits  him  to  retain  a  miniature  lockei  □)  hi  rs<  if, 

thereby  causing  her  husband  to  accuse  her  "i  infidelity 

do 

455 

An  Italian  bandit — Robs  Lord  Mlcnsh,  and  in  the  disguise  o[  a 
marquis    makes    love  to  liU   wife—  ll.'    i-   finally  captured   by 

i ■■" 

do 

do 

4SS 

Rich  farmer —  Rival  ol  Lorcnio.  to  whom  Maitto  promises  his 
daughter  '/.<  \  lino  -  hand  in  man  iage 

do 

do      .    .    . 

455 

\  bandil     Meml i   in  1  liavalo's  band. 

do 

■  In 

455 

A  bandit— Member  of  Frn  Diavalo's  band. 

do 

■1"      .    .    . 

455 

Servant  ■>!    Matleo— V  aitei  nl  the  inn. 

do 
do 


465      A  Suanisl blc  in  love   with  Rosina,  the  ward  of  Dr.  Bartolo — 

l  tisguisei  l ill  ,<•  1  ounl  Lindoi  .nut  meets  her  with  assistance 

-■I  Figaro— The  Doctor  has  him  arrested  and  he  has  various 
other  mishaps,  bul  finally  marries  her,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Doctor 

4(15  >%j:.iiii^ii  maid — Ward  of  I  '1  Bariolo,  who  desires  i<>  marry  her  fur 
in  1  money  -1  alls  in  love  with  •  ounl  Almaviva  and  marries  him. 

4.65       Spani  li    doctoi     Uuardii 1     Rosina    and    rival    "I    Almaviva— 

Intrigues  to  fort  1  Rosina  to  marry  him,  but  is  outwitted  by  them 
through  tin    issisti 1   I  igaro 

4h;      Spanish  barber  and  factotu 1  n j  ol  Seville — An  intriguing 

gossip  who  renders  assistance  to*  ounl  Almavira  in  his  design 
to  marry  Rosina,  foi  which  he  1-  well  paid  by  the  Count, 

4'  S      Spanisl tsi<    teachei  —  Employed    by    Dr.   Bartolo   to   instruct 

Rosina — I-  fort  ed  by  [hi  '  ounl  [a  be  .1  witness  to  hi-  marriage 
with  Rosina. 

4'  S        "*•"  -1 laol  ol  '  "lint    Almaviva 

465       Assumi  -I  mum   ni  '  ounl  Almaviva 

465      Maid  oi  Rosina 

f'-,       1  >i id  nann  ol  1  vim. .'  h  . 


Anna     .....        t  oniralto 
1 Pedro  Bass 


Don  I  'ii  go  Bo: 

\  .1.1 ..  .li  1  ..mi, 1  I  ei 


Don  Mvi 
Seliku 


I.'AFRK    MM 

XTIu  .1,,, ..,.,) 


do 
do 


475      Portuguese  maid — Daughtei  ol    Don  Diego — In  love  with  Vasco, 

an  explorer     Is  ibot ttany  Don  Pedro  when  Vasco  returns 

.mil  i-  imprisoned— Shi  gives  hei  hand  lo  Don  Pedro  in  exchange 
in!  release  of  Vasco,  and  toils  with  hei  husband  in  search  of 
India— Is    shipwrecked    and    saved    by    Vasco   and    eventually 

III  inn   -     Hill 

475      Maid  and  1  ompi 111  ol   I  in  1 

475  Portuguese  nobli  Rival  ..l  Vasco — In  lovi  with  Inei — Marries 
hei  and  1-  shipwrecked  and  killed  oil  thi  coast  ol  Africa — 
I  in.  my  of  \  asi  0  and  causes  his  imprisonmi  nt 

475  I'onuguese  noble—  Fathci  of  Inei  -(Jives  her  in  marriage  to 
I Pedro 

47  s      Portuguesi    explore]  ■    Lovei   ol   Inez— Is  re] ■■!  lost,  but  safely 

returns,  and  i>  imprisoned  through  Don  Pedi  1;  his  releasi  is 
obtained  by    Inez,    with  his  two  slaves,  Selika  and  Nelusko — 

Seliko   falls  in   love   with   him  I  marries  him  in    Africa,  bul 

permits  hin Iqxirl  foi  Portugal  with  Incx,  wl he  mi ■- 

475      Portuguese  noble — President   >>i    1 cil   and   friend   <>\    Vasco — 

\i..iiiir. -  Don  Pedr his  troyag I  is  killed. 

475       Queen  ol  country  of    Vfrii  1  and  slave  ol   Vasco-  -Falls  in  lovi  with 

1 11  prison  and  rescues  him  when   he    is  shipwrecked,  and 

marries  him,  but  discovering  his  passion  for  Inea  permits  him  to 
depart  from  her  country  with  Inei  and  kills  herself  by  inhaling 
poison  fumes  ol  tin  Muni :1  tree. 

475  \n  African-  -tilavi  ..1  Vasco  and  secrei  lover  of  SL-lika — Kills 
himsell  when  In  discovers  hei  dead  beneath  the  fatal  tree — 
Enemy  ol  \  isco 


Ha  It  ha. 
In  ci 


Don  Gaspar 


Bass 

s..|ir.iin 


LA   KAVOR1  I  A 
(  The  Favorite  1 


Soprano LA  SONNAMBULA 

(  Tht  Somnambulist) 


485 


485     i 


485 


4*5 
485 


A  Spanish  novitiate  in  monastery— Falls  in  love  with  Leonora, 
favoriti  "i  the  King— Resigns  from  monastery  for  her  and 
obtains  commission  m  army — Is  given  1  eonora  by  the  King  for 
services,  bul  Inter  learning  that  she  1-  mistress  of  the  King,  he 
leaves  her  and  returns  t>>  the  monastery— She  seeks  him  there, 
and  being  forgiven  dies  in  his  arms. 

ivorite  <>l  the  King  —  Falls  in  love  with  Ferdinand  and  requests 
di.  King  i"  release  her  from  hei  relations,  which  he  doe — She 
endeavors  to  advise  Ferdinand  about  her  past  life  before  marriage, 
bul  1-  unsuccessful  and  marries  him  ;  he  leaves  her,  and  she 
following  him  dies  in  his  .inns  in  the  monastery 

King  of  Spain  —  Paramour  of  Leonora — I-  threatened  by  Pope  for 
his  liaison  and  gives  her  up  to  Ferdinand,  who  discovering  theit 

former    rein ship,    renounces    his    services   to   the    King  and 

n  pudiates  1  eonora. 

Superior  of  monastery  -  Envoy  ol  tbt  I'-i"-  to  Alfonso— Friend 
and  adviser  of  Ferdinand. 

Friend  and  compi 1  I  eonom—  I  lei  messenger  to  Ferdinand — 

Is  arrested  while  trying  lo  delivei  message  by  Don  Gaspar,  but 
finally  n  It  ased 

Prime  minister  "f  Alfonso  and  noble  ol  Spain— Enemy  of  Fer- 
dinand—Arrests Inez  and  has  her  Imprisoned,  and  informs 
Ferdinand  of  Leonora's  former  life  and  position, 


\  Swiss  |n  i-.ini  girl— Ward  of  Theresa — Wife  of  the  miller — 
Affianced  lo  Elvino— In  her  sleep  *lie  enters  Kodolpho's  room, 
which  acl  being  discovered  lo  I'  Ivino,  he  repudiates  her,  but  on 
being  watched  the  next  ntghl  ii  is  demonstrated  that  she  i-  a  som- 
nambulist by  her  crossing  ovei  the  mill-wheel  on  a  plank  in  her 

tleep     Shi  des Is  to  the  ground  and  is  joyfully  received  by 

Elv m  li"  now  saiisfv  d  ol   her  ii 1 1 


xil 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE. 


Theresa     ....         Soprano 


Sopn 


Alessio  .    . 
Rodolpho  . 


Bass 


I  A   SONNAMBULA 

—Continued 

do 


Bellin 
do 


Rigoletto 

Duk<    "t   Mi 

■  •    ■  ■ 

Gilda 

Soprano     .    .    . 

Count  Mont  crow 

Ban 

i 

Spai  ifui  ile    .    . 

Bass           ... 

■ 

1  enor            .    . 

Bass  .    .    .    .    . 

M.lil.l.    1..I1U                ,        . 

I      .rl.1l.,  Id.                   .          . 

RIGOLETTO 


Roman! 
do 


495 
495 


495 

495 


Swiss  peasant— Wife  of  n  miller— Adopts    Vmina  as   liei   daugh- 


,\  rich  young  i 


\n.. i  to  A b    !>ui  vet)  jealous  ol   hi  >  - 


i  pudiati  -  her,  but  on  her 
somnambulist,  rcgrci  ■■  his 


i's  null,  ,ii  which  Rodolpho 
i  I  [vino,  bul  has  b  rii  .ii  in 
,  ,1,  siro)    by  informing  the 


505 
505 
505 


1  ijsi  ,n,  rs  her  in  Rodolpho' 

pr  ,*  jug  [he  next  night  tlu 

hastim  ■-  and  slii  1  to  hi 

Proprii  I"'  "f  an  inn  thai  adjoi 

Lakes  lodging     1  isn  I  dls  in 

\mina,  whosi    ,  ban ii 

peasants  of  Am •  ui - is  visil  lo  Rodolpho' s  room,  hut 

-in   i-  unsuccessful 
Swiss  pi  asanl— In  love  w  it!)  Lisa, 
I  ord   ol    ihe    >  Mage  —  Returns   to   investigate    his   affairs,  and, 

bi  co g  mil"'  ■■-  .1   si  "ii   Amina's   bi  auly,   pays  -  ourl   to  her, 

;:,  !  h  ino—  \iiiiu.i  enti  rs  his  roo hi  1  sli  1  p 

ai    night,  and    on   being  discovered  causes  a   ruptun     between 

herscll  and   Rlvino,  bul   Rodolpho  disavowing  anj  prearranged 

meeting  eventually  rest  ues  her  from  hei  promising  p    itioi 


fester  ol  Duke  of  Mantua  and  father  of  Gilda-   Evil  genius  of  the 

,.,,,11    -Tries  to  betray  wife  of  Count '  epranoand  is  misled  into 

trapping  In--  daughter,  who  i>  killed  by  Sparafui  ile. 
I  ieenttous  ) ntatt  of  [talj  —  \i"  r  ruining   several   ladies  ol  thi 

highei  caste,  inadvertentlj    revenges  ill'1  perfidious  conduci  "i 

In-  jesti  r  by  11 ig  in:  daughtei 

Daughtei  of  Rigoletto — Ri id  by  Couni  ol   Mantui 1  killed 

1  ij   5j  orafucile. 
Italian   1  onnt-  -Ei y   of   1    Mantua,   who    si  'in.  1  -    his 

daughtei  —  Is  imprisom  >l  by  him, 

Italian  Couni — Enemy  ol  1 t  of  Mantua,  who  seduci     his  wifi 

Beguiled  to  hi  1  ruin  bj  1  hi   1  iuk<  ■  I  Mi .1 

An  attendant  "I  (  ounl  of  Mantua 

An   li.ii assassin— Is   hired  to  murder  Couni  ol    Mantua,   bul 

murders  '  lildo  bj  mistaki 
\„,-,  0|  Gildn 

Italian  nobh  —  I  riend  of  O  prano. 
Sisti  r  ol  Spai  ifui  ill 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST  AND   PRONUNCIATION   OF  CHARACTERS. 


Samson  and  Delilah ...  San  Saens 

Norma  Bellini 

Dei   1 Liu  I  ■'  ■  I  .    .    .  Webi  1 

Nero  .....  Rubensu  in 

Ai.l.i  .    .  .... Verdi 

Sii  gfried  .....  Wagm  1 


Kibelungenlied,  or  I  hi   Rhine  ( iold 

ii 1.  rdfln g  I  ' '     'n/a/i  of  th, 

The  Jewess  . 


Abimi  i'  ch  (A  bim-c  lek  1   .        . 
Adulgisa  i  Ah  dool  gi  ■  -za  1    . 

ig  Hi  1  -.    I    Ml  gO  i-  -I  1      .     .     .  .... 

\l'H|.|.|ii.i    (  Ag-np  I"  I  -ii.i  I       . 

Aids  [Ah-e-da  <    .  . 

Albench  [Ahl-be-rikh)  . 
Alberich    ...  .    . 

Alberich    .  , 

Albert 

.\ll...-rti    Ahl-bair-lee)  Robert  tlie  Devil 

Alcindoro  I  U-cin-do-ro)                 La  Boherne  (  The  Bohemians')    .    . 

Mi  --i"  (Ah-les-si-o) La  Sonnambula ... 

Alfio  1  AM  ii  <  -i.|                        Cavalleria  Rustii  ana  \  Rmtit  <  hivah  v  1 

mi  "i,-.,         ...           ...           La  Favorila  ( The  Favorite )     .    . 

Alfred                                    .            . I  a   I  raviflia  1  Th    Lo     ■  ■■■■ 

Alice Luciadi  Lammermoor  [Luey  of  Lamm 

Mice         ... Robert  the  Devil      .   ,               .    .   .   . 

yili  ish    Lord)  Fra  Diavolo .  .    Auber 

Almaviva  (Couni  a) Hie  Marriage  of  Figaro  .   .   , Mozarl 

Alma  viva  U  uuntess) The  Marriage  •  >("  Figaro  . Mozart 


Wagnei 

VVagni  1 
Halevj 
Meyerbi  1  1 
Puccini 
Bellini 
M.i-<  agni    . 
I  lonizeiti 
Verdi 
1  ion«i  in 
Meyerbeer 


Uroavh  1  (i  mm, n  .     The  Barberof  Sevill 

^Ipiizo  [Don] The  Barber  of  Se 


1  (  I (AW  vah)  . 

Ami na  [Ah-mee-nah| 
Amneris  t  Ahm-ner-is  1 
Amonasro  1  Ah-mo  nahi  roj 


Ile  . 


Rossini 
Rossini 


San  Saens 
Roman! 

Kind  . 

Barbie  r 

M.  >le    I  och 

\\  Bgnei 
\\  uxnei 
W 


L'Afrii  aine  1  Th  .  1/riean  ) 

La  Sonnambula     . 

Aida 

Aldfl  

La  Dame  Blanche  ( The  White  Lady) Boieldieu       Scribe 

Anna  L'Africaine  ( The  A/ritan) Meyerbeei      ....  Scribe 


Meyerbeei s<  ribe 

Bellini  .    .  Romani 

\  erdi  .....  M.  de  I  0 

Verdi M.  de  Loch  . 


agner     

Scribe 

Scribe  and  Del  a  Vigni 

1  ■ 1  [Mica    .    . 

Romani 

I  Etrgroni,  I  ."I  in.  and  M 
Royer  and  VYaelz 
Wave     .    . 

1  .UMiii.ir.uni 205 

Si  ribe  and  Del  a  \  igni  4-45 

s>  ribe  .',...      455 

Da  Ponte 155 

l)a  Ponle 

Sterbini 

Sterbini 


•75 
J'5 
165 
»5 
65 
95 
255 
445 
195 
495 
57 
4.^5 
'5 


■ 

\im:,  I,,  m    Mm  khen  I 

Annina  1  Al ei   m.iIi  1 

Antonio  .    . 

Am <     .    .    , 

Arbetes  1  Ahr  bc-tca  \ 

I r line  |  Vhl    bi   i 


1  t'-uum  i  [  Aluii-hinie) .  The  Bohemian  1  lirl 

Arnold  William  Tell    .... 

Arsaces    Ahi  saj  -■  -   1  Semiramide 

MiH Sir  Henry)  Lui  la  di  Lammermoor 

Assad    ....  Queen  of  Sheba 

\    - -1  Semiramide 


Don  Giovanni  ...  .    .  Mozart Da  Ponte 

Dei  Freischttta      . Weber Kind. 

La  Troviata  ( The  Lost  One) .  Verdi Piave  .    .    . 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro Moxarl Da  Ponlc 

Mignon  .       .        Thomas Carre  and  Barbiei 

Semiramide  .    . Rossini  . Rossi 

The  Bohemian  Girl lialfe   . 


Ualfe Bunn      .    .    . 

Rossini      JouyandBis 

Rossini       ...        ....  Rossi      .    .    . 

Donizetti ,  1  amman 

1  ioldmark 


Ro! 


Ross 


'55 
465 
465 
475 
495 
11,5 

165 
185 

475 
J°5 
'75 

'5 
'55 

35 
125 
3»5 
375 
435 
125 
205 
405 
1^5. 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST    AND    PRONUNCIATION    OF    CHARACTERS. 


Astolfo 
Asloroh 
Axcnia  i  V  bi  ma  | 

,\..ii,  i  id   I  Ah.'  ..ui  liaj    ii. i  l 

Baal  I  Ian  an  i  Bay  ..I  I  lay  i 

I.  '  ,  i, 

Bnltho 

Barbai 


h . .  '   ■  , , . 


sni  ..  BaW  tnha  ;u  i 
uu  i  [Jai  ba  ree  na  i 


Un 

olo 

[)a 



Ii., 

Hi- 

Di  I 

I:.,  til  i  ... 


11.- (   |  He  ..wall  | 

Benson  I  Mrs  i  

Beppo 

Bi  ui.. i     Ban  tali) 

Bertha 

Bertram 

Mltrall  |  IV.  itli  rail  i 

Bona 

[iranc  i  ii. i    '  Brahn  gay  ntli  | 

Brogni  | '  ardmal  dc1  (  Bron  yc 

Brown  I g.  | 

Br Iiilde  i  Bryn  liil  rldi] 

Bri hildc 

Brunnhtldt 

Bucklaw  (Sii  Arthur] 
'  Hilda  ( li la  i 

Carmen  .... 

(  .ir i.i   1 1  .11  men  iin  i.i  i 

i  aspai    .    .    .    .  .... 

(  assius  . 

Caudal  (Cult  dal) 

l  eiirai mini]  pra | 


I  li.nl 


i..-  ic  ,.!■ 


(  urrio  I  Don)  I  Kooi  tsio) 

Daland  1 1  lab  land  i     ... 

1  Jam. in..  |  I  Inhu  i  .ill  no  i 

David  .    . 

I  ii    Besmc   i  duh  Bame 

I  )e  Britigti]  ■  duh  Brit  an  \  ih  | 

I  >.  Cosse  |  dull  Ki  >-- 1 

Delilah  .   . 

L)e  Reu    .    . 

d'Esti  i  Duke  Alfonso)  i  I  N  ■  laj 

DeviUhoof 

lui  kson 

I  liego  i Don)  [Dili  a}  l.">  i  . 

I  'ivo I  'ih  i .    . 

d'Objgnj  .  Marquis  i  lD  oh  bin  yih) 
I'u, Bai I  m  foil) 


Edgar  i  Sii  :■ 

I  ;dw  ige  i  I'-'l  v.  '   thya  | 

Elizabi  ih  .... 


1  Mm 


Elsa  . 

Eli  ino  i  El-vce  no) 

Elviva  (  El-vce-va  ] 

I  ,.i. 

I  Ipii  ii.ui-    l     .ii.   i  i 

l.r.l.i   i  Am   da] 

Erdn  . 

Erda 

Erik  i  Eh-rilc) 

Escamillo  I  Es-cah-m 

Eudoxia  |  ■ Iom  i 

Eurydicc  i  '.  ou  rid-il 
Eva 


fnei  i  Fall!  tier)    . 
'afner   .    .  ... 

.It  i  Fab  sohlli   . 
st  (Dr. )  i  Fowstj 

In, .un! 
rnando     Don)  (  Fair  nahii-do 
rrando  i  Fail  rahn  do) 
idelio  i  Fih-day-li-o  i 
ides  '  Fee  days)     ...       .    . 
igaro  (Fig-a-ro)         ... 

ilina  (  Fee-lee  na  | 

iorello  i  Fee-o  rel-lo)    .    .    .    . 

ishenuan  .    .    . 

lorn  

lore: 

Inn  -I 


I  iicn  ■ii  Borgia    . 

', i   ^hebu 

ii i  unidi 

I I  l  rovaton    |  Th.    /"  oubadoui  \ 

'  mi  i  ii  -I  Shi  ba 

Sero 


I   I .1   Mi 

I  , nl.llll.nl, 

Ro    ini 
Verdi 


I  .i  I' ma   i  Th,   Favoi 

1  In-  Marriage  of  Figaro 

Strndclla 

Thi  Muriaecof  Fiearo 


Mast 


Singi  i"i    N  un  ml  ierg 


I  ,l,i,., 
It. i  I  liavolu 
II,,    Barbei  ul    Si  ville 
The  Prophet 
Robert  the  Devil. 

1. hauser  . 

Kigol 

I  H  tan  and 

Hie  few  ■• 

I  i  I'. Blanch. 

I  'n    '  ■■■ii'  rdai y 


I   I1, nil, i, i  i  Th     /■■ 
I  in  .-i  ,1.   I  II" ot 

Ih,:  Bohemian  Girl 


I  lei    li'i-i  1 1 1 1 . .-  i  Th.    ■■■■'  ■ 

Nero  .    . 

Snpho 

Rigoli  lt«i 

Sapho 

I  lie  Marriagi  ol   1  igaro 

\,T.  . 

Migunn 

■-. .  ro 
Norma 

I  ,  Boh«me  .    . 
I  In    Mnrriage  ■>!"  Figaro 
The  Flying  Dutchman      . 


IL,'  Mastei  Singers  of  Nuremberg 
Les  llugui  in, i-  |  Tin  tin.  u.  >'■■■■   i 

M.nn.i, 

Leslluguenoi  .       . 

Samson  and  Di  lilah     .    . 

I  i  -  i  [uguenols      .    . 

I  in  r./i.i  Borgia 

ll„-  Bohemian  Uirl 

I  a  Dame  Blanche 

I  'Africainc   ...  .... 

Snpho        


I.,    1 1 

1  i    I, 


Lucia  di  I 

Willi. i  ii 

I,  1,1,  I, .,!,-,     | 


I  Puritani  .    . 

Nero  .    . 

Siegfried 

Valkyrie 

\ii„  lungenlictl,  ot  I  he  Rhi 

The  Flying  I  uilchinun 


I'he  Jewess 

.  irpheus  and  I  urydh  e 
The  Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg 

Nil,,  lungenlied,  oi  The  Rhine  i  Sold 
Siegfried 

Nibeh enlied,  "i   1  he  Rhine  Gold 

I  ai.-i         


La  Favorita 

l,.|.    ..  . 

II  Pro> re 

Fidelio 

I'he  Prophet 

11k-  Barber  ol  Seville 

I  lit  Marriage  ol   Figaro  . 

Mignoti .  ... 

The  Barber  of  Seville 

William  Tell     .    . 

Norma       

I  ..  I  i.n  idtn  .    .    . 

Fidelio  . 

'Hi,-  Bohemian  Girl 


Gold k 

Rubi  nstein 

I  linn,-,  in 
Mor  in 

I   lolOH 

Mozart 
Rossini 
Mororl 
Rossini   . 
I  lotow 

\\       .■:■■    i 

r iii 

D«  iii, 
\lll.l  I 
i.:..-.iui 

M.  yi  il,,  ,i 
W  agnei 
\  erdi 

\\  ,-in  i 

Rub.  ui,  in 
llalev)    . 

Boil  I'ln  ii 


Bnlfi 

|:,."i 
I,,   i 

rt'i   I  ..  r 

I'.'.iil,  'i-l.   in 

Mas  em  I 

Ruben ■ 

■,.i,...-ii.  i 

V] 

Rub.  ostein 

i  Ii ■■- 

Ruhemli  in 
Bellini 

I'll,    i    Mil 

M"/  in 
Wagner      . 

I;.,",  i 

W      MTU.   I 

M.  y.  rbe.  i 
Massenet 
Meyi  rbe.  i 
San  Saens 
Mcyerbeei 

I    l"MI,,lll 

Half, 

B lieu 

Meyerbei  i 

M  ' et 

Verdi 
Verdi 


Rom  an i              .    .    . 
Moscnthal 

1     .MIIIM.II. 

Mosenlhal 

Baibier  .... 

Rogei  I  w  aetz 

Da    Pont. 

I 

Da  Ponte  .    . 

Sierbini 

1 1,    Ponte  .    . 

Sti  rl 

Wagnei 

' ■,  and  I II ii o 

lini  i  and  .  -illc 

S.  ui,- 
Sti  rbini 
Scribe 
ui,.  mil  I  .■  1  a  \  igne 


W 


,,.,,. 


\\  Bgni  r        .     . 

W  a;' ii-.  i 

W'agm  i 

i  Pi  poli 

.    .iiiiiii.it. un. 

Bunn 

Halevy  and  Meilhai 
1 1  ilei  j  .Mi.l  Meilhai 

Kind 

Barbiei       .    . 

.  ■ I  Bemide 

Barbiei 

.  .mm  and  Bernide 

Di    I'mit. 

nd  Barbier 
[iarhiei 


\i un 

. ., .,,  osa  and  I 
Da  Ponle 


Doni;  etli 
Rossini 
Wagrn  i 
Dclibes 

Bellini 
Mozarl 

Bel 

Kill.,  i  stein 

«.,;„., 

\\  ignei 
\\  ignei 
\\  igni  , 
Bi*  i 

Halevy   . 
GlUck 
\\    gnei 

Wagner 

\\   Lgni  r 

W  igni  i 

ii", I 

Donizetti 
Beethoven 
Verdi 
Beethoven 

\l!   M  ll.ri  I 

Rossini  , 

\ln,'.,ll 

1  homns 

Rossini 

Rossini 

Bellini    . 

Verdi       .    . 

Beethoven 

Balfc 


Wagner  .... 

I  lalevj  and  Meilliac 

W  uglier 

i?i  ul.,-  .hilI  I  les.  bamps 

Mcilhacand  Gillc    .    . 

Si  ribe  .mil  I  '■  si  liamps 

San  SaSns 

Scribe  am!  I  lesi  liamps 

Rl  'IM.,111     . 

llunn  .  .    . 

Scribe     . 

Scribe  ... 

I  ain  .in. I  Bemtde     . 

Piave 


4*5 

405 


135 

>"5 
.4^ 

+55 
:    : 

•J'5 
145 
-7 
505 
165 
IIS 

25s 


[95 

'55 

W-: 
1$ 
515 
■45 
195 
(55 
265 
245 
I  ; 
225 
1  15 
225 
J55 
--•5 
425 
(85 
tS5 
475 
"•'5 
>5 
"5 


»5 

Jmim    mmI  Bis     .    .  |3S 

V\  igni  1  -7 

Goudinet  and  Gille .           .  ;i> 

Wagnei       .....  285 

R01 .....  -i"5 

iin  Pontt    .  [05 

Count  Pepoli  J35 

Barbii  1  .15 

\\  agm  1          ...  S5 

W    l|  M'  1  75 

Wagnei  <'S 

Wagnei  265 

I  [ale* )  .in. 1  Mi  illiac  245 

Scribe  2$S 

1  .ih  abigi  215 

Wagnei         ...  335 


WngiiiT 

"5 

Wagner 

•5 

Wagnei             .    . 

"5 

1.  .iin.  1  1  '  ."". 

47 

Koyer  niul  Wacu 

4S5 

Si lekhnei         . 

277 

Cammamno 

-3S 

Sonnleitbner 

277 

Scribe 

4'5 

Sierbini 

405 

Da   I' ■          . 

,55 

(   irri:  .inci  Barbier     .    . 

35 

Sterl .... 

4^5 

|ouy  .mil  I!.-     ... 

435 

Roman!  ... 

'45 

Pia»e 

■5 
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i  losshil*   i  Flohss-hil-deh)    .    . 

Flosshild. 

]■  I;  ing  I  lulchroan 

It.  i  ijavalo  I  l''i'  i  >ei    ih-vo-lo  | 

I  |  .      ....  ..,  I  i  ,1m  ,  In  s-co] 

i         iita  (f  rahs  kee-lahj  .    .    . 

Frederick  ........ 

!  I   :■  .!   .     l,  G  I  0  I    .      . 

Frei      Fry-ah) 

I  ri'  ltd 

r-'rickn 

It- I,   i  FlOW  .     . 

h m.i,  [Sii  Richard  1 

Fromenl  i  Fro  man  [dbs  il]  i   .    . 


'  ■  iin  i'  i      

i  ..1,  ■!..  I  i.ilirl-i     ill) 

i  ...  tpei  i  I  'nil) 

1  .  olon  ■■ ( falis-l 


I  ii ■■    Zhi  n  ahr-ro)    .  .   .    Lucrczia  Borg 

i  ieorge  (Sir)  I  Purilani 

Gi in   ' l  ieorgi  i  i  /(i.ni  molin)  |  nasal]     ....  I  n    1  raviata 


I  lie  i  roiterdammerang 

Nil.,  lungenlied,  or  The  Rhine  Gold 
l  lie  I  k  iug  Dutchman        .... 
I  n  I  liavalo 
Fra  Diavalo  .  .    . 

•     ..Mr,-   ii 

Lakmc 

■Mig '  ...... 

Niin  lungenlied,  oi  The  Rhine  i  iold 
N'ibelungenlied,  oi  The  Rhine  Gold 
Valkyrie     .... 
Nil.,  lungenlied,  or  1  lie  Rhine  <  fold 

I  Purilani  |  Tli    Puritans) 

Sapho  


I  i   I  '. Blanche 

II  1'rovatore 

i   i    i    tforiln  .    . 

I  .i    [in  ifita 

I  i  1 1. inn    111  mm  he 


Wagner 
Wogm  ■ 


rhomas 
VVngni  i 
\\  ignei 
\\  ague i 
Wagnei 
Bellini    . 

M.I--MI).      I 


Get  ild       ...  .    -    -  Laltme 

Gertrude   ...  ....  ...  Hansel  and  Gretcl 

Gessler  .....  William  l*ell         .    .    . 

i  lifti  omo  |  /li  'i i"  ■  Fni  I  liavalo  ..... 

i  .Linn,  i  Zhahr-no]  ...  .    .    .    .  Mignon 

i  -ii.i.i Rol ii  Devil .    .    . 

<  rioi  mil. i  .  Zho  I  ilin  ■  ■  -  -  I .  Rigoli  Ito        ..... 

in,  i         Lohengrin 

Gi l>i.  '-a  Traviata 

i  [retel  ('  Irel  ell  Hansi  I  and  Gred 

Grieux  (Count  des)  (Grce-uh)  [as  in  fur]  .    .  Manon 

I ■■    [I  in  v.. 1 1.  i  .I.  •  i Manon 

Gubetla  (Goo-hel  la)  .  Lucrexia  Borgia    .    .    . 

Guglielmo  (Gooh-yel-mo)  .....  Mignon         

Guilloi  (de  Monfonfnine)  (Gee-yoh) Mai 

Gunlher  (Guhn-ter) Die  Gdtienl&romening 

Gulrum     Goo-troon] Die  GBlterdSmmerung 


Uoicldii  H 
Verdi 
I  ionize  Hi 
Verdi 
Boieldieu 
I  lonizctti 
Bellini    . 
Verdi 
Delibes 

I    llllli|M    Mill..    M 

Rossini 
Auhei 
i  liomas 
Mcyi  rbeei 
Verdi 
Wagner 

\?<  rdi 
Humperdincl 

M  i--r  nel 
M.I,.,  nel 
Donizetti 

I    111  MtU 

Massenet 
Wagner 


Hadji  l.aknit.- 


I [flgen  1 1 lah  gen  I 
Hansel  (Hahn-sel 
Harriet  I  I  ad)  i 
Helen 
Henriella 

Henry  (King)  ....  Lohengrii 

Hermit  ....       .    .  Dei  Freischiil 


Wagner 

I  lilebes 


High  Pnest Samson  and  Ikhlah 

Hulda Tanuuauser        .    .    . 

Hunding  (Hoon-ding) Valkyrie         .... 

Idn  mus  '  Id  rci  inusj     .    .  ... 

II  Kemendado  ill  Rem-en-dah-doj 

1  i      1 1  ■.  / 1  .... 

In'  I.  Aim  ainc 

Inc.  ...  I-i   Favorila  .    .    . 

In  m.     I  e  raj  naj  i  .    . .  Sapho  .    . 

Isabella ,  Robert  the  Devil 

[soldi     lii/..l  .i.h| Tristan  and  Isolde 


Dii  GOUerd&mrneruog Wagner 

Hansel  and  Gretel    .    .    .  liuraperdinck 

Martha  . Flolov, 

Robert  the  Devil      Myerbeer 

1   Purilani ....  Bellini  - 

, Wagner 

, .  Weher 


H  in  Saens 

Wagner 

Wagner 


Seiijiratoide Rossini 


Bizet  . 


Carnn 

11  Trovalore  ......       Verdi 

Meyerbei  i 

Donizetti 

Massenet 

Meyerbeer 

Wagnei 


Joi  quino  (Zha  t<  e  no) 

[i  in    [nasal] 

Jenny 

Jenn}         .... 

John       .     

lull. I- 

Jose  i  Hon)  |  Ho  -  iii 
Joseph 


Juan  (Don)  (Hwahn) Don  Giovanni    .    . 

Julia      ....       .....     Martha  . 

Julian U  I  I Blanche 


Fidclio        Beethoven 

Sapho  Massenet 

William  Tell Rossini 

La  Dame  Blanche Boieldieu  . 

I  I"   Prophet Meyerbeer 

I  In    Prophet  .  Meyerbeer 

1  armen      .   .   , Bizet 

Verdi 


Killian      ..... 
King  of  Egypt 
KoihnT    Kohl  ner  i 
Km,..  |  Koo-noj    .    .    .    . 
Kurvenal  (Koor-vi  nalil  i 


Der  Freischutz     .    .    . 

Anl.i  .  ,     , 

ister  Singers  of  Nuremberg 

1 1 ■  i    l  n  i-i-hiil/      ........ 

Tristan  and  Isolde 


La  Bordene  i  i   .  i  ■  Bohi  de  ree)         ,  Sapho 

i  iertes  Mignu 

I  i  i nunc.  (Lah  Goo'ine-ree)    . 

Lakmc  ...  

I  andgravc    ...  

I  i  ■  n  ii-      .....  .... 

1  ■■'  I  ionnerio     I  i , ,  rio  | 

Le I  (Fanny)  (LeehG-ran  [nasal])       ....        Sapria 

I  ■  ■  Stradella 


Sapho 

Lakme 

I  mnh  in-a 

rhc  Jewess 

Sapho     .    . 


Leonora 

I.. ■  i  |  i  im  hi  ■  ■  i 

: 


Lepon  llo  ..... 

I    t        ■      .Ml       (      I    -I'-       Lull    )      .        ,         ,         , 

I. Id  ,  Loo-told)  . 

Lindoro  (Count  i  .    ...    . 
I  ioni  I  i  I  ,ee-o  ml )  .    .    . 
Lisa  ( Lee-sa  I 
Liverotto  [Lei   iri   rohl  to) 
Lohengrin  i  Loh  en-grin  I 
I    ■       Loh  ttee)    .    . 


La  Favorita 
II  Trovatore  .    . 
Fidelio  .... 

!   !..       |.    .:  ■    •■ 

I  '..ii  i  iiovanni  . 

Manon       .    . 

William  Tell 

Barhtr  of  Seville 

Marlha 

La  Sonnambula 

Lucrezia  Borgia 

Valkyrie     . 


Moi 
Flo  tow    . 
Boieldieu 

Webei    . 
Verdi 
Wagin  i 

W.I,,, 
\\  agnei 

Massenet 
1  hamas 
Massenet 
DHebes 
Wagnei 
Halevj  . 
Massenei 
Massencl 
Flo  tow  . 
Donizetti 
Verdi 
Beethoven 
I  [alevj 
Mozarl 
Massenei 
Rossini   , 
Rossini 
Flotow   . 
I'..  II. in 
1 1. .in/,  in 

\\       .'Ml.     I 

\\  agnei 


Wagnei 

\\      M-IM     I 
W,M,„, 

Scribi 

Scribe        .    ... 

Hali  t )  and  Mi  illi  u 

Gondinel  and  e 

Carve  and  Barbii  i 


Wagnei 

<  onnl  Pepoli 

i  hi i  Bi  rnedi 


Si  ribi  .... 

• i  n. in- 1 

Royer  and  W  afli 
Piavi  .    .   .    . 


Scribi 
Roma  n  i 
(  mini  Pi  poli 
Piavi 


i  ioudinel  and  i  iillc 
Wctt. 

fouj   md  Bis 

Si  ribc  .     . 

i  nrre  and  Barbii  I 

Scribe  and  l  h  l  a  \  igne 

Pi  a  vi' 

Wagnei  ,    , 

Wetle 

Mei 
Mei 
Romnni 

'    in I  Bnrbiei 

Meilhai  and  Gille 
Wagner         .    . 
Wagner     .... 


i  '.ill.' 

andGillc 


Ihm  i   and  l.lllc 


Wag, 

Well. 

St.  i  ieorges 

Scribe  and  Del  a  Vigne 

l  ...mi  Pepoli 

w  igner  .... 

Kind  


jilhac 


Vvagnel 
Wagnei 


Rossi 

llelevj  ai.il  M 

ii. .ii..  . 

Scribi 

Ro]  .i  and  \\  ..  i 
Cain  ami  Bemede 
Scribe  and  Del  a  Vigne 
Waonei  .    , 


a!  lli'iii.  I. 
i,l  Bis 


icr.be 


Scribe    .    . 

i  Ul.  1 1  and  M.  illi .. 
1'ian 

Ma  r 

St  t  ieorges 


Kiii.l 

Ml-    I   .. 


Kind 
w  igni 

Lain  .mil   II.  im  .!■• 
Carre  and  Barbie. 

i mil  Bemede 

Goudincl  and  Mill. 
u  agni  i  ... 

Scribe    . 
Cain  and  Bemede 

Maui  and  II .1 

Bunn 

Royer  ami  w  hi/ 

I  Ill 

Sonnleitbui  i 

Strilit 
Da  Ponle 
Ueilhac  ami  Mill.. 
|ouj  and  Bis 


Si    Georges 
Roman! 


65 

455 
455 
-'45 

IM 

15 


65 

MS 

■95 

185 

2.15 

IM 
15 
185 
125 

-,.-; 

IS 

o45 

-•  S 


445 
505 
J;5 
"5 
21  ^ 
'15 
1  15 
'$ 
35 
135 
95 
95 

345 
US 
!05 
"5 
445 
|25 
-M 
'75 

355 

27 
75 


4-5 
'95 
445 
3»5 


1,5 
435 


245 

15 

3<>5 

"5 


■75 
11.5 

335 
■  75 
365 

■95 
35 

■95 
345 
27 
255 
■95 
■95 

4S5 
235 
277 
255 
3<>5 
■35 
435 
465 
"5 
495 
425 
2S5 
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Loki      ...        .    . 

I. I  oli  lab) 

Lotai  !•>  |  Loll  i - 1 1 1  ree  a) 
I  orenzo  [Loli  rem  -,>  i 
Love 

I. IU   1,1     (  I    00    i  III    .ill  )  .       .      . 

Lucia .    . 

1 1U1  n  r.in  Borgio  ■  I nyi  <i  Bohi  zhi  a  i 

Lucj 

I  una  i I  bunl   'in  (l r.ih  i 


Nibclungcnlied,  or  the  Rhine  <  .old 

Cavalleria  Kusticana 

Mignon         ... 

Fra  Diavalo 

1  irpheus  and  F  urydii  c 

i  avail Rusticann 

1  .i   );,,i„  mc 


i  Borgia 


I, 

I  Ll<  ..I  ill   I  alum.  I  mooi 

II  I  rovniore  .    . 


Mai    irlon     .    .  ..... 

Maddelene  .    . 

Magdelena  I  Mahg  de  lay  nah) 

M.'lik.i  i  Mai  lee  ka  i  .    . 

Maltildn  i  Malhilde)  .    . 

Malvolio 

Manor  ■  Mali  non  |  nn  sal]) 

Manrico  [Garcia  |  |  Mahn  ree  ko) 

Manilla  l  Duke  of  )     .   .   . 

Man  el  .     ... 

Man  e!  .  .   .  ...... 

Man  'llin  i  ■  Main  .  i  Mi  i    n  i  i      .    .     . 
Man  Him. i 

Margaret  de  \  alois  i  Marg ti    dull  \  al  wall  i 

M  irgan  t  .....    , 

Marguerite 

Mni.  i  King] 
Murtlin  . 

\l.nlh  i 

Marullo 

Mary  .    . 

Masetto 

M..n, .,  (  Maht-tay  o) 

Matthias 

Maureveri     Moh  n   van 

\l  ix  i  Mali*  i 

Meistei  i  Wilhel Mia  -lei  i  - 

Melchtal  [Melkh  tahl) 
Mclol     Sir] 
Mepliistopholcs    .    . 
■.I.  i. ..  des  . 
M  'in  (  Mej  roo  i 
Mhli.ii  I.,   ■  \l,l,  ,  cl  ." 

Mig Mi  en-yon  i  [nasal] 

Mime  i  Mill  ineli  I    .    . 
Mime  .... 


I...  Dam.    Blanche 
Rigoletto 

I  In   Masti  i  Singi  rs  oi   Nu 
Lakme 

William  Tell       .     . 

Stmdella    . 

Mi n  .    . 

II  I  rovaton  .    . 
Rigoletto 

Les  ]  Eugu - 

I   i  [fohenii 

I  idelio   .... 

I  In  Marriage  ol  Figaro 

Les  Huguenots 

Ij  Dame  Itlanche 

l-.iu-i 


Muni   [  Ml  ■■   niii    i 

Mitranes    Mi-(ray-ne 

MonoMatos 

Monterone  [(  ounl  i 

Morales 

Mnselta 


I  risian  and  Isolde  .... 

Martha  ....  ..... 

Faust 

Rigoletto 

l  hi    Fly  ing  Dutchman    .... 

Don  Giovanni 

Fra  Diavalo  

I  In    Prophet 
Les  Huguenots     ... 
[>cr  Freischiitz     .    . 
Mig ■ 

William  Tell      . 

I  ristai   and  Isolde 

Fausl 

i   iiiiiin  .       .... 

I  es  I  Euguenots     .    . 

i   ir men 

Mignon  .    . 

Siegfried 

\ilii  lungcnlied,  oi  the  Rl Id 

l-i  Boheroe 

Semiramide 

The  Magic  Mute       

Rigoh  ii" 

I     .LMNIII 

I  i  Uoherae 


Wagner 
Mascagni 

1 1 - 

Aubci 

i.l.i.k 

Mascagni 

Puccini 

I  lonizetti 

I  '■■in.,  in 

Verdi 

Doii  Idii  ii    . 
Verdi 
\\  ngm  i 
I  lelibi  - 
Rossini 
Flotow   . 
M.    en  ei 

\ 

Verdi 
Meyerbcci 

I' Ml 

IJi  .  Hi.  i ,  n 

Hi  ■,-,iil 

Meyi  rheer 
Uoicldicu 

'. I 

Wagner 

II- 

i  !ounod 

Verdi      .    . 

\\  igm  i 

Mozarl 

Aubir 

Vlcyei  icei 

Mcyi  ii" i  i 

Weber 

I  i  .iii..- 

Rossin 

Wagni  i 

i  rounod 

Bizet 

Mi  .<  rbei  r 

l;i,.  i 

1  Ii D  ■ 

tt  agm  i 


W  agm  i         .... 
M111.1--1.  '1  nrgroni,   I  ■  .■■  ui 
Carre  anil  Harbii  1 

- 1 

1    dyabigi 

Menassi,  I  argroni,   I  ozi  Hi 

1  ieacosa  an<l  Illica 

Komani  . 

1  ammarano   . 

I .ir.ni'p 


Piave 

VVagnei      . 

1  ioudim  1  and  Gille 

Juoy  I  Bis 

Flotow 

Meilhai  and  Gille    .    . 

1  aniniarnm  > 

Piave 

S<  ui..-    11. 1  !  (esi  [lamps 

1  •■  a.  I'-. 1  .mil  Illica 

- Ii  ithnei 

Da  Pbntc  .    .    , 
Till.,  .mil  1  ii  -,  hamps 


Wn 


Puci  1 


■'■■'"  ' 


[Jarbiei  and  <  arrf 

\\  agm  1  ... 

--I    ( !ei  irges 
Barbicr  ami  1  arri 
Piave 
Wagner 

I  '-.i  Ponte 

Siribe     ... 
Scribe    .    .    .   .    .    . 

Scribe  and  I  )esi  hamps 
km. I 

1  .it  r u  and  Barbicr 
|o«j  and  Bis 
Wagnei  .    . 

Barb i  1  r  am!  (  ane 
Halevj  ami  Meilhac 
Si  ui"-  mni  I  lesi  hamps 
Halevj  and  Meilhai 
I  ..ir,-  .in. 1  Barbici 
\\  agnei 

Watnier  .    . 

(..a."-.,  and  Illica 


Mown 
Verdi 
Bizet  . 
ISiccirji 


Schecknneder        .    . 
Piave  .    .        .    . 

Halevy  am)  Meilhac 
1  ieacosa  anil  Illica    . 


Martha  .... 
I  'Africaine  .    . 

Nn'.          .    . 
I .t>  liugue s 

I.akine 

Semiramide  .    . 


L. 


1  .Ii   I  anniiermoor 


Nancy   .  .  

N^lusku  i  EVe-loos-kn   .    .    .    . 

Nero . 

Nevers  1 1  mint  di  1  1  Nevei  1 
Nilakantha 

Ninus   1  Nee-ni-us) 

Norma  .... 

Norman  .... 


Oberthal  (Count)  (O-ber-tahl)     . The  Prophet 

Octavia  .  .    .  Nero 

Uctavio  (Don) Don  Giovanni 

Oroe  .  .     .     .  Semiramide    .... 

Oroveso  fO-ro-vy.so)  .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .  .    .    .    .  Norma 

1  irpheus Orpheus  ami  Eurydice 

Ortrud ,  Ixihengrin 

Ottokai  [Prince]  ...  Der  Freischtllz     .    . 

Orsini  (Or-see-nce)  .....        .  Lucrezia  Borgia 


1  .■  .i 

Mi  >.  ii"  ■  1 

K.llii  l.-H-H. 
\|.  ...  ih.-.l 
I    l|    .ll  ■!    ■■ 

Rossini 
Bellini 
I  lonizetti 


Pamela  Fra  Diavalo  .    .    . 

I'amina   1  Pali  mee  na) The  Magic  Mute     

Papagena  the  Magic  Flute 

Papegeno       I  In-  Magii    Mute      . 

Pedro  i Don) Don  Giovanni   .... 

l-L-<lro   [Don) ....  !.  Afn.aim 

Peter  .    .  ll..n..  I  and  Gretel        . 

Piso  t  Pee  so) Niro 

Pizarro  . Fidelia 

Plunkett ,  Manila  .    . 

I'ogner  .  .....  The  Mustei  Singers  ol  Nureniberg 

Pollio  Norma    .  

Poppsea  1  Pop  p.-'  aj  Nero  .... 

Queen  ..I  Gypsies .  'Hie  Bohemian  Girl 

(^iieenor  Night ....  I  hi-  Magic  Flute 


Meyerbeer 
Rubenstein 
Mozart 

Rossini  . 
U 

i.ln.l. 
\\  agin  r 
Weber    .    . 

I  l .■".  hi 

Auber     . 

Mozarl 

Mozart 


Si    Georges  ... 

Si  ribl  

Uarbier 

Si  ui"-  "al  I  ''■-<  Itamps 

I in.,  1  ami  t.ille  .     . 

Rossi  ... 
Romnni  ... 


Scribe 

llarl.i'i 
I  'a  Ponte 
Rossi 
Romani 
■  alyabigi 
Wagni  1 
Kind 
k .u,> 


Rachel 
Radam. 
Ramballo 
Kunphii 


Ko 


.1  de 


K.VI..U,,, 

Kigoletlc 

K.,l..i( 

Roberto 

Kocco 

HI   


The  Jewess 

A  lib 

Robert  the  Devil .    .    . 

I  Rain  lis]  Aide 

Vni^i.  (K.1.1..I  .{ui.  Nangce) Les  Huguenots 

Lucio  di  Lammermoor 

Rifjoletto 

Robert  the  Ih-vil  .    .    . 

I'm  Diavalo 

I  i.l.lni 

William  Tell     .... 


Mm,  ,||l 

Mozarl 
M. n  rbce, 

1  li.n.|,,  .ii.,.. 

Kul I.". 1 

Beethoven 

11 » 

Wagne, 

l:, 

Kill, 


11,11. 
Moian 

Ilolevy.     . 
Verdi, 
Mcverbeer 
Verdi 
Myi  rbeer 

I)UI1I/(1I| 

Verdi      .    . 
Meyi  ,1,,  er 

\vil.i  I 

Beethoven 
Rossini 


Si  ribe 

Scheckaueder 
Si  Ii,  ,  kanedei 
Scheckaneder 

I..,  1' - 

S,  ill,, 

VVeUe 

l:.,,l.i. 

S I,  ithner 

-1    Qeorges 


H 

^,  iiei  kail.  .1.  1 


Scribe        

M    de  I  -.I. 

Scribe  1. ii, I  Del  .,  Vigne 

\1    ,1,    I  ,„1, 

Scribe  and  I '.  .,  liamps 

C&mmanwo 


r 

Scribe  ...<1  Del  a  V 


-i 


<>5 
57 
35 
«S 
-'5 
57 
i"5 
425 
205 

-'.i5 

,„5 
JOS 
i55 
M 
4J5 
107 
135 
-M) 
5t'5 
"5 
195 
.-;; 

'55 

!2S 

'>5 
47 
l»5 

'15 


3<>5 
455 
415 


435 
165 


245 
15 
85 

'.; 
395 
■25 

375 
5°5 
245 
395 

"5 

475 
3"5 
^-5 
345 
"5 
'45 


4'5 
,1; 
j"5 
"5 


285 

'75 
425 

455 
375 
575 
175 
3<>S 
475 

2U5 


3S5 

375 

2)5 
165 
445 
11,5 
225 
205 
5«S 
445 
455 
277 
435 
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ALPHABETICAL    LIST    AND    PRONUNCIATION    OF   CHARACTERS. 


jacli      'i 

■ 
S  .in.  i.,i.i--  ill  i 
■ 

S 

.    . 
-  .I.  i  ill-  tro)    . 
(I  I  Sho-nai  .. 
ii    In  -L,  i 

[v  us -    i  Si    in •  i 

Senl  i  

Scvini' 
-i,  ■  ■ 


Siegfried    Seeg  I] 

-■ 

-.,  i  ..  mound 
.    .    . 

■  ■ 
Spei  ilo     N|"   fah-w  )  . 
....    - 
SuIj Ii       

-Ml- 


Talbol  '--ii    Wllinr) 

i  (l'rinci        lil ■■  i 

I  I .  Iin  l»n  set . 

Tanlris      .    ..... 

I  I     .  I  I     ■■  .  |  I  ,  I  ,    ■ 

mi) 

li  in I] 

.    .    . 

rhwuii  i 

I'hoi     I'ohr)     .       .    . 


I  ■     gel  lei  mi- 1 


Tunddu  (Too-rid-doo)    . 
L'rbain  i  <  lor-ban  I  [ nasal j 

\    ■'■■■  mi  '  '    ■  'I'      & I'll-  i 

Valentine 

li  i a 

\  i  ii'.i- 
Vindt  i 

•  I  i.-  , 


Wagm  i  i  \fogh-nci  | 

Waltei    . 

W.il |  Sii  Walti  i  i 

\\  ellgunds    Veil  goon  do] 
Wellguudn         .    .    . 

■■    Vohg-lin-dal 
'■ 

Wolfi  mi 

tt  ...-'ii,-     \  ol-soong) 
Woian  i  \  "  tahn  )    .    .    . 
Woian 
Woian  ..... 


/.i.  lianas 

,■  i..  . 
.  ■  ih-mi-i  1 1 

<'.  rlin  i    /■  i  lee-na  i 

/-iln.,      .    . 


BclHni 

I  ■...■.■  Delibes 

Mm. .h  , Moiseiiel 

i  :     i       crol  Seville Rossini  . 

I.. i  Bohemc Pu"  ■  ini 

.     . .  Rubenslein 

rhe  |ewi  is  II  ■  ■ 

II  I  i  ■■  • Verdi 


i  r 


rgia 


1 1 ■■  m 


\.  i.. Rubenslein 

i  tci  Sin^tr-  of  Nurembi  rg ^  'gin  • 

...  uols  Mcyerbeei 

Cavalleria  Rus a  :| 

^.iiii I  Delilab  San  Sai  iu 

ll,     I    ivess  .  ,  li  ii    ■■ 

s.i]ili., ....  Massi  in  i 

i.  Flute M../.IH 

■  !: ■  Pui  ■  ini  . 

I     \i ...  M'  yerbi  ei 

.  idi  Rossini 

in,   I  lying  hiii. Inn. in 

Nero  .  Rubens 

i,  "i  Shi  ba       Goldmark  . 

Faust  ...  i  ■  "' i      . 

I  lie  Golti  rdi i g  ft  igm 

.......  W  igm  ■ 

W  ignci 

Valk)  lie  .....  .    .  ^  ngni  i 

il   Slieba  ...  .    .  .    .  Goldmark 

Verdi 

Mignon  .        ... .  1 1 n 

...  Flolou 

Qui  ■  n  •[  Slieba  ...........  '  ■ 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro  .  Mozan 


1  Puril 

i  :m    M   git  Flute  ... 
1  annhauser  ... 

rrisiai I  Isolde   .    . 

Les  I  Uigueiiots  ... 

William    I'ell      ... 

I  oh i  ngrin  .    . 

Ijb  S muibula 

\.„. 

I  li.'    Hi. In  nil. >n  (ml 

Nil. i  lungenlied,  ur  The  Rhine  l  lold 

Nero  

Nero  

Tristan  and  Isolde       



■ .  ,   i:,i  -ii,  .ii,.,  .    . 

Les  Huguenots 

Les  I  [uguunots 

Faus) 

I  '   Mm,    lim 

l  innhauscr  .    . 

Nero  

La   li  iviata 

Faust 

William   L'ell     .  ... 

I  he  M  istei  Singers  of  Nuremberg 

I  I'nm  mi 

I  lit  i  !5nerdammening 

Nibi  lungi  nlied,  oi   [Tie  Rhine  Gold 

Nib. genlied,  or  Thi   Rhine  Gold 

l'i<  < •  .'I  ii rung  ... 

I hfiusei  . 

Valkyrii         .    .    . 

Nibi  lungi  nlied,  oi   I  he  Rhine  '  iold 

\  alkj  ric 

Siegfried 

i  hi    Prophet     .... 

Mignon  

1 1,  i  in.1,  i,-      .    . 

Don  '  liovanni      

Fra  Diavalo 


M...-  ii  i 

'\        I.'IM       I 


leer 


.. 
Mi  )  i. il. 
I 
\\  .i-.',..  i 

II. 

Rubenslein 

\\  tigner 
■ 

Ruhensti  in 
\\  agnei 
Flolow 
M  isi  agni 

Meycrbei  i 


Meyi  rbi  1 1 

1  •'•<> l 

Meyerbi  i  t 
\\  ngner 

\.  rdi 

|  '"i i 

Rossini 
ft  ,,,„  i 

I)!    II, i, , 

VVagni  i 

\\  .njn.  i 
\\  agni  i 
w  ignci 
\\  ignci 
u  igm  i 
\\  agni  i 
\\  ogm  i 
\\  agni  i 

Mi  v.  rbeer 

rhomu 

Webei 

Mll/.Hl 

\lll..  I 


lim  i  and  <  iilli 

M m  anil  Gilli 


Sci 

I   .iniin.ii.il.,. 

Roman: 

ll.iiln.-i    . 

».,,„ r 

Si  ribe  and  1  >i  n  [lamp: 

I'argr I  ■■  ■    inndl 

San  Sai  n- 

Scribi 

<  ,,,,  md  Beniedc 

Si  In  ■  li  ineder 

.1,1  l  In.  i 
■  ii  ■ 
Rossi 
\\  i',„,  ,- 
Barbicr 
MommIuI 
Barbiei  n id  i    'ii,.- 
,\  ,  ■■  .  . 
w. ,-.,,. , 

\\  igner  . 

Wagm  r 
Musi  i 


id 


'  .iin.-   ni'l  Barbiei 
llunn 

Mosenth  <!     .    . 
It.,  Pontc   . 

<. iiiini  pepoli 

Si  hi '  knni  dci 

Wagner  .    . 

\\  igm  i 

Scribe  and  Deschamps 

J»u)  and  Ul« 

. 
Rom  'in 
Ilarbii  r  .    .    .    . 

I-   mi  

W  igner      

Barbier  .    .    . 

Bnrliter       .    .    . 
\\  igner         ..... 
Si    l ..  orges   .    . 
Targroni,  I  ■■,-■  tti  nnd  Mi  i 

""I  i  '■  -'  I |'- 

Si  i  in  and  I  lesi  liumps 
Barbiei   ind  i  aire 

-■ 

Wagnei  .    . 

1)  i        .    . 

I'i.'.i 


Barbii  r  and  '  arrf 

Jmii  .md  Bis 

\\  ignei  .    , 


\\  ignei 
Wagner 


Hi  ribe 

.  Barbiei 
Kiml  ... 

I  Li  i'.'iiii-        .    .     . 
Scribe 


495 
MS 
tj5 

v  j 
i  - 
ii; 
255 


225 

57 

J55 

2iS 

195 

175 

S 

475 
125 
-"■5 
.115 
405 


405 
505 
iS 
107 
405 
»55 

i  25 
375 
27 
565 
225 
435 
2S5 
495 

HI 

65 
315 

i'S 

J'-S 

"3 

57 


475 
27 
3'5 


435 
335 
325 
95 
65 
6S 
■)5 
27 
75 
6S 
75 
S5 


'75 
305 
455 


tflfff 


